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PREFACE. 



I WILL not present Volume HI. to the reader without 
adding a few words to those with which I prefaced 
Volume I. Whatever objections might be raised to 
my former attempt to show how the subjects of which 
I am treating may be made to give a tone and character 
to the education of the young, they will apply with 
undiminished force to the present. 

I regret exceedingly, while I readily acknowledge, my 
want of literary ability so to express my thoughts as to 
conciliate for them the fleivourable reception which I 
feel they deserve. Nevertheless, I take comfort from 
the reflection that few persons who have given much 
attention to education will deny its being desirable that 
all boyi should have as much information as is possible 
at their age, before leaving school, to guide their 
conduct in life, and be put in the way of seeking and 
discovering . for themselves the further information 
attainable only at a more advanced age, and unattain- 
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able then except by those prepared through previou 
teaching and training. 

Many of the boys at our pubhc schools conquer far 
greater diflSculties than those with which I would 
exercise their observing and reflecting faculties. A 
time will come, perhaps, when the same pains will be 
taken by teachers to assist boys to form, analyze, and 
express their own thoughts as they now take to exercise 
them in reproducing the thoughts of others, or the 
words which, imknown to them, hide the absence or 
misdirection of thought. 

I make no apology for my perseverance in calling the 
attention of parents and teachers to what I consider 
a sad oversight in prevailing education. To some, I 
know, my appeals are not made in vain ; and many 
students who have gone through their schooling, left 
in the dark upon the great social problems, which they 
must solve or stumble against, will not scorn the 
assistance which I am attempting to offer them. 

W. E. 
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P. You must liavG learned enough from our previous con- 
versations to feel convinced how great your disadvantage would 
be, were you to be launched upon the waters of industrial life 
deprived of the knowledge which you have so far acquired. It 
is painful to think of the inevitable lot of thousands of our 
fellow- creatures, thrown entirely on their own resources, in a 
state of society where each man's position depends mainly on 
his own conduct, ignorant as to what that conduct ought to be. 
To you, at all events, it has been made plain that one condition 
of a comfortable state of society is the existence of a stock of 
wealth, commensurate with the numbers to be maintained out of 
it; and that one condition of the continuance of a similarly 
comfortable state is the steady replacement of the wealth which 
is consumed. As nowhere yet has man's state of comfort risen 
\q wbs^t we conceive it ought to be and might be made^ mot<^ 
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\\m\ \'v\\\\uHm^}\i U om> t>f tUo conditions attached to the attain- 

Hu>»(t III uH imp»H>votl nUvto in future. Although, at present, 

.VHi»r jiurvujU »uul ^utu'dumn ntiuul between you and the conse- 

H»»i'iimiH ill' yww \\^^i Unw^ poHHOHSod of wealth of your own, and 

nl ssww iml. filuM'iuH U\ tho work of replacement, or of more than 

Vi'i^UtHMMiM^t", .vow kni>\v U\ut Ujo time is at hand when yon must 

luiu* \\\nM\ i\( ywwv own, und must take your share of work, or 

ImImm *iM\Nh MUllVnuK* »uul porhaps disgrace also, upon your- 

w^sh \\ii. \\\\\ KMi>\v thi^ ijuulitlouiions which you ought to possess 

tu luiMUu* olUi^iout worKiutm, You are beginning to acquire 

Muhh i\\s\\ WW \\s^\\\^ tlu» foundation on which those other quaH- 

(UuliouM \\\m\' bo M\i% \vbi<>h cannot bo hoped for except with 

<Ui»lMh<» .\0Hiw. Vou lUH^ awim^ of the help that is already 

ii\uUliuH ^♦^ huioolb ,Nour tU'nt diJUoultios : administrators of 

rHpilal boJMHi til bund wbo will pnrt^baso your labour and afford 

>MM omuniuniliott of in^nn^vonuuit in intelligence, skill, and 

^vnoh^l ollioion\\\i \o»U' wa^joH will bo paid in money, and 

|lu>io Hio m»l»i^ulittt« ovt^n now nmking it their business to prog- 

U05i|I»'HIv> wImvI- oonnnodltiow yim will like to buy with your 

niono.ViHod \^s\'\\\\{ Umt ,vi>u whonbl buy and consume so much at 

MUo linio of juMlloulur kindn t>f commodities as not to have 

WUrtb»ioni' foi' I ho ftitniti, You avo now prepared to enter upon 

\{ omittidomtton of tlio norvicos of other capitalists, who are 

oiii|ilo,\od In Huothor way for your benefit. But first, tell me, 

ni'o nooplo In tbo Imbit of buying all the commodities which they 

I'onnii'o lo wivtlwf^' ihoir wantn? 

ht VoM, nnloMH you would not call that buying where they 
tulii» omitt. 

/', I Hhould, In oompHanco with general usage, call that 
Iniylnf^i aliliotif^li on credit ; and we will not omit to examine 
tho practlco of buying on credit by and by. But the correctness 
of tlio auMWor which you have just given is scarcely borne out by 
what Is of daily occurrence around us. When, having quitted 
the parental roof, you will be providing entirely for yourselves, 
you will have to buy food, clothing, fuel, and many other things. 
Among the things that you cannot dispense with, are there 
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not some that you will obtain in some other way than by 
pnrcfhase 9 

B. We ought to have thought of that ; we shall not buy, we 
shall hire our lodging. 

P, If there were nobody willing to let lodgings to you, would 
you be able to buy them ? 

B. No *f and it eertainly is a most fortunate coincidence that^ 
while we want lodgings which we could not buy, there are people 
prepared to let them to us. 

P. When you have been at work for some years, and, we will 
suppose, successfully, do you think you will be likely to buy 
rather than hire a lodging ? 

B, We think not. We hope to be able to buy our furniture 
and to hire a whole house. Even where people, especially 
labourers, might buy their own houses, they seem to prefer, as 
we should, to hire them. 

P. What makes you think you will prefer, supposing you 
have the means to buy a house, rather to hire one ? 

B. Hiring would leave us more free in case our employers or 
a shifting of employment should require our presence and 
labour to be transported elsewhere. To remove one's furniture 
and household is inconvenient enough, without being obliged, at 
a short notice, to sell a house or leave it to the care of others at 
some risk and expense. 

P. Your opinion being that the practice of letting and hiring 
lodgings and houses, furnished and unfurnished, is almost 
; indispensable to the welfare of young labourers, and very con- 
I ducive to the comfort of all who hire them, may we also add 
) that it is not without its attractions to the owners of the houses 
\ who let them ? 

B. So it may be presumed, seeing that they neither own nor 
let under compulsion. 

P. A practice so general, frequently so necessary, always so 
convenient, deserves to be examined. Here, again, it is 
desirable that you should be acquainted with the terms in use 
growing out of the practice of hiring and letting, and W \x^ 

\— ^ 
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pared also to doi^ct tho snbstitntions of meaning which are oflen 
unconsciously adopted by persons who become familiar with 
words before they have mastered that which the words arc 
intended to denote. You are, no doubt, acquainted with the 
names which have been given to the proprietors of land, and of 
buildings, with or without furniture, who let the occupancy or 
possession for a time, retaining their right of property in them; 
to the parties who engage to occupy them ; and to the con- 
sideration, whether in the shape of money or otherwise, which is 
paid or engaged to be paid for permission to occupy ? 

13, The proprietors ai'e called landlords ; the occupants 
admitted by thorn into possession are called tenants ; and the 
consideration agreed to be paid to the landlord by his tenant is 
called rent. 

P. The convenience to tenants of paying rent rather than 
purchasing or building houses is obvious enough : is it also 
obvious why people are willing to constitute themselves land- 
loi^ds ? 

B, The rent, of course, is their inducement. 

i\ How is it determined what the rent is to bo ? 

IL That is the result of a bargain between the landlord and 
tenant. 

l\ In the same way that price is the result of a bargain 
between buyer and seller ? 

Ik Yes. 

1\ Although prices are settled by bargains between buyers 
ni\d nellci^s, we paw that it was possible to point out conditions 
wiulor which buyers are drivoi to pay higher prices, and sellers 
to Hubiiut to lower prices than are agreeable to them : do any 
Huuilar conditions control the negociations of landlords and 
tonawiH *? 

/^ Wo should expect, if the number of persons dcsirin<^ to 
bfvomo ionnnts were on the increase, compared with the quantity 
of \\\\\{\ and number of houses to be let, that rents would rise ; 
t\\\x\ (but routs would fall, if the number of tenants were on the 
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P. Amid any fluctuations that might disturb the previous 
proportions between landlords and those who would be their 
tenants, do we not observe great unfluctuating or permanent 
difierences in the rents paid for different properties ? 

B. Lai*ge buildings and large estates, of course, command 
larger rents than smaller buildings and estates. 

P. Have we not plenty of instances of dwellings nearly 
similar being let at very different rents, apparently according 
to their situations ? 

B. Yes, because dwellings being more liked in some situa- 
tions than in others, tenants are to be found willing to pay 
much more for permission to occupy them. 

P. Is the same preference noticeable in regard to shops and 
warehouses ? 

B. Yes; but in their case, we presume, it is rather the 
profitableness than the agreeableness of the situation which 
attracts tenants. In farms, the healthiness and agreeableness 
of the situation will form items in the estimation of tenants, 
but the expectation of large crops will probably be uppermost 
in their thoughts. 

P. You have brought together a number of considerations 
likely to affect offers for rent. It will be difficult to appreciate 
their collective influence, unless we can first assign its due 
weight to each separately. Now, supposing all other things 
to be equal, which house will procure a higher rent for its 
landlord, one the building of which cost 1,000^., or one that 
cost 5001. ? 

B, The one that cost 1,000Z., for otherwise people would 
cease to build houses at so great a cost as 1,000Z., and build 
more at 600Z., provided the rents obtainable for them were 
considered satisfactory or more than satisfactory by the pro- 
prietors of such houses. 

P. Is it not possible, nevertheless, that the rent of a house 
costing only 500Z. should be larger than that of one costing 
IfiOOL 9 

B. Quite possible^ but that will be occasioned by other 
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advantages held to attach to the less costly house. But the 
rent must suffice to compensate for the cost, as a condition 
of the Airther building of houses of like cost. 

P. Assuming that rents of 4:0Z. and 80Z. respectively would 
only just satisfy the builders and purchasers of houses of 500/. 
and 1,0002. cost, are those rents what we might caU the 
fninima which will indflce capitalists to continue to provide 
them, although those rents may, both or either, be greatly 
enhanced by other circumstances ? 

. B* Yes, otherwise we should have to suppose that landlords 
in their industrial pursuit^ were activated by feelings different 
fi:om those which prevail with o^HiQt men in their ,e&rts to 
jacquire income^. 

P. As most landlords are not builders, let us examine the 
proceedings of each separately. Is it true that a builder, like 
^ny other manufqx^turer, mabss his manufactured articles, o^ 
)^uilds his houses, out of the raw material and with the labour 
which )ie purchases, contracting jbefbrehand with the future 
pro^ietor oj! landlord for a price which will at least repay 
his cost, or fully expecting to obtain such a price ? and if 
80,'how will that influence the price of houses ? 

B, Builders, certainly, do act in this way, and the tendency 
of their cour^e of actiou must be jLo establish prices for houses 
proportioned to the isosts at which they can severally be built : 
bearmg m mind that these prc^i^ij^ims are liable to be dis- 
turbed by the prices widely diverging froni these proportions 
given for the sites on which the houses are to be built, 

P, This being established in regard to the prices of houses, 
\wfv will it be with the rental obtainable by th^ purchasers or 
landlords of those houses ? 

B, Subject to the same proviso as regards the different 
rents payable for the land on which the houses stand, the 
tendency of rents will be to have the same ratios to one 
another as the prices, and henpe as the costs at which addi? 
tional houses can be built. 

P, This Answer H^ 1^Y#3 m§ to In^uir^ ^hat proprtions 
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the rents will bear to the prices of houses, whether 4 per 
cent, or 10 per cent, or what else per cent. ? 

Bf The proportion of rent to price will depend partly upon 
the prevailing rate of interest, partly upon the cost of main- 
taining the capital invested in the houses, and partly upon the 
labour inyolved in supervising the houses and collecting the 
rents. 

P. Will you develop each of these elements of rent a little 
more fully, beginning with that of the rate of interest ? 

J5. Understanding by the rate of interest that income which 
is obtainable from capital, without risk or labour to its owner, 
it is plain that no capitalist, who had the option of lending his 
capital or investing it in houses, would choose the latter unless 
with a yiew to obtain something more than interest, so much, 
at least, as would compensate for deterioration and dilapida- 
tions and the labour of collecting his rents. Little need be 
said on the other elements of rent. The equivalent for 
deterioration will vary with the character of each property, 
and compensation for the labour of supervising and collecting 
rent will be determined b^ the same conditions to which ^ages 
in general are subjept. 

P, To make sure that we understand on^ another, let me 
^reduce what you have been stating to figures. Assuming the 
rate of interest to be 4 per cent., and the equivalents of deterio- 
ration 8*nd of management to be 8 per cent, and 1 per cent, per 
annum respectively ; whdt do you expect the reut of a house 
would be, the cost of which was l,000i, ? 

B. Not less than QOL a year. 

P. Might it not be more ? 

B, Certainly, but we must also bear in mind that, tem- 
porarily at least, it might be less, K houses were built faster 
than tenants were prepared to take them, landlords, rather than 
have their houses unoccupied, would submit to reduced rents ; 
but, under such circumstances, landlords would cease to buy 
more houses at the same price, aud consequently builders would 
be d^jberred from building till iQUis were ^restored to paying rates. 
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P. Is there not a limit, above as well as below, which rents 
are not likely to remain ? 

B, One and the same. For supposing the demand for 
houses to outrun the supply, and rents to rise so as to yield 
more than 8 per cent, on the capital invested — say 10 to 12 
per cent. — inducements for extra building would be held out 
till the rents again declined to the assumed remunerating 
rate. 

P. Will not some consideration in rent be sought for by 
landlords as a compensation for defaulting tenants, as well as 
for deteriorating houses ? 

B, Yes, and they will get it, too, or abandon that business. 
As, however, people must have shelter, and prefer to procure it 
by hiring rather than by buying, they must pay a rent which 
will place landlords on a level with other classes of capitalists. 

P. The very word " defaulting," apphed to tenants, not 
only indicates that they do not pay the higher rents you speak 
of; it implies, besides, that. they fail to pay rent altogether. 
Who, then, pay these advanced rents ? 

B, The respectable and non-defaulting tenants have to pay 
higher rents to compensate landlords for what they lose by 
de&ulters. But this is only another form of the injury 
always inflicted upon the well-conducted portion of society by 
the ill-conducted. 

P. Would rents be lower if all tenants were trustworthy and 
scrupulously careful of the property which is trusted to their 
care, as well as surrendered for their use ? 

B, There cannot be a doubt about that. 

P. If some landlords were more successful than others in 
winnowing bad tenants from among the total number of 
applicants who presented themselves, might they not let their 
houses at lower rents to the good tenants accepted ? 

B. They might, and, at the same time, obtain a larger 
total rental than other landlords who were less discerning. 

P. In dealings between landlords and tenants — the faults 
not being always on the same side — ^may not tenants occasion- 
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ally be sufferers from a backwardness, a reluctance, a shuffling 
dilatoriness on the part of landlords in fulfilling their share of 
the bargain ? 

B, Yes, and discriminating tenants will readily pay addi- 
tional rents to landlords of a better stamp. 

P. Will not cautious landlords find their market narrowed 
by the number of applicants of the kind which they are pre- 
determined to reject ? 

B, Yes, and prudent tenants in the same way will shut 
themselves out from many houses, the landlords of which are 
not acceptable to them. It will probably happen that the 
better landlords and the better tenants will share between 
' them the advantages of their respectability : the landlords 
obtaining a larger total rental, and the tenants paying less rent 
and exposed to fewer of those petty annoyances which arise out 
of a grudging instead of a ready performance of contracts. 

P. Does not this extra rental of the better landlords 
militate against what you called the tendency of rents to 
conform themselves to the proportions between the several 
capitals invested in the houses out of which the rents arise ? 

B. You must not leave out the element of rent which we 
called remuneration for supervision, and which, following the 
conditions exemplified in the distribution of wages and profit, 
varies with the qualifications brought to the performance of the 
duty. As for tenants, it is clear that if all were trustworthy 
and conscientious, rents would be lower. And here we have 
another confirmation of a former statement — that abundance of 
wealth and the well-being derivable from it are consequences of 
the attainments of a people. 

'P. You have given a very satisfactory account of the 
circumstances which determine rents of dwellings, irrespectively 
of the sites on which they are built ; let us next inquire what 
modifications are introduced when these are taken into account. 
It seldom happens, in this country at least, that land is to be 
had without making some payment for it. Must not some 
addition bo made to the rent to compensate for that payment ? 
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B. There mnst be some addition, but it pozzies ns to Sal 
out what that addition will be, or on what principle it is to be 
settled. 

P. The best plan for unravelling your puzzle will be to 
approach it systematically, as we did the puzzles of pnfih 
wages, and prices ; for puzzles they are to many, althon^ I 
trust you have unravelled them. As thus far we have Bopposai 
all things to be similar, except the capitals and tba adminifte 
tive capacities of the landlords to whom they belonged, so DOff 
we will inquire what must be the consequences where aU tluogi 
are similar except the sites of the dwellings. If I were to cil 
your attention, as I easily might, to two sets of dweDiagi I 
similar in all respects, except as regards their mtuation, m 
obtaining for its proprietor a rent of 1002. per annnm, and ike 
other a rent of 200Z. a year ; to what cause must yoa attribute 
the lOOZ. diEsrence between the two rents 9 

B. To the difference of the two situations. 

P. Tou may meet with people who will hesitate to SMfifi 
this answer. What could you offer in corroboration of it ? 

B. We could point out that if the difference between ibo 
two rents were not attributable to that cause, or to some ottff 
that could not be neutralized or overcome, the differenoe betuM 
the two rents would not continue. 

P. Why not ? 

B. Because more capital would be attracted to bnilding uA 
owning houses in situations similar to that on which the hi^* 
rented houses stood, till the rents of the high and low lenlfld 
houses approached equality. Whereas, it is scarcely possiUfl 
to fix a limit above which rents of houses on limited ani 
favoured sites might not rise, there being no space toi the 
erection of other dwellings to supply the demand for them. 

P. Can you name any of the peculiar charms which make 
some sites for dwellings more attractive than others ? 

77. Proximity to palaces, gardens, and parks, soil, elevation, 
and reputed healthiness, and, beyond all these, what can only 
bo described as the current of tasto and fashion. 
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P. C&n landlords Baiely rely for the continuance of incomes 
dariyed from re^ts swelJied in amount (Jbrough any of these 
circumstances ? 

B. No, and less safely in some cases than in others, The 
uncertainty of the ebb and flow in the current-of fashion \$rould 
weigh with prudent landlords, who wished to repose upon 
onTarying incomes in deciding how much of their extra-rent 
th^y ought to pat aside to guard against a change of fEishion 
sating in against the yalue of their property. 

P. We hare thus far been considering land and buildings ai? 
oecnpied for residence and enjoyment, as one of the outlets 
through which people spend their incomes and earnings. But 
are not many buildings and the larger area of land occupied for 
the purposes of profit ? 

B. Yes, the farms, factories, docks, canals, warehouses, 
railroadfl, mills, and buildings let out in counting-houses are 
all occupied for purposes of profit. Shops and schools may be 
considered as chiefly occupied for purposes of profit, partially 
also as dwellings. 

P, Pushing on our exmnination of rents into those obtain- 
able from tenements occupied {or purposes of profit, we may 
accept as pro?ed that, other things being the same, equal 
capitals, administered with equal capacities, will tend to produce 
equal profits, and consequently equal rents, so far as they are 
made np of profiis. Leaying the farms to the last, do we 
obserye the same yarieties of rents from premises occupied for 
purposes of business, as for dwellings ? 

B. Quite as great, if not greater. There are houses front- 
ing onr large thoroughfares and contiguous to the Royal 
Exchange, and warehouses by the riyer-side, which procure for 
their proprietors ten*fold the rents that could be obtauied for 
buildings of the same cost elsewhere. 

P, Can you explain the cause of this excess of rent, and 
show whether there be any limit aboye which this excess 
cannot be carried 9 

B. We will try. Let us begin by taking tor example a 
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number of buildings used chiefly as shops, the leases of which 
are expired, all built and capable of being rebuilt at the same 
cost, and all to be re-let. Capitalists, equal as to their com- 
mand of capital and attainments, bid for them as tenants, 
offering rents varying from 100/. to 1,000/. per annum. If, 
after paying these different rents, the profits of each were not 
approaching equality, it would be because those who were 
realizing the smaller profit had eijiher contracted to pay too 
large a rent for the premises which they occupy, or had lacked 
sagacity in bidding high enough for those which they missed. 

P. How can so much larger a gross profit, granting that it 
is to be reduced by the payment of extra-rent, be earned in one 
site than another, and that too by similar capitalists ? 

B. By the greater number of customers, which enables the 
capital to be turned more quickly. A capital of 3,000/. 
turned once a month might yield a profit of 60/. a month, or 
720/. a year, while the same capital turned twice each month 
might yield 150/. per month, or 1,800/. a year, all expenses 
deducted except rent. 

P. And what do you infer from the differences of oppor- 
tunity of earning profit which are presented by different sites ? 

B, There are two things which it is scarcely possible to 
avoid inferring : 1st. That an extra-rent will be bid by shop- 
keepers for the right of occupying the more favoured sites, and 
2nd. That the extra rent will not exceed the estimate of prob- 
able extra profit eai-nable in them. 

P. In order to facilitate our inquiry into what must be the 
consequence of occupying sites unequally adapted for earning 
profit, and to grapple with one difiSculty at a time, we have 
supposed the occupancy to be conjoined with equal capitals 
and equal administrative capacities. Do you think a con- 
junction of the kind will often be found in real life ? 

B, We should expect not. The tradesmen who can venture 
to undertake the payments of such extra rents as 1,000/. a 
year, ought to be thorough masters of their business in every 
respect. The notoriety and accessibility of their shops are 
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little more than attractioiis to enstcmierg, d liide use unless 
followed up by that kind of ii'eatiiient within the sbc^ idiifh 
retains the customers who hare onee been attraeted. 

P. In real life, then, yon wonld expeet ihat ssperkn* 
administratiYe capacities wonld be fonnd on iiie sites -where ihe 
larger rents were paid. And how abont the capitals f 

B. They wonld, also, most likely be larger an. the fxvoor&i 
sites. For, supposing them to be eq[ual at starting, llio&e 
conjoined with superior administratiTe eapaeity on tLe iaxonred 
sites would outgrow the capitals less ably administered on 
the other sites. Besides, ihe proprietors of shc^ thai win 
conmiand the enormous rents of which we aze spenJang^ woold 
give a preference to tenants possessed of tLe larger e^otals, <m. 
account of the promise thereby held ont for ihe seeuzity of 
their property, and for the punetoal payment o£ ihe renlf 
agreed upon. In real life, therefore, ihe supezior eapadlaes 
administering the larger capitals will be found among the 
occupants of fayoured sites paying the larger rents- 

P. Are there not instances of large business^ whie^ bare 
been established in comparatiTely obscure streets, ihemsi^em 
made notorious by the shops, ms^end of ih&r making ihe shofs 
notorious ? 

B. A life of conHnnous and well-diieeied efort has often 
been thus rewarded: adding anotlier example tc^ tbe many 
already noticed of what are really the fcwndaticais of indi-sidual 
and national well-being. 

P. Are there no other means arailable to sbopkeepere for 
giiring publicity to the merchandise in which they deal^ and to 
the services which they are prepared to render, so as to attract 
customers? 

B. AdvertisemeniB are frequently used for this fnjq^ose. A 
shopkeeper might consider ihai 6001. a year spent in adver- 
tising, would attract as many customers as an exlra rent of 
1,000/. a year. If not mistaken, he would have another 
advantage. When his reputation was well established, he 
might suspend, or discontinue his advertisements, occupy at a 
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low rent, and enjoy an extra profit — the reward of his si^aeity 
and administratiTe capaeitj. 

P. Will any portion of the extra profit obtainahle in the great 
thoronghflEures, arise oat of the higher prices to he had there 7 

B. As2k &et, higher priees are not to he had there^ Shop- 
keepers in the great thoronghfives cannot forget that there are 
other shopkeepers in the hy-streets, and some reiy enterprising, 
who advertise, and make other efforts to ohtain notice and 
customers. So far from higher prices preyailing in great 
thoroughfares and well-frequented neighhourhoods, they will 
rather be found in the less frequented. 

P. How is that to be explained ? 

B. There are many trades which it is ahnosl nec€fssftry 
should be established in every neighbourhood, however scat- 
tered, or however much out of the way — ^those of milkmafi, 
greengrocer, chandler, baker, butcher, and cheesemonger. If 
their services are indispensable, they must be sufficiently re- 
munerated ; and the only way in which that remuneration ean 
bo collected, is by the extra price charged on the limited 
number of articles for which customers are forthcoming. These 
extra prices are evidently paid by the consumer to make it 
worth the while of tradespeople to furnish in his own vicinity 
things which are indispensable to him, and which it would 
be more expensive to him to procure from a distance. 

P. Let us now examine into the principles which regolate 
the relationship between landlord and tenant, as connected with 
the cultivation of the land. What name has been appropriated 
to that largo class of men who direct the cultivation of th6 
land, and to the portions of land with the buildings upon them 
which thoy occupy ? 

P. The men are called farmers, and their holdings are 
cnllod ftuius. 

1\ Are fanners generally the proprietors of the farm which 
tlioy cultivate ? 

/>. No. The instances whore farmers own their farms are 
60 rare, that thoy may be considered exceptional. 
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P. How do they obtain permission to cnltirate farms which 
do not belong to them ? 

B. By coming to an agreement with the landlords or owners 
of the farms ? 

P. What is the inducement by which farmers persuade land- 
lords to yield possession of their land ? 

B, The offer of rent — of rent which the landlords can feel 
persuaded will be paid when due. 

P. What induces farmers to bind themselves to pay rent ? 

B. The expectation that, after the rent has been paid, the 
ordinary profit, at least, on the capital or stock inyested in the 
farm will be left to them. 

P. In the bargain for letting a farm, with or without the 
intervention of an agent, and especially where landlord and 
tenant come together for the first time, what amount of rent 
will the landlord endeavour to obtain, and the tenant to give ? 

B, The landlord will endeavour to obtain as large, and the 
tenant to pay as small, a rent as possible. 

F, May there not be conditions attached by a landlord to his 
letting, which will have great weight with a tenant ? 

B. The amount of rent which a tenant will undertake to 
pay will be larger or smaller, according to the terms of the 
lease offered to him ; larger, if the landlord undertook to con- 
tribute to improvements ; smaller, if he reserved rights to game, 
or subjected his tenant to conditions calculated to prevent his 
cultivating the land to the greatest advantage. 

P. Does all this bargaining between landlords and tenants tend 
to make the rents of farms equal, or nearly so, or very different ? 

B, Very different. 

P. Does this difference depend upon the extent of each farm ? 

B, Very little indeed. There are farms of more than a 
thousand acres for which landlords would gladly take half as 
much as what tenants are eager to give for other farms of less 
than 200. 

P. Does it depend upon the fertility of the soil ? 

B, Not entirely ; for many farms of comparatively inferior 
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soil command high rents on account of their proximity to markets, 
or of other advantages specially attached to their situation. 

P. Do rents remain stationary, or do thoy fluctuate like 
price ? 

13, They do not remain stationary; and although they 
fluctuate, they do not fluctuate like prices. From what we 
have heard, we should say that in our country, and in other 
countries which have shared the hlessings of modem civili- 
zation, there has heen of late years a steady increase of rental, 
a very large rise in the rent from some lands, and a smaller rise 
in the rent from most lands. 

P. Not from all lands ? 

,B, Not from all : for there are some lands which are not 
worth cultivating, and from which the owners can consequently 
ohtain no rent. 

P. To get at the causes of the varying rentals of difierent 
farms, I must frame my questions more methodically, and 
appeal to some of the knowledge which you have lately 
mastered. Do all farmers earn equal profits ? 

J], Very different ; and yet with a tendency towards equaUty, 
regard heing had to the circumstances of each farmer. 

P. What circumstances are you thinking of? 

B, His capital, his administrative capacity, and his partiality 
for his farm on account of its saluhrity, cheerftdness, and con- 
tiguity to kinsfolk and friends, or on any account, except that of 
its productiveness. All these things heing the same, or nearly so, 
the profits of each farmer would also he the same, or nearly so. 

P. Would not the fertility of the soil, the proximity to a 
market, and the numher of acres in different farms, cause the 
profits to vary ? 

P. No. These would cause rents, not profits, to vary. 

P. Can you offer any example to illustrate or confirm this 
statement ? 

B. When farms are to he lot, the particulars are generally 
pretty well inquired into and ascertained on hoth sides. Among 
those farms, let us select four which, after the payment of all 
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outgoings, rent excepted, will yield to equal capitals, adminis- 
tered with equal ability, 2,000Z., 1,500Z., 1,000?., and SOOl. 
respectively. Whatever might be the rent of the last, the rent 
of the others will be greater by 1,200Z., 700Z. and 200^., and 
the profits of each farmer will be the same. 

P. Suppose the farmer who rented the less productive farm 
discovered resources in it previously unthought of, would he not 
obtain extra profit ? 

B. Yes, during the term of his lease, and that would be the 
reward of his discernment as a cultivator. At the expiration of 
his lease, the newly brought to light properties in the farm being 
known, all that extra profit which was not dependent upon his 
tenant's special aptitude would go to the landlord as rent. Prac- 
tically, it would most likely be shared by landlord and tenant. 

P. Is it not possible to separate the aggregate rent receivable 
by a landlord into the two elements of interest for the capital 
invested in buildings and improvements on the farm, and of 
equivalent for all the return that the farm is capable of yield- 
ing over and above the returns to like capitals from farms the 
least productive of those thought to be worth cultivating ? 

B. A separation might be made in some such way as this. 
If, when a farmer took possession of a farm, the capital which 
had been expended on buildings and improvements were valued 
and paid by him to the landlord, the rent for which he con- 
tracted would be wholly derived from the estimate formed by 
him of what the farm was capable of yielding over and above the 
ordinary profits of stock. If the landlord and tenant made a 
separate agreement, by which the former lent the capital so 
valued to the tenant, the consideration for that loan would be 
determined by the prevailing rate of interest. 

P. May it not sometimes happen that landlords and tenants 
will advise and arrange together for their mutual benefit while 
a lease is yet unexpired ? If, for example, a landlord and a 
farmer, between whom there existed a lease, ten years of which 
were unexpired, could see their way to an increase of income of 
1001, per annum by an outlay of 1,000Z. capital, would there not 
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be a joint benefit deiiTable fimm the ontbiT, ahhoii^ neither might 
feel disposed to nndeitake it except idth the other's eonemrence ? 

B. This state of things might lead to the landlord's advance 
of, say 800/. capital, and to the tenant's advance of 200/. in 
payment of extra wages. The common gain might be shared 
in this way : an increased rent of 50/. a ^ear and the penna- 
nent improvement of the &nn to the landlord for his 800/^ 
50/. a year additional income to the tenant for ten years for his 
200/. and snperintendance. To this might be appended a pro- 
longation of the lease on tenns more &voiirable than wonld be 
conceded to any other tenant. 

P. There have been, and perhaps there still are persons who 
question the policy of allowing land to be held as private 
property : what would yon say to such objectors ? 

B. We would invite them to explain the grounds on which thej 
called in question rights that had so long been established. 

P. And if they declined or, not declining, £Edled to state any 
that you could understand, or could accept as satisfiietoijy mM 
you dismiss their objections as frivolous or untenable ? 

B. The objectors might deserve no further attention. Boi 
an objection being once suggested, it would be unwise in us to 
dismiss it till we had thoroughly examined it, if only for the pur- 
pose of testing the conclusions which we had previously formed. 

P. How would you set about that examination, where an 
objection was urged by persons who would not or could not 
adduce any grounds for it ? 

B. We would re-examine the grounds on which we had been 
induced to adopt the conclusions objected to, and endearoor to 
ascertain for ourselves wherein they failed to coincide with' tD 
our other conclusions which could not be disturbed. There are 
declaimers against laws for the protection of property who are 
only to be met in this way. They attribute all the destitution 
and much of the vice and crime which pervade society to these 
laws. A rc-examination of our own conclusions satisfies ns that 
all the ills of life would be aggravated if property were left un- 
protected. We can, besides, while observing the ilia which afflict 
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fiociety concurrently with our imperfect protection of property, 
trace most of them to their causes — causes, too, removable 
when mankind shall have the intelligence to recognize them, 
and the resolution to enter upon the work of extirpating them. 

P. And how will you apply this method in justification of the 
laws which confer rights to property in land ? 

B4 By endeavouring to ascertain in what way the land should 
be disposed of so as most to conduce to the general well-being. 
If rights to property in land had never been granted to indi- 
viduals, the only other arrangement possible would be to keep 
it under the control of general or local authorities acting for 
society at large, or for those sections of society which might be 
considered most likely to be benefited by it. 

P. What would be the harm if our laws which grant pro- 
tection to property in wealth were simply silent in regard to 
property in land ? 

B, Yon are laughing at us. Wealth could not be protected 
if the land were left to be scrambled for. Wealth rests upon 
the land. And how would it be possible to hold wealth of any 
kind independently of some holding upon the land ? Bights 
to cultivate the land and to build upon the land are indispens- 
able to the production of food, clothing, and shelter. 

P. Granting that some holding upon the land similar to 
that obtained by tenants is indispensable to the production and 
accumulation of wealth, how would the occupation and cultiva- 
tion of the land and the position of farmers and other tenants 
be affected by the substitution of public for private landlords or 
proprietors 9 

B. Not at all, except accidentally. The agents or trustees 
for the public, whoever they might be, after setting out such 
portions of the land as it was considered expedient to reserve 
for health and recreation, or other public purposes, would let 
the remainder, that is, nearly the whole, to the tenants who 
offered the highest rents — understood, of course, with good 
security. 

Pi Why would they do so ? 

a— ^ 
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B. To secnre the largest income for the society in whoso 
behalf they act as trustees. 

P. Bnt ought they to aim at obtaining the highest rents, if 
by so doing burdens too heavy to be borne were inflicted upon 
tenants ? 

B. When it is asked what landlords ought to aim at, we can 
but answer, at that which will most conduce to the wel&re of 
society. What tenants and what amount of rent ought to be 
accepted so as most to benefit society, may have to be inquired 
into. But we should not be warranted in assuming that the 
tenants who offer the highest rents are less capable of earning 
a profit, after paying them, than tenants who offer the 
lower. 

P. Do you mean that it is as easy for a tenant to pay a large 
as a small rent, and retain a profit for himself 9 

B. No. But we do mean that it is easier for some tenants 
to retain a profit, after paying the larger rent for which they 
have covenanted, than it would be for others to retain a profit, 
after paying the smaller rent. 

P. As you evidently lean to the opinion that landlords ought 
to choose for tenants those whom they believe to be capable of 
paying, as well as ready to covenant to pay, the higher rents, 
will you state your reasons for this opinion ? 

B, Because those tenants who are capable of paying the 
highest rents, are also capable of making the land yield in 
abundance what will be most acceptable to society. 

P. Would the substitution of public for private property in 
land make any alteration in prices ? 

B. Not unless it should cause more or less produce to be 
raised firom the land ; and why it should do that we cannot dis- 
cover. The price obtained for the produce raised under the 
most unfavourable circumstances must be suflScient to remu- 
nerate the cultivator, while the cultivators of the better soils 
cannot be prevented from obtaining the same prices. Hence 
arises their ability to pay rent, as well as their inability to 
obtain permission to cultivate superior soils without paying rent. 
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P. Would land agents appointed by public authority be 
more likely to let the lands so as to place them under the 
management of the best tenants than private proprietors, or 
the agents appointed by them ? 

B. We ought hardly, perhaps, to venture an opinion. We 
cannot help suspecting that public functionaries would scarcely 
let the lands so advantageously for society as the freeholders 
and landlords, who have hitherto held the right of letting. 

P. Do we not occasionally hear of the diflGiculty of obtaining 
possession of land, for building and other purposes, in the vicinity 
of towns cramped for space to accommodate their growing 
population ? 

B^ We do. But we believe it to be the opinion of com- 
petent judges that difficulties of this kind are attributable to 
defects, complications, and ambiguities in titles, and the fears 
which they give rise to — evils that might be remedied ; and to 
faulty methods of transferring property in land, whether by 
purchase, gift, or inheritance — ^methods which we are told might 
be made quite as simple as those for the transfer of other 
property. On occasions, where the good of society requires 
that individual feelings should be made to yield, parliament 
will compel landowners to surrender those particular rights 
that stand in the way, granting to them an equivalent, to be 
adjudicated, if required, by some impartial tribunal, for what 
they are compelled to part with. Instances of this kind are to 
be seen every year in acts of parliament for the construction 
and extension of railroads, docks, and canals, and for the 
opening and widening of streets. 

P. If titles to land were simplified and assured, and transfers 
were made as easy and inexpensive as transfers of other pro- 
perty, do you think that individual freeholds would present no 
impediments to such uses and applications of land as might be 
called for by the altering circumstances of society, greater than 
would be presented if all freeholds were vested in the com- 
munity ? 

jB, That is our thought. Even now, with qui <iom^^^R^\^\ 
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and doubtful titles, and difficult, tedious, and expensive transfers, 
we see that the progressiye rise of rents and increasing yalues of 
land, through the action of those who know how to apply it to new 
purposes, transfer occupancy from fiarmers to graziers, to cow- 
keepers, to market-gardeners, to brick makers, and to builders. 

P. If our leaning were in favour of seeing the freehold pro- 
perty of land vested in the public, and leases granted by public 
functionaries, would there be any difficulty in introducing that 
system of holding and letting into this country 9 

B. The difficulty would be the existence of private rights, 
which it would be necessary to buy up. The surplus above the 
ordinary profits of stock which property in land bestowa upon 
those who hold it — a surplus ever growing with the progress of 
any community in intelligence and conduct, and hence in wealth 
and numbers, has been resorted to as a means of investment 
for savings — ^has been bought and sold, given, bequeathed, and 
inherited for ages ; forms the incomes of hospitals, schools, 
universities, corporations, widows, and minors. The purchase 
of their rights could only be made through wealth collected from 
those by whom it is more beneficially employed; and the dispos* 
session of the rights without purchase would be iniquitous. 

P. The founding of a new colony affords an opportimity of 
choosing any tenure of land that may be considered best 
adapted to promote the wealth and well-being of society without 
fear of disturbing rights which, in fact, do not exist. Various 
plans have prevailed. The one most in vogue now — starting 
with the admission that the land is at first vested in the govern- 
ment, as trustee for society — is, to sell it. The question may 
fairly be put : had the land bettor be sold, and, thereby, handed 
over to individual management, the same as every other agent 
of production, or had the management better be retained by 
government, and conducted by functionaries appointed all over 
the country for the purpose ? 

B. Rents — meaning, by rents, equivalents for superiority of 
producing power with equal capitals — would be nominal till all 
the more eligible sites had been appropriated. It may bo 
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presumed that the strongest encouragement to each emigrant 
will be to let him feel that the whole produce of his sagacity 
and industry is secured to himself. With the right of property 
in land bestowed on individuals, each emigrant will have this 
feeling. With the right to property in land withheld, each 
emigrant would feel that part of the future benefits derivable 
&om the fullest exercise of all his faculties was not to be at his 
disposal. As far as we can see, we are inclined to think, and 
we will not venture to egress ourselves more strongly, that 
simplicity of arrangement and inducements to cultivate and 
improve to the utmost, are more likely to be the result of 
individijal proprietorship, than of reserving the whole freehold 
of the land for public purposes. 

P. If I do not misunderstand you, it would be of no great 
moment whether freehold rights to land were or were not 
granted to individuals, after t^e colonists^ had once taken firm 
root in the new settlement. 

B, We would rather say that we are not prepared to express 
confident opinion upon the subject. Thus far only can we 
see at present. With ike birth and growth of rent, land is sure 
to be let. It always has been, and we think we may say that 
we have learned, with your help, why it has been, and why it is 
likely to continue to be, let. Who are to be the landlords^ 
publio bodies, or individuals to whom the tenants are to pay 
rent, must be a matter of little importance to them, provided 
the engagements are faithfully performed. Whether it would 
be desirable to add to the other frmctions of government those 
of finding tenants for all the land of the country, and of 
collecting the rents, may well be doubted by all who are 
acquainted with the difficulties in the way of obtaining a 
satisfactory performance of those duties which can only be per- 
formed by public functionaries. 
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OiN BORROWING AND LENDING. 



P. We have toucliecl more than once m the course of these 
conversations upon the practice of horrowing and lending. The 
advantages, rather than the dangers connected with that prac- 
tice, are what have more particularly been brought to our 
notice. It would have been impossible, however, even if you 
had made the attempt, for you to avoid catching a glimpse of 
the dangers with which the practice may be beset — some un- 
avoidable, others avoidable — some that appear to be run into 
through ignorance and heedlessness, others that fall upon the 
most intelligent and cautious. I dare say you could mention 
some of the evils that have been introduced by borrowing, or 
incurring debt ? 

B. To go on from day to day, from week to week, and from 
year to year without making some provision for the times that 
are coming, when the ability to earn may be temporarily sus- 
pended, or permanently extinguished, is bad enough. So ffttal 
a habit, if universal, would quickly unpeople the earth. In 
proportion to its prevalence would a community be afflicted 
with want and beggary, and all the vices, crimes, and other ills 
which ever have accompanied insufficient stores of wealth. 
And there can be no question that to aggravate these evils by 
running into debt, must be something worse than mere extrava- 
gance of expenditure. 

P. Might not people, hardened in prodigal habits, reconcile 
themselves to incurring debts, by the thought that the dangers 
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to which their extravagance exposes them, would hardly bo 
increased by borrowing ? 

JS. They might, and no doubt they do. But society, which 
has a deep interest in preventing extravagance, has a still 
deeper interest in preventing borrowers from incurring debts 
which they will not be able to pay. 

P. Society knows that it is in perpetual danger of having 
the maintenance of the extravagant imposed upon it. But the 
extravagant who run into debt, do worse than expose society to 
that danger. They diminish the store out of which society 
will have to maintain them. This may well make society look 
with disapprobation on^such of its members as so misconduct 
themselves. Have any names been appropriated to the state 
into which people fell who are unable to pay their debts ? 

B. Insolvency and bankruptcy are the two best known 
to us. 

p. To whom are the names, insolvents and bankrupts, 
applied ? 

B. To persons who are unable to pay their debts. 

P. Do any people suffer by insolvents and bankrupts besides 
those who cannot obtain payment of what is owing to them ? 

B, Sometimes not: at other times the suffering may be 
spread fer and wide. 

P. Do you mean that one feilure may be the cause of many 
others ? 

B. That of course. But we were thinking of the breaking 
up of establishments, the stoppage of works, the non-fulfilment of 
contracts, leading to the throwing out of employment of numerous 
workmen, and to the distress and misery of their femilies. 

P. Are not those evils dreadful enough to make one wish 
that the practice of borrowing could be got rid of altogether ? 

B. T7e may have much more to leam ; but, as at present 
informed, our impression is that the benefits to society from 
borrowing discreeUy, hi outweigh the evils, great as they are, 
occasioned by dishonest and imprudent borrowers. 

P, Jf th^^ evUs are unavoidable, they must be viewed. «i& 
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terrible drawbacks npon the advantages derived from the pne- 
tice of borrowing and lending. If they are avoidablei and sn 
not avoided, what must the evils be attributed to ? 

B. To misconduct originatmg in ignoranoOi or in bad di^ 
position, or in the two united. 

P. And have you any opinion of your own as to whethtf 
they are avoidable or not ? 

B. That much of the evil is avoidable, there can be littb 
doubt anywhere. Certainly we feel none. 

P. And how may better teaching and traming be ezpeeted 
to act on the suffering occasioned by the kind of ignorance anJ 
bad disposition that you are thinking of? 

B. To diminish it by preventing, partly, at least, ihe igno- 
rance and bad dispositions. 

p. Can you feel quite confident of your ability to distingnish 
ignorant from intelligent borrowing, honest from dishonest 
borrowing, good disposition, in regard to the practice, from bad 
disposition, until you know more of the methods of dealing, to 
which the practice of borrowing and lending has given rise f 

B. We are conscious that we have little of the knowledge 
necessary to enable us to trust our judgment beyond that of the 
danger which must attach to incurring debts, in addition to 
spending extravagantly. 

P. As the transactions between borrowers and lenders assume 
a great variety of shapes, under some of which the very prac- 
tice of borrowing may almost be hidden even from the parties 
concerned, we shall do well to make ourselves acquainted with 
the processes by which debts are contracted, and also with some 
of the terms commonly used when speaking of them. What 
name is given to the party who incurs or contracts a debt ? 

B. He is called a debtor. 

P. And to the party of whom he has borrowed ? 

B. He is called a creditor. 

P. From this word ** creditor," is derived a form of expres- 
sion much used when sellers trust buyers, so far as to allow 
them to depart with the merchandise for which the price has 
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been settled between thaOy wilhoiil payiBg &e glyfhtrf i 
of money? 

B. The seller is said to gire credil, and Ike bvrer to lake 
credit. 

P. Adopting this teim, let as nov auieATOwT to tiaee out 
the conseqaences of credit as we see it used, kaxnis^ as we go 
along how we onght to nse it ; whoi to accept, wben to derime, 
when to offer, when to deny, when to expand, wlm to ccor 
tract, when to continue, when to withdraw it ; all with aTiew to 
make onr own industrial effiirts more prodoctive, to iBcrease 
the general wealth, to keep clear of iiyarr to onsehes, and to 
avoid inflicting it npon others. An inqnrj of this kind kas 
been called, not inaptly, an inqfoiry into tiie ** motals of oediL'* 
One of the most common and most sin^e Ibnns of cn^ak^ is 
where tradesmen part with the merchandiae in whadi tker deal, 
the prices being fixed, but the payment of the raoieT bexsg de- 
ferred for a week, a month, a year, or any other pcnod agreed 
upon. Do yon see any ohjectioii to that mode of taking credit f 

B, We ^ould require to know more of the drcamstMBces 
under which the credit was taken in each case, befcxe we cosld 
venture upon forming and expressing a judgment. 

P. When the credit is taken and given mer^ as a matter 
of convenience, to get rid of the frequent recurrence of petty 
payments^ the debtors being notoriously possessed of a super- 
fluity of means for making these payments ? 

B. We can see no objection to such a use of credit. 

P. When the credit is taken by annuitants or by labourers, 
who will have ample means of fulfilling their engagements out 
of their forthcoming annuities or wages f 

B. To such a use of credit there are the gravest objections. 
There is less danger in using credit to consume an annuity before 
it is due than wages which are yet to be earned. But even annui- 
ties have to meet exceptional or unusual claims, as well as the 
ordinary; and surely it is more conducive to security and to the 
faithful discharge of the duties which must be attached to the 
possession of an annuity, if expenditure be kept within tbfi^^xc^^ 
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of the past annuity received, instead of being suffered to overran 
into the annuity next to fall due. Even those who may be 
disposed to excuse a regulation of expenditure sanctioning the 
anticipation of future means, instead of reserving ftitare means 
for future consumption, would still place some limit beyond 
which future income should not be anticipated. We think 
it more prudent and better and wiser to make present and past 
incomes suffice, or rather more than suffice, for present 
expenditure. When from annuities, by which of course we 
mean perpetual annuities, or at least for life and well secured, 
we turn to wages, to incomes dependent upon the continued 
eaming-power of those who receive them, the practice of using 
credit to spend the wages coming in sets at defiance the 
plainest rules of good conduct. It is to be utterly regardless 
of all provision against becoming a burthen upon otheis, 
against exposure to temptation beyond the powers of resistance, 
and against inability to perform satisfactorily the most tender, 
the most sacred, and the most urgent of duties. 

P. Do you condemn all use of credit for the purpose rf 
expenditure ? 

B. We cannot do otherwise, understanding that the 
acceptance of credit simply to avoid inconvenient frequency of 
payment is not to be included in our condemnation. But in 
pressing this question upon us, you ought not to suspect that 
we can have forgotten our former condemnation of the very 
same, practice. It was agreed that labourers ought not only to 
refrain from consuming future wages, that is, from borrowing 
for the purpose of expenditure, but to refrain from comsuming 
the whole of the wages actually received ; that since future 
wages have greater charges awaiting them than it is probable 
they will be able to bear, they must be strengthened by savings 
from past and present wages, and not weakened by consuming 
a part of them through the use of credit. 

P. The use of credit for the purposes of expenditure being 
utterly condemned, and understanding that henceforward we 
are limitmg our inquiries to the acceptance of credit as A 
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tideans of production ; when credit is given, what may we say is 
taken by those who trust, in place of the money which, with- 
r out trust, would be paid to them ? 
* B. A promise to pay. 

P. Are promises to pay, as substitutes for present payment, 
made so as to appoint definitively the future day of payment ? 

B. They are made in a variety of ways ; payment being 
deferred sometimes for a few days, sometimes for months, and 
even for years. When the day is not fixed, there will be an 
understanding that payment is not to be deferred beyond some 
tiine tolerably well known without being expressed. 

P. Are you prepared to state at what times payments ought 
to be made, whenever credit is taken ? 

B. We need not hesitate to answer, on the days appointed, 
whether expressed or implied. Supposing the use of credit to 
condnce to the most profitable employment of capital, any want 
of punctuality or fidelity in fulfilling engagements will tend to 
restrict its use, and so far to prevent the most advantageous 
application of capital. 

P. Can you show me, by some example, how a want of 
punctuality in making repayment of loans may prevent the 
distribution of capital in the way most likely to lead to its 
profitable employment. 

B. A capitalist who makes it his business, or part of his 
business, to lend capital, is always on the look out, in common 
with other men engaged in industrial pursuits, to place it as 
profitably a« possible. His special desire, for this purpose, is 
to meet with the most suitable borrowers. His capital may be 
out on loans repayable at different periods, at the end of a 
week, of a month, of a year. He could not arrange or con- 
tract beforehand to make loans to others, unless sure of being 
punctually repaid himself. 

P. When people take credit for the commodities which they 
buy, what use do they make of these commodities ? 

B, They employ them in their business. They sell them 
again, or manufacture, or export them. 
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P. How can they make sure of being able to fhlfil tiieir 
engagements, parting thus with the commodities which ihey 
have purchased, and not having the money, as may be pre' 
sumed, at the time of purchasing ? 

B, It is not to be expected that we, with oUr limited know- 
ledge, should be able to explain how they are to do it. But we 
know, and therefore may say, that they ought to do it. They 
are not compelled to take credit ; and if they take it^ they ought 
to feel as sure of haying the means of paying, as they ate thai 
they will be called upon to pay at the time appointed. 

P. There is reason in what you say. You cannot, at your 
age, be sufficiently familiar with the details of any Imsiness, 
especially if complicated by the use of credit, to be able to point 
out the precautions by which all danger of inability to falfil 
engagements is to be guarded against. But you can appreciate 
the principles which ought to be observed, and judge of the 
characters of the merchants and others engaged in businese 
according as they trifle with, or religiously respect, those piin- 
ciples. Let us take the case of a shop-keeper who, with a 
stock of 1,000Z., and capital enough besides to pay wages and 
other current expenses, and a ready-money trade of 2001, • 
week, might form the opinion that if he were to donble his 
stock and at the same time extend and improve his assortmenti 
he would probably also double his trade. Feeling his way 
cautiously, he begins to increase his purchases by accepting 
one month's credit, and eventually raises his stock to 2,0002. and 
his ready money trade to 400L a week : could you form any 
opinion of the prudence, and hence of the morality, of his ihufl 
accepting credit ? 

B, It seems to us that he would be safely within the bounds 
of prudence. He would owe 1,000^., and be in the receipt of 
400Z. a week. The slightest derangement in his trade would 
warn him to reduce his weekly purchases below his weekly 
receipts, and, if necessary to bring down his stock to a level with 
his capital. Whereas, if his trade continued as flourishing as 
when ho began to buy on credit, his extra profit, combined with 
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economy, might at the end of a few years make him the 
possessor of donhle his original capital, and canse him to relin- 
quish the nse of credit, or still farther to extend his hnsiness. 

P. Suppose, while taking credit himself, he were to give 
credit to his customers : is not that another means frequently 
resorted to for the extension of business ? 

B. Giving credit, evidently adds to the danger of accepting 
credit. The party who does both is not warranted, with all his 
vigilance to ascertain the characters of those whom he trusts, in 
relying exclusively upon the fulfilment of all the promises made 
to him for the means of liquidating the liabilities contracted by 
him to others. 

P. Which do you consider the more dangerous, giving or 
taking credit ? 

JB. Taking, of course. No man becomes bankrupt by giving 
credit. He may sustain serious losses ; but so long as he bwefi( 
nothing, he can only ruin or damage himself and those depen- 
dent upon him. Nevertheless, giving credit incautiously, is not 
to be looked upon as a trivial offence. It is, to say the least of 
it, to place the means of doing mischief to themselves within 
the reach of the thoughtless and inexperienced, and to provide 
encouragements and opportunities for recklessness and dis- 
honesty. Moreover, the person who gives credit, as well as 
takes it, if he be not circumspect in his dealings, is really 
giving credit on the security, not merely of his own capital, but 
of that which has been trusted to him by the parties from whom 
he accepted credit: a proceeding for which we are unable to find 
a justification. 

P. If from tradesmen we turn to merchants — especially 
merchants whose business is with distant parts of the world, we 
find that, although they might contrive not to take credit, they 
can scarcely avoid giving it. If exporters, their merchandise 
must be trusted to the merchants to whom they consign it. If 
importers, they will have to trust the money with which their 
orders are to be executed abroad. If both importers and 
exporters, it would still be impossible for them not to trust their 
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property in some degree to others. Credit may be given beyond 
what is absolutely necessary. But even where the granting of 
credit is restricted within the narrowest limits, all the dangers 
attached to placing trust in others are incurred here. What 
thoughts suggest themselves to you in regard to merchants 
who, besides trusting in this manner and giving credit, take it 
also? 

B. We can do little more than express how deeply we feel 
the need of intelligence and circumspection to qualify people for 
engaging in business fraught with so much risk. To What 
extent credit ought to be taken in proportion to the capital, and 
what allowance should be made for possible disappointments, 
before counting upon debts receivable for the discharge of debts 
payable, it is beyond our capacity to judge. That credit shoold 
not be accepted for more than a certain amount in proportion to 
the capital, and that the credit accepted should be still further 
contracted where credit is given, we can see. We take it for 
granted that the merchants who accept credit intend to obey the 
rule of incurring no liabilities without providing that the means 
to liquidate them shall be forthcoming as punctually as the 
claims will be presented. 

P. In accepting credit you will observe that the debt, whether 
incurred by loan or by deferring payment for commodities pur- 
chased or estimated in money, is at the appointed time to be 
paid in money. The merchant's object, however, in taking 
credit is to obtain possession of commodities wherewith to 
trade. Buying commodities on credit, or buying commodities 
with borrowed money, he may equally be looked upon as 
borrowing in one denomination and promising to pay in another. 
He cannot pay his debts except by the sale of commodities ; 
and one of the uncertainties of his trade is the price, or quan- 
tity of money, which he will obtain for his commodities. Is 
not this an element of risk in the use of credit sufficiently 
important to call for special attention ? 

B. It certainly appears to us to deserve all the attention 
that can be bestowed upon it by the most experienced and 
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cautious of merchants, supposing them to venture upon accept- 
ing credit at all. 

P. I am glad to see that the dangers inseparable from the 
use of credit have made a deep impression upon you. To be 
aware of the danger of accepting credit, and to be resolved not 
to encounter it until armed with the intelligence and ability to 
guard against it, is already to have accomplished more than 
half of what is necessary in order to reap in security the profit 
with which the judicious use of credit is fraught. I should 
like you to have an opportunity of examining some of the 
elements of danger in the uses of credit, so that their features 
may be familiar to you. Distance of place, principally as in- 
volving length of time and uncertainty of communication, may 
be noted as an element of danger. Does the nature of the 
commodities in which a merchant trades appear to you to have 
any bearing upon his security ? 

J5. If the commodities in which he traded were perishable, 
and if besides they were subject to great fluctuations of price, 
the danger attached to use of credit must be considerably en- 
hanced. Occasional instances of large extra profit will, no doubt, 
with good management, compensate for occasional heavy losses. 

P. Why, then, should there be more danger from using 
credit to merchants trading in those commodities than to mer- 
chants who trade in commodities less perishable and less subject 
to fluctuations of price ? 

B. There is not really more danger to the merchant thoroughly 
acquainted with the conditions of its safe use and practised in 
complying with them. But there is greater exposure to danger, 
if the requisite intelligence and caution and conscientiousness 
are wanting. Two merchants, one importing silver and the 
other rice, would be exposed to very different fluctuations in 
the proceeds of their importations. The first might always cal- 
culate within 5 per cent, what silver would realize. Whereas rice, 
under the combined influences of condition and season, might 
at one time yield to the second a profit of 100 per cent., and at 
another bo unequal to repay the expenses of importation. 
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P. Might I put the case of your two merohants in thii 
way — that, granting each of them to have a capital of 10,0001*$ 
it would be imprudent in one to have, by means of credit, 
20,000Z. of rice at risk at a time, while it might be pradent in 
the other to have 100,000^. of silver ? 

B. We can readily conceive that some such distinction in 
the use of credit ought to be observed by two merchants so 
differently circumstanced. And although it is desirable thai 
all merchants should possess the qualifications to enable them 
to manage their business with safety to others as well as with 
profit to themselves, it is plain to us that any want of the 
requisite qualifications is much more likely to be brought to 
light, and to lead to ruin and disgrace, when the commo- 
dities bought on credit are subject to great fluctuations of 
price. 

P. If I do not misinterpret your views, you lean to tha 
opinion that the use of credit ought to be adopted to a very 
limited extent by merchants who, besides dealing in perisbaUe 
commodities, import them from great distances. 

B. That certainly is our leaning, because to bear the oeea- 
sional heavy losses to which such importations are exposed, 
the capital and accumulated profits ought not to be much less 
than the value of the merchandise at risk. Credit thus re- 
stricted is almost nominal. It partakes of the character of 
that which is taken by a housekeeper who pays his bills weekfy 
merely for convenience sake. 

P. Had you any special reason for adding ** eonscientimuh 
ness '* to the intelligence and caution which you say are indis- 
pensable to admit of the use of credit without danger ? 

B, We were thinking that men who are not held to be 
wanting in either intelligence or caution might, if unscrupulous, 
make use of credit so largely, that their ventures, if successful, 
would bring large profits to themselves, while, if unsuccessful, 
the losses would fall upon others. 

P. You cannot surely expect me to believe that a man may 
bo intelligent and unconscientious at the same time I Will yon 
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iUaBtraie yoor meaning by an example, to assist me to judge 
how far I can agree with you ? 

B, We are as follj^ persuaded as you are that an nneon- 
scientious man cannot be intelligent in the widest and, there- 
fore, in the trae sense of the term ; bnt he may be in a popular 
though narrow and, therefore, fidse sense of the tenn. We mi^ 
illustrate our meaning by the example of a merchant who, with 
very limited capital, but in a position to obtain credit to a great 
extent, should purchase hugely, preTious to the gathering in of a 
crop — ^whether of graio, or cotton, or fruit. His sagacious {oog- 
nostications, concerning the probable badness of the crop, are 
borne out by the result. He realises a large profit. Had his 
expectations been thwarted by some unlooked-for change in the 
weather, the loss would have &llen upon those who had in- 
cautiously trusted him. His use of credit was not the less un- 
conscientious because he gained. It is to guard against the 
interpretation of intelligence in a narrow and fdse sense, that 
we say intelligence and caution must be accompanied by 
conscientiousness to enable the benefit of credit to be enjoyed 
in safety. We would rather that conscientiousness were held 
to be an essential ingredient of intelligence. 

P. Is the same caution needful in the use of credit by the 
manufacturer ? 

B. Unless he combine mercantile with his ordinary business^ 
he need only calculate and prepare for the fluctuations of prices 
during the time required for manu&cturing processes — ^betweoi 
the buying of the raw material and the sale of his £Eibrics. His 
exposure to^risk may be less than that of the merchant in some 
respects, while greater in others. His &ctoiy, with all its 
machinery and appurtenances, the fixed capital or plant, as it 
is sometimes called, forms a large item in his capital. Should 
he have borrowed on the security of that part of his capital, 
and, besides, purchase his raw material on credit, and, for the 
sake of extending his sales, give credit on what he sells, we 
could not say that his danger might .not be fully equal to ili 
of the most adyenturous of merchants. Haying ozganiaoi 
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works on a scale greatly ont of proportion to his capital, a M 
in the price of the finished fabric weekly turned ont from his 
factory might involve him in loss far beyond what his capital 
would enable him to bear. He cannot extricate himself so 
readily as the merchant from the difficulty of his position. The 
merchant when he begins to suspect danger discontinues his 
purchases. But a manufacturer's suspension of purchases 
means suspension of profit from all that part of his capital 
which is immovable, and on which, if he have borrowed, be 
must pay interest. 

P. There are some manufacturers who, instead of owning 
their factories and machinery, pay a rent for the occupation aod 
use of them. Is not this a safer arrangement than that of hoiiow- 
ing capital on the security of their own capital fixed in them ? 

B. The undertaking to pay rent for a term of years, with 
an engagement not to be dispossessed of the premises and 
machinery during that term, and a loan of capital for the 
same term on their security, with an engagement that the loin 
shall not be called in before the expiration of the term, appear 
to differ little the one from the other, as regards the fixed 
liability imposed upon the manufacturer. In either case, he 
becomes responsible for the payment of a fixed annuity, whether 
he earn a profit or sustain a loss. It must not be overlooked 
that this annuity, although intended by him to be paid out of 
the profit which he expects to earn, is secured upon the capital, 
making it all the more urgent that the acceptor of the credit 
should be master of the intelligence, aptitude, and energy 
requisite to make his prospective profits all but certain, 
tempered with the caution to prevent his being crushed by 
exceptional or temporary losses and disappointments. 

P. Caniers by land and water, among whom, as the two 
largest classes, may be mentioned railway proprietors and ship- 
owners, are also acceptors of credit — sometimes on a tolerably 
large scale. Do you know of any great dangers to which they 
are exposed from the use of credit ? 

B, Danger depends at all times more upon the character 
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and management of the borrower than upon the line of business 
in which- he is engaged. A railway company which can earn 
6 per cent, upon the whole capital embarked, and borrows one- 
half of it at 4 per cent., is able to pay a dividend of 8 per 
cent, upon that half which is its own, bearing in mind that it is 
responsible for the whole of the risk. Another company which 
should find itself unable to earn more than 8 per cent, with 
the same proportion of debt at 4 per cent., would be reduced to 
a diyidend of 2 per cent, for its own proprietors. If the 
earnings were to sink to 2 per cent., they would be entirely 
absorbed by the payment of interest on the debt, leaving the 
proprietors dividend-less. The shipowners* business seems 
more exposed to vicissitudes than that of the railway company. 
Supposing the profits to be the same on an average of years, 
the earnings of each year might vary considerably, chequered 
by periods of loss sufficiently protracted to test the precautions 
of all who are accepting credit. 

P. We have been talking of a great number of businesses, 
conscious that we are unacquainted with the details of them. 
Do yon think, nevertheless, that you can make out any prin- 
ciples which, if reduced to rules or precautions for avoiding 
danger while earning profit, ought to be observed by all who 
use credit or become borrowers ? 

B. The rules or precautions which ought to be observed, so 
far as we can judge, resolve themselves principally into con- 
siderations of the time stipulated for repayment of the sums 
borrowed, and of the limit which ought not to be exceeded as 
regards the proportion of the capital owned to the credit 
accepted. 

P. Will you specify the conclusions which you think may 
be formed under both these heads, beginning with that of 
time ? 

B, The time at which an acceptor of credit engages to 
repay the money which he borrows should not be earlier than 
that at which he is assured it will be at his disposal for repay- 
ment. This rule is neglected by those whg borrow money. 
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say for a year, and apply it in snoh a way, tay in deep-drain- 
ing or in erecting improved buildings and machixierj, as thai, 
however profitably employed, it could not be at their dispofltl 
in the form of money in less than fiye years. They dqieod 
upon being able to renew their loan or to borrow elsewhere at 
the end of a year. They ran the risk of placing themsalTM 
entirely in the power of their creditors. The same &iilt would 
be committed by a shipowner, who, borrowing for a short time, 
expended the sum borrowed upon a ship bound for a distant 
voyage, the freight of which could not be looked for till a ywi 
after his debt became due. 

P. And, next, as to the proportion which the amount of 
credit accepted ought to bear to the actual capital ? 

B. This, we have seen, may be larger in some bnainessea 
than in others. The rule to be observed by all who would be 
honest as well as safe, while seeking to earn profit, must be to 
incur no responsibilities, the possible losses from which might 
be heavier than their capitals could sustain* The justification 
for borrowing at all is the probability, approaching to certaintj, 
that profit will be earned through the loan. The limit which 
ought to be self-imposed upon the borrower is not to haiard 
other people's capital in quest of profit for himself to such a& 
extent that his own capital will not enable him to sustain the 
whole of any loss that can possibly accrue. To expose the 
capital of others beyond that limit without their consent ex* 
pressly given ought to deprive him who is guilty of so doing 
of any title to the character of an honest man. 

P. In the arrangements for borrowing and lending, the 
credit given is in very many cases entirely personal ; the 
standing of the parties trusted, as regards character and 
capital being supposed to justify a reliance upon the punctual 
payment of the debts incurred. In others, a lien is given by 
the borrower upon some portion of his capital to secure the 
lender against loss from his debtor's insolvency. The lender 
of the money, in these cases, has some portion of the land, 
buildings, ships, or morchandiso vested in him by the borrower 
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also the names attached to the different people who became 
parties to the order ? 

B. This kind of order is called a bill of exchange. The 
creditor or seller on trust who adopts this mode of obtaining 
payment is called the drawer. The debtor or buyer who 
acknowledges his debt and engages to pay it is called the 
acceptor. And where the bill passes through several hands 
previous to its liquidation, each pai-ty who writes his name on 
the back is called an endorser. 

P. You are anticipating a question that I was about to put 
concerning the ways in which these bills of exchange are used. 
When the drawer has obtained the acceptance of his debtor, or 
when he has drawn the bill in the confidence that it will be ac- 
cepted, does he sometimes pay it away to a creditor of his own? 

B, Yes : and in this way it may, like money, be made to 
assist in liquidating many debts. Besides the security of the 
acceptor, each party who receives the bill has the security also 
of all the endorsers who have preceded him, he in his turn 
giving his security to those who follow him. 

P. Do you mean that bills of exchange are received as money 
in payment of debts ? 

B. We mean that they circulate from hand to hand in 
settlement of accounts and liquidation of debts; but every 
debtor remains liable to the creditor whose account he settles 
with a bill, until that bill has been paid. 

P. Subject to that liability, may bills of exchange be con- 
sidered as substitutes for money ? 

B, Partially only, inasmuch as allowance must be made in 
the shape of interest for the time to elapse tiU the bill becomes 
due. But they afford facilities for borrowing and lending, and 
for purchasing on credit; and thereby may be said to co-operate 
with money in liquidating debts. 

P. Can you explain how bills of exchange are made to do 
part of the work of money, for that I take to be your meaning 
when you say that they co-operate with money ? 

B. Wo may suppose a merchant to have made numerous 
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sales on credit, and to have in his possession, as the £raits of 
them, nnmerous bills npon other merchants, due in one, two, 
three, four, five, and six months. These bills have so far done 
the work of money. He wishes, in his turn, to make some 
purchases. He selects the commodities, settles the prices, and 
then negotiates the payment. If the sellers consent to take his 
bills, the use of money is again dispensed with. The sellers, 
however, might require money, or they might fear to trust him 
for the whole amount of his purchases. The bills of exchange 
in the buyer's possession give him a choice of two ways of 
meeting the wishes of those from whom he is purchasing. He 
may paji with some of his bills to them, finding them willing to 
receive bills of exchange in part payment of his purchases. Or 
he may borrow money from others on the security of these bills, 
and pay for his merchandise in cash. 
I P. Does it appear to you that the merchant who uses his 
! bills of exchange in this way is a borrower ? 

B. He is as much a borrower when he receives merchandise 
or money in exchange for his bills, as he is a lender when he 
receives bills in payment for his own merchandise or money ; 
and he owes it to himself and to others to exercise all that 
caution which is called for by the double process of taking and 
giving credit. 

P. Supposing bills of exchange to inspire the fullest confi- 
dence, are they always taken with equal readiness instead of 
money ? 

B. Something else besides the goodness of the bill has to be 
taken into consideration before that question can be answered. 
An unexceptionable bill of exchange will be taken as readily as 
money, provided a deduction be made for interest proportioned 
to the time which has to elapse before the bill becomes due. 
Assuming the current rate of iuterest to be 4 per cent, per 
annum, a bill of lOOOZ., if due in six months, would be equivalent 
to 980/. cash, if in three months to 990Z., and if in six weeks 
to 9951. cash. 

P. When it does not suit sellers to receive payment except 
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in cash, yon said the wonld-be pnrchasers on credit rxn^i 
obtain money for their bills from other parties ? 

B, It is well known that there always are people on the look 
out to earn interest by making loans on good secarity, just as 
mnch as there are others who want to borrow and are prepared 
to pay interest on what they borrow* Unexceptionable bills of 
exchange afford a most convenient medium for borrowing and 
lending. 

P. When the holder of bills of exchange disposes of them 
for money, is there not a name which is sometimes specially 
applied to the transaction ? 

B. He is said to discount them. There is this adyantage 
attached to the security of a bill of exchange : the holder of il 
knows that as it approaches maturity it becomes more and 
more an object of desire with those who wish to lend. When, 
therefore, he receives or buys or discounts a bill at six months 
date, he knows that, should he wish to sell or discount it a fisw 
weeks before it becomes duo, the rate of interest which he will 
have to pay will most likely be lower than what he receiyed oa 
taking the bill; the opportunity of making loans on good 
security for short terms being generally much sought after. 

P. Does not the use of bills of exchange, besides affording 
a medium for borrowing and lending, introduce a great ccm- 
venience and saving in commercial dealings, especially in those 
between distant countries ? 

B, It does. If the use of bills of exchange had never been 
thought of, there would be no alternative but sending money to 
and fro on each occasion of an import and export of conmiodi- 
ties, or reverting to barter in the place of buying and selling. 

P. I should like to hear you explain how bills of exchange 
are made to take the place of money in buying and selling. 
The trade between two such countries as England and Australia 
is weU fitted to famish examples of the manner in which this 
is done. The two countries are distant from each other. And, 
as the money circulating in both is of the same denominatioh, 
you will be spared the necessity of showing how money of one 
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denomination is brought to pay debts contracted in money of 
another. Let ns first see how the trade between the two conn* 
tries wonld be conducted if there were no bills of exchange ? 

B* To begin by putting the matter in its simplest form, we 
may suppose the principals in the trade to reside in one of the 
countries — say in England. The exporting merchants would 
send out manufactured goods, and receive back their value in 
sovereigns or in uncoined gold of like weight, and the importing 
merchants would send out sovereigns and receive back wool. 

P. Is there any occasion even for bills of exchange to avoid 
sending gold to and fro in a form of trade so very simple as the 
one that you have selected ? Might not the exporting agree 
with the importing merchant that they would settle accounts 
with each other ? 

B. That might be done by a system of barter such as pre- 
vails in the AMoan trade, where manufactures and gunpowder 
are exchanged for palm oil, ivory, and ground nuts. But you 
do not mean us to refer you to that. Excluding all thoughts 
of mere barter, we do not see how accounts between exporters 
and importers can be settled without bills of exchange if money 
is not to be transmitted to and fro. It must not be forgotten 
that the wool has to be bought and paid for in Australia, and 
the manu&ctured goods to be sold there, not to the same, but 
to veiy di£ferent sets of people. To avoid the transmission of 
money, authority must be given by the exporter of manufac- 
tured goods to his correspondent in Australia to pay over the 
money which he will receive, or so much thereof as may be 
needfol, to the buyer and exporter of wool there, to enable him 
to pay for the wool ; and that authority or order is a bill of 
exchaage, or tantamount to one. 

P. Bills of exchange or authorities or orders to pay being 
the only ways of saving the expense of sending money by all 
who would import, and of procuring money from abroad by 
all who export, will you explain how they are used for this 
purpose? 

B. The English exporter wanting to obtain payment of the 
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money which his merchandise has produced in Australia dram 
a bill on his correspondent there. He sells this bill to hk 
neighbour who wishes to buy wool in Australia. The pur- 
chaser of the bill sends it out to his correspondent in Australia, 
who presents it for payment, and receiving the money applies 
it to pay for the wool which he has purchased. Thus delfts 
are paid, wool is imported, and manufEictured goods are ex- 
ported, and no money leaves either country. 

P. Might it not happen that the values of the imports and 
exports wOil not balance each other ? That, for example, while 
the value of the exports during the year was 15,000,000/., 
that of the imports was no more than 10,000,0OOZ. ? 

B. Something like this does occur in our trade with Australia, 
reckoning their gold not as merchandise but as money. And 
accepting your figures, the payments, as far as 10,000,000i. of 
exports and the like value of imports are concerned, would be 
settled by bills of exchange, while 6,000,000^. of the exports 
would be paid in gold coined or uncoined. 

P. In buying and selling bills of exchange, is it found that 
the money for which the bill sells always corresponds with the 
sum for which it is drawn ? 

P. If by corresponding, you mean is exactly the same as 
the sum drawn, it does not ; but it is so far proportioned to 
the sum drawn that the values of bills of exchange, di£fering in 
no other respects, will' be proportioned to the sums for which 
they are severally drawn. 

P. What are the circumstances, then, which will cause biUa 
drawn for similar amounts to vary in value ? 

P. Buyers of bills might be more confident that one biH 
would be paid at maturity than they could be of the payment 
of another. Even where buyers should feel no great uneasi- 
ness about the eventual return of their money to them, their 
object in buying bills being to discharge debts, or to provide 
funds for making profitable purchases, the extent of the differ- 
ence that they would make for perfect security can be more 
easily imagined than measured. 
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P. Are there .any other circumstances which may affect the 
values of bills ? 

B. The terms for which they are drawn. Suppose two bills 
of exchange for 1,000Z. each to be drawn upon Australia, ©ne 
at six months' date, the other at three months, the rate of 
interest in Australia being 8 per cent, per annum, evidently a 
purchaser would give 20^. more for the shorter than for the 
longer bill. 

P. Would no other circumstances affect the values of bills ? 

B, Something would depend upon their being greatly in 
demand, or the reverse ; or whether the supply of bills was 
larger or smaller than usual. But the supply of bills as com- 
pared with the demand would not affect the relative values of 
different bills at any given time. It would rather determine 
the relative values of similar bills at different times, according 
as the supply and demand of bills fluctuated. 

P. Can the demand for bills ever be in excess of the 
supply ? 

B, Yes, when the value of the imports, or of the prepa- 
rations for import, exceeds that of the value of the exports. 

P. Can the supply of bills ever be in excess of the demand ? 

B. Yes, when the value of the exports exceeds that of the 
imports. 

P. Did we not agree, when the value of the imports ex- 
ceeded the value of the exports, that the balance would be 
paid in gold ; and when the value of the exports exceeded 
the value of the imports, that the balance would be received in 
gold ; and that thus, in either case, an equilibrium of values 
would be established, or, in other words, supply and demand 
would satisfy each other ? 

B. We ^d. But that will not prevent the necessity of paying 
or receiving a surplus of value in gold from producing its effect. 

P. What effect are you referring to ? 

B, People in England, who owe money to people in Australia, 
in their anxiety to save some part of the expense of sending 
money thither, would offer, if necessary, to give something more 
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than 100/. for a 100/. bill. Or if people in England had deUs 
to collect from Australia thev uronld gladly take, if neeeeain, 
something less than 100/. for a 100/. hill, to eeeape Os 
expense of bringing the money. 

1\ Do you know what name is giTen to the exoeas ahoie 
100/., that is paid for a bill of 100/., or to the defidfflig 
below 100/. which is taken for a bill of 100/. ? 

B, It is called the rate of exchange ; and accordiiig as the 
money paid for a bill corresponds with its amount, or is aho^e 
or below that amount, bills are said to be at par, or ahoTe or 
below par. 

P. Is the range of fiactoation in the rates of ezehange tf 
groat as that in prices ? 

B. No. Fluctuations in rates of exchange, maUng aqM- 
rate allowance for the tenn at which the bill is drawn, and fiff 
want of confidence in the parties to the bill, are limited, or 
nearly so, by the expenses at which money might be transmitted 
to liquidate the debt. If a person could send 100/. to Sydney at 
an expense of 2/., he would hardly give much more than 102/. 
for a 100/. bill ; nor if he wanted to collect 100/. doe to him 
in Sydney, would he take much less than 98/. for his own UU 
of 100/. on Sydney. 

r. 1 have known occasions, although I admit that they are 
and must be of rare occunenoe, when gold was to be aeen 
going backwards and forwaids at the same time, as a meaBi of 
accomplishing the purposes of importers and expoiiera. Gaa 
you conceire why so exponsiTe, and appansnt^ wasiefol a pro- 
ceeding should bo Inserted to by merchants, who, firam their 
position, must be gifted with mora than oidinaxy inteUigenee t 

i?. We certainly cannot attempt even to guess why aensibk 
men should submit to be drawn back into a practice long ago 
abandoned, and which has been superseded by another more 
suitable in all respects. 

P. If, in some remarkable concurrence of circumstances, 
a London merchant, dealing in ciun, or cotton, or tea, or silk, 
thought he could see his way clearly to a profit <m their 
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importation of between 50 and 100 per cent., and at tlie same 
time felt misgiying as to the solvency of the parties who were 
prepared to sell him bills of exchange, or of the parties abroad 
on whom the bills were to be drawn, what do you suppose he 
would do ? 

B. He would, of course, send the money or the metal con- 
stituting the money of the country where his purchases were to 
be made. The expense of its transmission would be small in 
comparison with the loss and disappointment to which he might 
be exposed through the non-payment of the bills paid for and 
remitted to enable his correspondent to execute his orders. 

P. And if the merchants in distant countries were similarly 
eircumstanced in regard to the manufactured articles which 
ihey wished to import from England, what would they do ? 

B. They would also send money to make sure of receiving 
the merchandise which they were desirous of importing. 

P. To what, then, would you attribute that apparent 
suspension of common sense exhibited in the spectacle of 
large sains of money crossing one another at immense cost and 
inconyenience to their owners ? 

B. To a fear lest the money needful for the fulfilment of 
their orders might not be forthcoming through the bills of 
exchange obtainable by them for remittance. To the fear of a 
loss so great, that the expense of sending money sinks into 
insignificance at the side of it. To a suspension of confidence 
— of that upon which bills of exchange and all other forms of 
borrowing and lending must rest. 

P. On some future occasion I will call your attention to the 
arrangements and contrivances which have been adopted to 
avoid suspensions of confidence, and the losses and incon- 
veniences to which such suspensions give rise. Meanwhile, it is 
good for us to see the confirmation of those conclusions already 
formed, and to recognize — if we would enjoy all the benefits 
which the practice of borrowing and lending can place at our 
disposal — how indispensable it is that trustworthiness should 
widely prevail in company with intelligence. 
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ON BANKING. 



P, If any confirmation had been required of the importance d 
a general prevalence of fidelity in the perfonnance of engage- 
ments combined with intelligence in forming and completing 
them, we had it, I think, in our last conversation. The extent 
to which credit is nsed is in itself a proof that conscientionsness 
and intelligence are not rare qualities among ns. On the other 
hand, the calamitous consequences of a lack of those qaalitie8» 
which are perpetually paraded before our eyes in the reports of 
the Bankruptcy and other courts of law, cannot but incline us 
to consider whether those calamities might not be reddeed 
henceforward in number and severity. They lead us, also, to 
suspect that, great as are the advantages which we derive firom 
the judicious use of credit, they would be much greater if many 
cautious men were not deterred both from giving and taking 
credit by their inability to protect themselves against those who 
are disposed to use it ignorantly, incautiously, and fraudu- 
lently. Our main reliance for diminishing and, if possible, ex- 
tinguishing the ignorance and unconscientiousnesSy in which 
misuse of credit originates, must be the better teaching and 
training of the young, for which, on other grounds, we have bo 
often admitted there is need. Meanwhile, -as we might bo 
assured, the less timid and more enterprising portion of man- 
kind have not been thoughtless about contrivances for securing 
themselves against loss from misuse of credit by those with 
whom they are induced to deal, while anxious not to relinquish 
altogether the use of so powerful an instrument of productions n 
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B. Establisbmentfl prepared to borrow and accept tmsts, and 
80 organized as to inspire confidence that all the trusts accepted 
will be faithfully performed. 

P. What do you tnean by establishments ? 

B* Associations of capitalists — companies of partnoMi joiBi- 
stock companies. 

P. What are the essentials to be attended to in the fiunui- 
tion of such establishments ? 

B. A large capital; and partners and directors of well-knowD 
respectability and capacity, retaining in their employment ser- 
vants who will not only do the work assigned to them, but willf 
besides, impress the public with a sense of their efficiency and 
desire to be useM. 

P. Are there any such establishments^ and what are He] 
called ? 

B. They exist in numbers, and are known by the name of 
banks. 

P. What are the services which banks undertake to perform? 

B, To take charge of money, documents, deeds, and occa- 
sionally of other things small in bulk compared with their yalne; 
to deliver them up on demand, as they may be asked for from 
time to time ; and to collect money due to their customers on 
bills of exchange, and make payments for their account out of 
the money held on deposit. 

P. It does not appear to me that any capital is required for 
the performance of these services. 

B. Nor is there. The capital is required to inspire c<nifi« 
donee, without which customers would not be attracted. Hav- 
ing the capital, they employ it as a matter of course, to earn 
profit. This thoy might do without being bankers. The foun- 
dation of banking business is ability to inspire confidence — ^to 
obtain credit. A banking establishment must be set out with a 
view to inspire confidence. As shops are sot out with a view to 
advertise that tea, sugar, pastry, boots and shoes, &c., are to bo 
had in them, so banking estabUshmonts should notify where 
credit may be given without risk. 
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P. In London are established the Bank of England and a 
large number of joint- stock banks and banking firms ; every 
large town in the kingdom has its banking establishment ; and 
some towns have many, besides branches of the Bank of Eng- 
land. It being the purpose of these establishments to take 
credit and, as one form of taking credit, to give bills of exchange 
for money, to whom should you expect the public would apply 
for the purpose of obtaining bills wherewith to discharge their 
debts or make their payments elsewhere ? 

B. Generally to some of those banks, so as to make sure 
that the bills will be as effectiye in liquidating their liabilities 
as if the money were transmitted for the purpose. 

P. In order to examine the transactions between the public 
and the banks in their simplest forms, you may take as an 
example a bank which has branches. Can you give me some 
idea how they would work together ? 

B. Every week the bank might sell bills on each of its 
branches for 100,000^., and each branch, on its side, might sell 
bills for the same amount on the bank. The money received 
for the bills drawn would serve to fay the bills presented. 

P. Is it to be expected that transactions will often balance one 
another so exactly ? 

B, Perhaps not, and where necessary money might be trans- 
mitted from the chief bank to the branches, or vice versd, or from 
one bank to another. The small surplus of money received 
above that disbursed, or of money disbursed above that received, 
m any one week or month, would mostly be followed by a sur- 
plus in the opposite direction. The occasions where the 
quantity of money heedful for the circulation of commodities has 
to be increased or diminished in any town or district are rare ; 
and the money in motion from town to town to restore an 
equilibrium of values between the merchandise sent out and the 
merchandise brought in forms a small percentage upon the 
value of the merchandise dealt in. 

P. Are^ the public less efficiently served, think you, where 
there are no branch banks ? 

4—^ 
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B. No. Where the biHs dnim cm ft bank exeeeded in 
amaont the IkHs purebased of it, in any one week or month, it 
mi^t be felt that the current would set in an opposite direc- 
tion in the next week or month ; hence a holding back of the 
transmission of money which would otherwise be made. Or 
there wonld be a balance to obtain payment for elsewhere ; and 
as payments and receipts are principally made throngh the 
banks, the fluctuating balances between the different banks 
might be settled among themselves with Teiy little movement 
of money. 

P. The granting of bills of exchange is a small part of the 
services rendered by banks to the public. The taking care of 
their money is another part. With the improved methods of 
conducting business in our times, it may be said to be the 
most important part. Before you can thoroughly understand 
the importance of this service, you ought to be in possession of 
the state of industrial proceedings out of which the call for it 
has arisen. Is it a &ct that large sums of money are received 
by banks for account of their customers ? 

B. This is notoriously the case. 

P. On what conditions are these deposits of money held bj 
the banks ? 

B. One condition is that any portion or the whole shall be 
delivered up on demand. If we are rightly informed of the 
course of business between banks and their customers, it ifl 
that the banks pay all the drafts or cheques drawn upon them, 
and receive all the moneys paid into them by their customers ; 
the larger part of the drafts drawn upon them being presented • 
by other banks, and the larger part of the money paid into 
them being by drafts on other banks. In those cases where 
payments are made by some to others of their own customers, 
they simply have to debit some and credit others of their cus- 
tomers, according to the cheques on themselves paid in : the 
sum of money at tho bank's disposal being neither increased 
nor diminished by such cheques, whatever their ijun^b^r and 
magnitude. 
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P. What would be the position of the eostomers of baiLkB, 
if there were no banks ? 

B, They wonld have to pay and receive withont the assistance 
of banks, and in money. 

P. Does the establishment of banks with a view to do this 
work supply a want really mnch felt ? 

B, We may say yes, judging by the number of banks and 
the eagerness with which they are resorted to, especially by 
merchants, traders, and manufacturers, who would, without bank 
services, have to employ extra clerks to collect, to count, and 
to pay away money. 

P. Besides the collecting, counting, and paying of money, 
would people be obliged always to keep money on their 
premises ? 

B. They could scarcely feel sure of being able to meet all 
the calls for money on them, if they did not keep some in 
reserve. 

P. Are there any other reasons that occur to yon why ft 
fund of money should be kept in hand or at call by most 
persons in business ? 

B, There are wages and charges to be paid, and it is gene- 
rally thought to be desirable to have money at command to 
seize any opportunity considered &vourable for making pur- 
chases. 

P. Might not an occasion of this latter kind be met by 
purchasing on credit ? 

B, Purchases can seldom be made at the lowest prices ex- 
cept with ready money. But the use of credit introduces ft 
still stronger reason for keeping in hand a sum of money, and 
which should be larger or smaller according as credit is mnch 
or little used. A merchant who has bills falling due upon him 
at the rate of 1,000Z. a day, and money payable to him by hUBg 
and otherwise at the same rate, would scarcely like to hare 
less money in hand than 2,000Z. to guard against casoal dig* 
appointments, and to give him time to provide money, if need* 
fol, from other resources. A prodent trader who tflduA iddk 
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gives credit, acts upon this principle : ** My own engagements 
mmt be paid, while all the engagements which I hold upon 
others may not,'* Hence the necessity of money in hand by 
all persons in business, not less but more where credit is taken, 
and the greater according as the credit taken is greater. 

P. Will you now recapitulate the services which banks pro- 
fess themselves ready to perform for the public ? 

B. To provide safe keeping for the money and docnments 
confided to them, making themselves responsible for this safe 
keeping, to hold them on the condition of delivering them up 
on demand, to make all payments ordered or authorized by 
each customer within the limits of the money deposited with 
them by him, and to receive all money, drafts, and accepted 
bills of exchange, which he pays in to them, and collect the 
amounts of these latter from the parties who have made them- 
selves responsible for their payment, and credit his account 
with the same. To these services may be added the one first 
mentioned, the supplying of bills of exchange or letters d 
credit which may be relied upon with as much confidence ai 
money itself. 

P. Have you not introduced a new term, " letter of credit ? " 
In what respect does this differ from a bill of exchangCi or is it 
the same thing under a different name ? 

B. It is not a bill of exchange, although it serves the same 
purpose in what is considered a more convenient form on 
particular occasions. A merchant may be of excellent standing 
among his neighbours, and yet fail to inspire that enduring 
and all but universal confidence which attaches to a well-estab« 
lished bank. Wishing to make purchases at some distant 
port, say in China, and knowing that his correspondent might 
have some difficulty in obtaining money to reimburse himself 
for his outlay by selling bills of exchange drawn upon him, he 
obtains from a bank authority to draw upon it, or its guarantee 
for bills drawn upon him. Provided with this means of in* 
spiring confidence, he feels secure that bills can be drawn, 
money raised by the sale of them, and the purchases effected 
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which he requires for the working of hia business. The bank 
is careful to be possessed of securities corresponding to the 
obligations which it incurs on account of its customers. 

P. Capitalists once associated in a bank to perform services 
like these, there can be no difi^cultj in understanding that 
customers will be attracted to them. But what is their object 
in preparing themselves to confer such benefits upon society ? 

B, The same object which induces other capitaUsts to engage 
in other industrial pursuits — profit. 

P. The expense which they are at to do their work efficiently 
is notorious — ^witn^ss, their substantial and handsome premises, 
their large staff of cashiers, accountants, and clerks. What 
are their charges which, after defraying all their large expenses, 
enable them to realise a profit commensurate with the pains 
taken to earn it ? 

B, They make no charges ; or if they make any for some 
of the few things which they do, these charges are so trifling 
as to contribute but little to the mass of profit which, as it 
were, bestows itself upon them, if they only know how to 
gather it in. 

P. Whence comes this profit which, according to your 
account, thus di'ops down upon them ? 

B. It comes from the interest pf that portion of their 
customers' money which they are able to lend out. 

P. Are banks justified in lending their customers' money, 
seeing that they are under an obligation to yield it up, to pay 
it back on demand ; that is, when asked to do so ? 

B. We take it for granted that they are, for they all do it ; 
and they are considered to be respectable thriving men. 

P. Would it redound to your credit as students engaged in 
inquiries, the object of which is to learn how men ought to 
conduct themselves in every relation of life so as to secure 
their own well-being in conjunction with that of society, at all 
events, to avoid endangering both, to assume that some par- 
ticular kind ^of dealing must be justifiable, because it has 
hitherto been sanctioned 9 
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B. We retract that assumptioiii and confess that wo OQgU 
not, even inadvertently, to have given in to it. 

P. There is another state of understanding, not without a 
most damaging influence upon conduct, which it behoves jon 
to guard against. I am thinking of that state which leads its 
victim, after professing acquiescence in some principle of con- 
duct, to act without remorse or uneasiness, in direct oppositioii 
to the very principle professed. One bad consequence of adopt- 
ing principles in words, unaccompanied by the resolution of 
acting up to them, or of abandoning them as unsound and 
impracticable, is the habit of passively and carelessly assenting 
to declarations of principles, without the remotest thought of 
acting upon them, or of ascertaining whether they could be 
acted upon. If this state of understanding do not end in 
unprincipled conduct, it .is a step towards it. We shall do 
well, before proceeding further, to go over again some of the 
principles which we have adopted, and to make sure of the 
conduct which is alone reconcilable with them. In accepting 
credit, what have we said ought to be the borrower's or debtor's 
state of mind ? 

B. To feel assured that his means of paying the claims 
upon him when due will be forthcoming with at least as much 
certainty as the claims will be made. 

P. When ought the merchants, shopkeepers, and manu- 
facturers, who accept credit, to expect that claims will be made 
upon them by their creditors ? 

B. On the very day that the term for which the credit was 
given expires. 

P. If, on application for payment of money due, debtors ask 
for time, or make excuses for delay, instead of being prepared 
to pay, what should you think of them ? 

B. That they ought no longer to be trusted, that their con- 
duct was discreditable. 

P. If the money demanded were for an acceptance fallen 
duo? 

B. Its non-payment, unless assented to by tho holder of 
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the bill, is called a snspension of payment, an act of bank- 
ruptcy. 

P. When are banks bound to repay the money which they 
hold on trust for their customers ? 

B. On demand. 

P. If, on the demand being made, they were unable to 
comply with it, what would be your judgment upon their 
management or conduct ? 

B. That it was either ignorant or dishonest, or perhaps 
both. 

P. Can they lend their customers' money, and at the same 
time be prepared to surrender it up on demand ? 

B, They certainly cannot ; and now that we think of it, we 
have heard that a run upon any bank, if sudden and severe, 
would be almost sure to stop it. We must confess that the 
principles on which banking business is conducted are a puzzle 
to ns. 

P. Which is the more satisfactory state of mind for a learner 
to be in — ^to be puzzled, and to acknowledge to himself that 
there is something which he has not mastered ; or to accept a 
solution utterly irreconcilable with previous admissions, and 
which contains, although unperceived, an element of danger 
liable every now and then to burst forth when conduct is 
influenced by it ? 

B. It is better to be aware that we have not completely 
mastered our subject, to be led thereby to further study, and 
to cautions conduct if destined to take part in a business im- 
perfectly understood. 

P. So far as you have yet learned, can you justify the 
conduct of bankers in lending their customers' money ? 

B. We cannot. Although, as they do so, and make largo 
profits, while their customers generally suffer no harm, we 
imagine that they are justified, although we cannot explain 
how. 

P. It being admitted that debtors are bound to be prepared 
to pay all the claims likely to be made upon them, do you 
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see anything to distinguish banking from non-banldif 
debtors ? 

B. Nothing except that people do not daim upon tlieir 
bankers as they do upon their other debtors, 

P. Am I to understand that creditors forego tbe claims 
which they have upon their bankers ? 

B. No, if by " forego *' you mean ** abandon." Yeg, if ly 
*' forego *' you mean " defer." We were simply adverting to 
the difference in the conduct of creditors to their bfuikers, tnd 
to their other debtors. They seem as intent on leaving monej 
in the custody of their bankers as they are on collecting it 
from their other debtors. Possibly the conduct of banks niAJ 
be somewhat regulated by these dispositions pf tbeir crediton 
towards them. 

P. To bring all the light of which you are possessed to beir 
upon this subject, recall what we agreed must be the state d 
preparation, as regards money, among people in businesfi, if 
they were without banks ? 

B, They must always have a sum by them proportioned t0 
the extent of their transactions, and to their use of credit. 

P. And what takes place when they make use of banks 1 

B. Each person transfers the keeping of this sum of nunu? 
to some bank. 

P. Does he constitute the banker whom he selects hiB 
debtor ? 

B, He does. 

P, With the intention of calling upon him to repay the debt 
or to continue his debtor 9 

B, To continue his debtor. 

P. May we not, then, draw some distinction between the 
banking and non-banking debtor ? 

B, We see it. The banking debtor has been constituted » 
debtor with the intention of leaving him a debtor ; while the 
non-banking debtor is as sure to be summoned to liquidate his 
debt as the banker is to remain in debt, 

P. Is it possible that the banking debtor, who is awaro of 
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his creditors' desire and intention to retain him in their debt, 
may be justified in employing his customers* money, or some 
portion of it ? 

B, It certainly is not impossible. That is one consequence 
oi his position as compared with that of a non-banking debtor. 

P. Before you commit yourselves to a positive justification 
of him, you would like to pursue your inquiry. Let me ask, 
then, may we make sure of his not being called upon to sur- 
render possession of the money entrusted to him ? 

B, There are but two circumstances which we can think of 
as likely to occasion the withdrawal from a bank of the money 
deposited with it. One, the fear, well or ill-founded, that the 
bank was insolvent, which would lead to a withdrawal, more or 
less rapid, of all the money trusted to it. The other, the 
insolvency or retirement from business of the customer, or the 
transfer of his account to some other bank. 

P. Can any precautions be taken against the first of these 
occurrenees ? 

B. That kind of management which establishes and main- 
tains a good character for the bank, a large capital, pubHcation 
of accounts, and a reserve from the undivided profits of years 
of more than ordinary prosperity. These are the precautions 
against reasonable fears. It is to be hoped that we have 
outgrown unreasonable fears, the only safeguard against which 
is the removal of that ignorance which, so far as it prevails, is 
incompatible with banking or any other business based upon 
credit. 

P. What precautions can be taken by a bank against the 
withdrawal of customers through insolvency, retirement from 
business, or preference for another bank ? 

B, We hardly know that any need to be taken. Supposing 
ordinary courtesy and attention to customers, new accounts 
will compensate for the closing of old ones. Zeal in the per- 
formance of duty, both by masters and servants, is essential to 
prosperity in banking business as well as in anything else* 

P. Admitting that the known state of mind of the craditorF 
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of banks, confirmed by the results of many years experience, 
justifies the employment by the banks of the money confided to 
their care, are they justified in employing it as if it were thdr 
own? 

B, No. They must confine themselves to employing it as 
money liable, although not intended, to be withdrawn from 
their custody. 

P. Might a banker engage with his customers* money as capi- 
tal in the business of merchant, manufacturer, or ship-owner ? 

B, Certainly not. It would be difGicult to recall capital so 
engaged in time to satisfy the demands of customers whose 
confidence might be shaken by the knowledge that a part <^ 
their money was so employed. Besides, the banker, justified 
as he is allowed to be in employing his customers' ^money, 
must not risk it as he might if it were his own. He must shat 
himself out from all that chance of extra profit, which is to be 
had by incurring avoidable risk. He must only employ it in 
such a way as that it will be returnable to him to hand over to 
his customers, if asked for. 

P. Excluded from these ways of employing the money 
lodged with him, what other ways are open to him 7 

B. No ways which do not resolve themselves into lending— 
lending, too, on security which leaves little doubt that the 
money will be repaid punctually at the expiration of the time 
for which the loan had been contracted. 

P. Is the risk much less when capital, instead of being 
directly employed, is lent, although the capitalists who borrow 
it only borrow in order to employ it ? 

B. It must be less, if carefiiUy lent, inasmuch as the capital 
of the borrower is pledged as security for the capital lent, the 
lender foregoing all chance of profit beyond the stipulated interest, 
in consideration of his greater security, and of his release from 
the responsibility and labour of superintendence. The greater 
security of the lender presumes adequate circumspection on his 
pai-t to ascertain the character and means of the borrower in 
whom he confides. 
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P. It being established as a principle of bonk management 
that the funds entrusted to banks must only be employed on 
loan — ^mnst not be embarked in any ordinary industrial con- 
cerns, but only be lent to those who conduct them and assume 
the risk and responsibility — we must next ask : ought bankers 
to place themselves under any other restrictions ? 

B. Some limit should be fixed to the length of time for 
which they will consent to lend. They must not lend in such 
a way as to be unprepared to meet any probable change of 
mind on the part of their customers. 

P. Can you state what that limit ought to be ? 

B, You can hardly expect that we should be able to do that. 
We may, perhaps, be able to point out the kind of caution which 
ought to be exercised by bankers in order not to incur even 
a remote risk while striving to obtain an income out of trust 
funds. When banks have been established for many years, 
during the whole of which time they have been engaged in 
borrowing and lending money, their business may be brought 
to some such state as this : — The amount owed by them to 
their customers n6ver less than 7,000,000Z. ; cash retained to 
provide against any unexpected drafts upon them, 1,000,0002. ; 
money out on loan for various terms, the longest of which is 
six months, 6,000,000/., and sums receivable by them from 
loans foiling due at the rate of 40,000Z. each day on an average. 

P. Are you . prepared to show what might be the daily 
routine of a bank thus circumstanced ? 

B, There would be the daily payments and deposits on 
account of their customers, and the daily receipt by them of 
40,OOOZ. out of the 6,000,000/. on loan. If the daily deposits 
and payments on account of their customers should be about 
equal, there is no reason why the 40,000/. on loan repaid to them 
should not b^ lent again, so as to earn interest. If the pay- 
ments to their customers exceed the deposits, so as materially 
to encroach upon the reserve of 1,000,000/., the whole or 
part of the 40,000/. repaid to them each day out of the money 
on loan might be retained to prevent the cash reserve sinking 
much below the required^amount. If, on the other hand, the 
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deposits from onstomers steadily exceeded their withdrawals, 
exhibiting an extension of the bank's business, the daily losm 
might be increased, the cash reserve being also inoreased so tf 
to be proportioned to the increased business. 

P. Your exposition of the principles on which a bank on^ 
to be worked seems satisfactory enough, proyided opportnnitiefl 
are to be found for constantly making loans for the short peiiods 
to which you confine bankers. Are there such opporhinitiMf 
and how do they arise ? 

B. In buying and selling it is a custom, where eredit ii 
given, for the seller to draw a bill of exchange upon the buyer, 
which the latter accepts. It is often convenient for the holden 
of these bills to obtain money for them before they become due, 
and they present the very kind of opportunity which suitB the 
banks. When these bills arise out of the internal trade of the 
country they are seldom drawn at longer dates than two or 
three months, and when not retained by the drawers till due 
are often not discounted till they have run out a considerable 
portion of their time. The bills arising out of the foreign 
trade are drawn at longer dates — say from two to six montlui. 
Many of these are also offered to the banks for discount, pre- 
senting to them an opportunity for lending in the veiy ftnn 
most acceptable to them. 

P. A bank in a large way of business, with directors and 
officers qualified to conduct it, seems certain to realise a large 
profit, according to your account. Do you think you could 
form some estimate of what that profit might be ? 

B. 6,000,000/., at an average rate of interest of 8 per cent, 
per annum, would yield a gross profit of 180,000Z. Taking the 
paid-up capital of the bank at 1,000,000Z., invested so as to 
yield 4 per cent, per annum, or 40,000/. ; that added to the 
180,000/. would give 220,000/. per annum. SubCract from this 
sum 60,000/. for supposed salaries and expenses (including pay 
to the directors), and there would remain a profit of 160,000/., 
or 16 per cent., to bo appropriated as dividend or otherwise 
among the partners or shareholders. 
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P4 What length of time would it take, think you, to get 
together a conneotion capahle of giving the results you have 
described? 

B, It could only he the growth of years. Once attained, 
steady good management, with ordinary attention to keeping 
the public well informed of the general state of the bank, will 
suffice to preserve it. 

P. Would you be surprised to learn that the cmginators of 
some of the banks lately established, after such profits had been 
earned) have endeavoured to attract customers by offering to 
allow a low rate of interest on deposits, besides performing 
without charge all the other ordinary banking services ? 

B, No. If there be capitalists and men of capacity in other 
commercial walks earning a rate of remuneration much below 
that enjoyed by banks and their directors and servants, it is to 
be etpected that some of these will strive to mend their position 
by offering Additional advantages as inducements to the public 
to support their efforts for the establishment of other banks. 

P. You can tell me, I dare say, which kind of account you 
would prefer if you were bankers : one fluctuating greatly— 
perhaps between 800^. and 8,000Z. ; or one that never fell 
below 600, nor exceeded 1,000^. ? 

B. The steadier, of course ; so that we might rely with 
greater certainty upon the money available to be lent out at 
interest. 

P. It may gratify you to learn that the projectors of the 
banks last established in this country have shown an anxiety to 
attract the class of customers which you would prefer. These 
banks, accordingly, offer interest to each depositor on the 
minimum balance in their custody during the half year, at the 
rate of two per cent, per annum, if that balance be not less 
than 6001, f or at the rate of one per cent, if it be not less than 
800L How does this offer accord with your notions ? 

B. Very well, since it is the minimiwi balance of each of 
their customers which the banks may venture to lend, the 
surplus being probably a near approach to the reserve of cash 
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retained tmlent. The smaller rate of interest on the smaller 
balance, and the withholding of interest on balances less thaa 
800^. would be on account of the smallness of the hankii^ 
profit on small accounts in comparison with the estimated 
worth of the banking services. 

P. The accounts between banks and tlieir customers at 
which we have been speaking are called drawing accoimts, to 
distinguish them from anotlior class of accounts which haie 
arisen out of modem practice, called deposit accoonts. Most 
of the joint-stock banks announce their readiness to receive 
money on the condition of its being returnable to the depositor 
at seven or some small number of days' notice, allowing interest 
for the same at a rate one per cent, below the market rate, or 
the rate at which they are prepared to lend. Which of the 
two sets of funds, do you think, require the greater caution by 
the banks in lending — those which may be withdrawn without 
notice, or those for the withdrawal of which notice must be given t 

B. Those which may be withdrawn without notice. 

P. If it were to be made known to you that the monies 
placed with the banks on deposit accounts were intended fer 
profitable employment, deposited merely for the sake of obtaining 
some interest while awaiting a favourable opportunity, whereas 
the monies on drawing accounts were intended to be constantly 
kept up to a certain amount : would you not be led to recon- 
sider your answer ? 

B. Yes^ and to alter it too. For clearly we should have 
hurried to a false conclusion by fixing our attention ex- 
clusively on the difference between withdrawal without notice 
and withdrawal after notice. 

P. Ought bankers to lend monies placed with them on 
deposit accounts as freely as those placed with them on draw- 
ing accounts ? 

B, No, if we are to understand by monies placed on draw- 
ing accounts, the balances only which are regularly standing 
at the credit of their several customers. We don't soe very 
clearly how they can bo justified in lending deposit money for a 
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longer time than that for which it is fixed with them. Being 
protected against an nnlooked for run upon them hy the 
depositors' engagements to give notice, there is less necessity 
for retaining money in hand ; but being more exposed to be 
drawn away, there is greater necessity to limit the term for 
which deposit money is lent. 

P. May I record it as your opinion, so far as you can judge, 
that the licence allowed by banks to their customers to reclaim 
without notice the whole of their money on drawing accounts, 
and the restriction imposed upon them to give notice previous 
to the withdrawal of deposit money, are what may be considered 
tafe for the first, and necessary for the second ? 

B. You may. The propriety of inviting the latter to accede 
to some restrictions under which it will suit them to como 
consistently with their other engagements, is indisputable. 
Deposit money is meant to be withdrawn. And the banks can 
afford to allow a rate of interest somewhat dependent upon the 
term for which depositors will undertake to leave their deposits 
undisturbed. The licence given by the banks to their customers 
on drawing accounts being founded upon the persuasion that the 
balances hitherto permanent will be maintained, the design in 
granting it has been to associate with the luxury of a banking 
account the feeling in every customer that he always has his 
own funds to resort to in case of any pressing emergency. 
Without this licence, banking conveniences would be deprived 
of some portion of their attractions, and might be less coveted 
by the public. 

P. Light may be thrown upon the rules which ought to guide 
the conduct of bank managers by examining some of the results 
of other facilities offered to the public. Here is one on a large 
scale. The weekly statements published by the Bank of 
England show that there is always in circulation upwards of 
eOpjOOOZ. of its ** seven day and other bills." The Bank is 
always under engagement to that extent for money which it has 
received. The signification of this is, that the public, con- 
tinually desiring to use these bills as a convenient medium for 

5 
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making payments, purchase new ones as regularly as the old 
are presented for payment at the Bank, thus retaining in con- 
stant use more than 600,000Z. With this knowledge in their 
possession, do you think the Bank directors may safely lend, the 
whole or any part of this money ? 

B. They may certainly lend the larger part of it, as fast as 
they receive it, for a period not exceeding seven days, or the 
term, whatever it may be, at which their bills are issued. In 
combination with other business, they might lend for a longer 
period, resting upon the reserve kept for remote contingencies. 

P. What would be your principal justification for the lend- 
ing of any portion of this 600,000^. for more than seven 
days? 

B. The knowledge, acquired by long experience, that the 
public will constantly ask for a certain quantity of this medium 
for making their payments. It is experience similar to this 
which induces bakers, butchers, pastry-cooks and fruiterers to 
provide a daily supply of the perishable commodities on the dis- 
posal of which they depend for their profit and subsistence. 

P. When it is wished to imply unbounded confidence in the 
solidity of any mercantile establishment, *^ as good as the 
Bank of, England " is not an uncoBMucn expression. The 
solidity of banks being granted, the charge for issuing inland 
or domestic bills of exchange for the purposes of remittance 
being in all cases trifling, in many ni7, the inducement of the 
public to apply for them so regularly that the banks will always 
be debtors for a considerable sum of money is obvious. The 
inducement of the public to resort to banks to obtain interest 
for short periods on sums of money which they cannot imme- 
diately employ in their own business is also obvious. Equally 
obvious is the inducement of the publio to resort to banks for 
the safe custody of the money which they would otherwise keep 
on their own premises, coupled as it is with the ofifer from the 
bank to pay their drafts on demand and to collect, charge free, 
what is due to them on drafts and bills of exchange. Does it 
appear to you that the banks may safely and conscientiously 
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lend out the money thns held on truBt, bo as to pay all their 
expenses and retain a surplus as profit ? 

B. Experience has shown that they may do this hoth safely 
and- conscientiously. The reasons why they are tnisted must 
never be lost sight of, and the public must be kept assured 
that the reasons which first took them to a bank exist to retain 
them there. Subject to these cautions, the lending of money 
will be regulated by the probabilities of the length of the timo 
for which the banks may rely upon its being continued with 
them by the public. The money in their custody fi:om the 
drawing accounts of their customers is evidently the fund on 
which they can depend with the greatest security. 

P. I may mention to you something in comfirmation of your 
last statement. There is a class of establishments which have 
sprung up in modem times. They are not called banks, inas- 
much as they have no drawing accounts, and themselves are 
customers of banks for banking services ; but they boiTow and 
lend. They transact business similar to that which is repre- 
sented by the deposit accounts of the banks. They borrow 
at one rate and lend at a higher. They accept money on 
condition of repaying it, sometimes at stipulated periods, some- 
times at a certain number of days' notice, and sometimes 
whenever it shall be asked for, or, as it is technically expressed, 
on call ; and they discount bills and lend on securities. They 
are generally known as discount-houses, taking their name from 
the business in which they are principally engaged. And as a 
higher rate of interest is obtainable on long bills, they do not 
exclude themselves from this employment of the money trusted 
to them. Do you perceive any danger beyond that of a banking 
business to which a discount-house is exposed ? 

B, The danger of being called upon to pay obligations from 
which there is no escape, while they hold bills only, instead of 
money wherewith to meet them. 
' P. Cannot they re-discount their bills ? 

7i. That, of course, is what they are di-ivon to do, and what 
it may be supposed they can do without much difficulty. 

5—2 
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P. Would you say that such a difficulty might not occur? 
Is it not possible that bills should be drawn at times for an 
amount that could not be discounted at other times, howeyer 
urgently the money might be required ? 

B. That thought did not occur to us. A discoxmt-honse 
would, we presume, be alive to it, otherwise a snst>ension of 
payments might become inevitable. 

P. You can imagine the efforts — ^the frantic efforts that 
would be made to avert such ruin, the applications to friends 
and banks, and particularly to the largest of banks — ^the bank 
which has been superstitiously believed to be capable of pro- 
viding money ad libitum. Discount-houses thus disgracefrilty 
circumstanced have been ignorant enough to be unconscious 
that the dilemma in which they were involved was of their own 
manufacture. They have attributed it to a scarcity of money 
originating in causes beyond their control, not to promises of 
payment made by themselves in excess of what they conld per- 
form. These men may be very expert in their daily negotiations 
between borrowers and lenders, keen to establish a wide differ- 
ence between the rates of interest at which they borrow and 
the rates at which they lend, and clever in managing to havo 
as small a portion as possible of their funds on hand earning 
no interest. But you can guess, I dare say, where they show 
in their management a want of more knowledge and capacity of 
self-guidance ? 

B, You mean that knowledge of principles which would keep 
them alive to the necessity of so restricting their loans of the 
money trusted to them, as that it shall always be returnable to 
them before they can be called upon to pay it away in fulfilment 
of their own engagements. 

P. You will be pleased to learn that it is made a point of 
honour by our best banks so to conduct their business as 
never to re- discount bills which they have discounted. When 
they discount bills, they discount them in the conviction that 
they can hold them to maturity. Their only creditors are 
their customers. All others with whom they have dealings are 
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their debtors. To re-discount a bill is to become liable to 
another for its payment in course — to be his debtor, openly 
or in disguise, actually or conditionally. The banks of which 
we have hitherto been speaking conduct their business for the 
sake of the profits which they expect to earn. But are there 
not some banks where the business is conducted without any 
view to banking profit ? 

B, There are the savings-banks, the latest established among 
which are the post-office savings-banks. The interest which 
they receive in excess of what they allow to depositors is sup- 
posed to be all absorbed by the expenses of management. 

P. Why is not the interest allowed to depositors reduced so 
as to leave a margin of banking profit after the payment of 
expenses ? 

B. Because the object for which these banks have been 
established is to provide safe and easily accessible places of 
deposit for small savings, and to afford to depositors the largest 
possible rate of interest on their deposits. 

P. Is the rate of interest allowed to depositors in savings- 
banks much larger than that allowed to] depositors in other 
banks, since no profit is attempted to be retained ? 

B, No, We have always undei-stood the rate to be rather 
lower, than otherwise. The post-office savings-banks, the last 
established, and intended to affi)rd the best security, and 
greatest convenience to depositors, allow no more than 2 j per 
cent., or sixpence for each pound per annum. They receive 
sums as small as a shilling, but do not allow interest on frac- 
tions of a pound. 

P. How do you account for the absence of banking profit, 
if the rate of interest allowed to depositors is so small, while 
interest on the fractions of a pound is not conceded ? The 
interest procurable by the banks on the large sums made up of 
many shillings must be very considerable. 
• B. Because the expenses for books, paper, and other un- 
avoidable counting-house apparatus and services, in proportion 
to the interest received, greatly exceed the expenses of other 
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banks, Excluding any charge for much of the apparatus finJ 
service placed at their disposal by the post-office authorities. 

P. You have solved the enigma. The watchAilness of otii 
Government to benefit the community deserves a passing 
notice. Being compelled to incur certain expenses for postal 
purposes, they have contrived to make them available for othtf 
useful purposes besides. But the expenses of Bavings-baiikfl 
being thus unavoidably large on account of the immense num- 
ber of deposits in proportion to the sum deposited and to the 
interest receivable, why should they decline, as they do, to 
accept more than 80L from any depositor in any one year 9 

B, It must be, we suppose, because the fluctuations in ilifi 
rates of interest produce at times rates lower than 2^ per eeiiii 
although the rate is generally higher. And if no restriction 
were imposed upon the right to make deposits, large sums 
might be deposited for the sake of obtaining 2J per ee&t.f 
when the market rate of interest was lower, to be withdrawn 
when the market rate was higher, to the great annoyance and 
loss of the savings-bank. 

P. Your notions concerning the fluctuations in thd rates (rf 
interest are quite correct ; and the organizers of the savings- 
banks have been compelled to contrive some protection for 
them, while striving to confer a great benefit upon those who 
can only make small deposits, viz. to provide safe banks of 
deposit, and allow the largest possible rate of interest. "Which 
of all banks do you suppose are most resorted to by depositoni 
at the commencement of their industrial careers ? 

B, Savings-banks ; because the sums which most young 
depositors have at then: disposal are smaller than bonks estab- 
lished with a view to profit could afford to allow interest upon. 

P. Do you mean that, if there were no savings-banks, it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, for young workmen, and 
other possessors of small savings, to find safe places of deposit 
for their savings, and to obtain some interest, however small ? 

B, We cannot say, if the numerous savings-banks spread 
over the country had not been established, that something else 
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of the kind would not have been organized to supply a con- 
venience greatly needed. How anything better could be con- 
trived, we do not know. 

P. We may, at all events, accept it as a happy sign of our 
progressive improvement, when we see the Government extend- 
ing the usefulness of its numerous establishments for postal 
service, by making them so many centres for supplying not 
only the transport of letters at a minimum charge, but bills of 
exchange. Under the name of post-office orders, where it would 
otherwise be difficult to procure them, and savings-banks for 
deposits as small as one shilling. I am bound, however, to 
draw your attention to a circumstance which, unless it can be 
explained, would seem to detract a little £rom the merit of these 
savings-banks. I have occasionally seen in the newspapers 
announcements from what are called '' banks of deposit,'' which 
undertake to receive sums of money however small, subject to 
repayment at a few days' notice, and to allow interest at the 
rate of 6 per cent, per annum. How can they afford to do 
this? 

B. You are, doubtless, referring to banks established in 
countries where the prevailing rates of interest are much higher 
than they are with us ; for we hear that there are such countries, 
as for example, Australia, South Africa, and many parts of 
North and South America. 

P. We will talk over the high rates of interest in these 
countries on some other occasion. But the announcements to 
which I have referred were from banks established in London, 
where, at the time, no more than from two to three per cent, 
could be obtained from other banks, even on large sums of 
money. 

B, We should suspect that very few of the banks which 
offer these extraordinary advantages can have been long estab- 
lished, and been able to persevere in paying this high rate of 
interest, and to return the money deposited with them. If you 
could not assure us that the banks were sound, and that their 
managers were intelligent and trustworthy, we should h&vQ 
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little doubt tliat an inspection of their accounts would show 
the banks to be insolvent, and their managers either reckless 
adventurers or artful swindlers. 

P. You would not be surprised to learn from time to time 
that these banks suspended payments, the property trusted to 
them having disappeared. 

B, We cannot conceive how such calamitous consequences 
can fail to follow from such beginnings. 

P. To what causes should you attribute the manufacture of 
such palpably discreditable banks and their existence for even a 
small number of years ? 

B. To the ignorance of large numbers of the people, and to 
the temptation thereby held out to a few persons fraudulently 
disposed to prey upon their ignorance. To these same causes 
we may trace the prosperity of fortune-tellers, of spirit-mediums, 
and of those who cm'o every complaint and remove every 
deformity by a pill or cosmetic to be repeated till the victim's 
purse is exhausted, or his life destroyed. 
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P. We have not yet come to the end of all the contrivances 
that have grown out of the use of credit, which mankind have 
been able to adopt, step by step, and to improve upon, witli 
every advance in intelligence and conscientiousness. If no 
credit were used, if each transaction in buying and selling 
were accompanied by a transfer of coin from the buyer to the 
seller, and were closed, as it is sometimes described, by specie 
payment, you can see at once that the time and labour re- 
quired would be much greater than the time and labour known by 
daily experience to be actually bestowed. The applications of 
credit already examined have shown us how the continual sending 
backward and forward of coin between distant places has been 
avoided. Kunning accounts of debtor and creditor, where small 
balances are paid periodically instead of the large sums which 
figure on both sides of the account, furnish another example 
of the use that is made of credit to diminish the frequency and 
labour of specie payments. After all these contrivances for 
saving time and trouble, the sums to be paid in money were 
often found to be large, and the process tedious, and it was 
thought that some means might be devised for still farther 
expediting unavoidable money payments. The means so far 
examined are not money, but contrivances for avoiding an un- 
necessary multiplicity of money payments. The means which 
I now propose that you should examine are money — money in 
a form of greater convenience for certain purposes and occasions. 
Do you know what kind of money I am referring to ? 
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B. Paper money, we suppose, 

P. What paper money have any of you ever seen 9 

B, We have seen Bank of England notes; and some of us 
have seen country notes also. 

P. Having seen Bank of England notes, you can tell me 
Bomething ahout one ? 

B, It is a written or rather a printed promise on the part of 
the governor and company of the Bank of England, signed by 
somebody authorized by them, to pay to the bearer a certain 
number of pounds sterling on demand. 

P. What is the smallest number of pounds for which yoa 
have ever seen a Bank of England note ? 

P. Five pounds. 

P. No notes for a smaller amount than five pounds an 
allowed by law to circulate in England. At one time there 
were Bank of England notes for as small a sum as one poundi 
and one pound notes still circulate widely in Scotland. If yon 
are curious to know why one pound notes are allowed to cirea- 
late in Scotland, while no note for a smaller sum than five 
pounds is allowed to circulate in England, you may have an 
opportunity at some future time of reading the discnssioiui 
which took place when it was deemed advisable to protect one 
part of the kingdom by forbiddmg that which was pennitted 
in deference to the customs and tastes of another where it was 
urgently asked for. We will content ourselves for the present 
wiUi endeavouring to learn how, and to what extent, paper can 
bo made to take the place of gold. If the option were given 
to you to receive payment of a debt either in notes or in gold, 
what must you be sure of about the notes, before you would 
be induced to accept them as readily as gold, or even in 
preference ? 

P. We should requii-e to*know that the promise to pay 
expressed on the notes was made by parties of whose ability 
and readiness to perform their promises there could not be the 
remotest doubt. 

r. What parties are most likely to inspire this confidence ? 
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B. AsBoaaied cajdla^ists, ptrticokrlr ^en they haro been 
long established and hare earned a character £»r aH those 
quaMcations idiich make susfdcion or distrust impossiblo. 

P. Sirpposmg it to l»e oplional vith Ihe public hoTT much <if 
their wealth tiiev are to hare in the form of moneT, and how 
much of thdr money £hall be paper money, what wiU be likely 
to detennine the proportion of each ? 

B, We might, in one word, say conTenience. Each person, 
in his character of consumer, carries about with him or letainfl 
in his house the quantity of money which seems best adapted 
to meet his ordinaiy wants ; ai^d, ia liis industrial capacity, he 
holds as petty euk what it would not suit him to iroublo 
his banker for, whether in pence, shillings^ sorereigns or bank* 
notes. 

P. Is the quantity of money which each indiyidual carries 
about with him or retains in his possession entirely dependent 
on his own will ? 

B, His will is not interfered with, so £Eur as regards the pro* 
portion of his wealth which ho chooses to hold in the form of 
money. The quantity of wealth which he possesses is not 
determined by his will, but by his capacity of earning, his 
opportunities of receiving and inheriting, and his determination 
to refrain from consuming. Given his wealth, how much of it 
shall be money depends, so far as we can judge, entirely upon 
his own will. 

P. What would rectify any disproportion that was disagree- 
able to him between the quantity of his money and the 
quantity of his other possessions ? 

B. Buying and selling, and lending and borrowing* 

P. What would rectify any disproportion botwoon his 
metallic and paper money ? 

B, Exchanging one for the other : the opportunity for his 
doing so not being denied to him. 

P. The reasons for using metallic money we need not repeat ; 
but why is paper money ever preferred to metallic ? 

B. In order to avoid risk, and the expenditoro of time and 
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labour which might be more profitably or agi>i>c«bl5' eugpldtel 
iu some other way« 

P. How is ri^ avoidoil by the substitation of p«p« ^ 
gold? 

B. In case of loss by robber^' or otherwise, tho chwMe d 
recovering the gold would be very small. The tracing of fl* 
robbers or of the parties wrongfully possessed of tho notes inmU 
only be prevented by their not venturing to pass thorn, and their 
ultimate restitution to the rightful owner of them ^noqUL bo ftf 
from improbable. 

P. How are time and labour saved ? 

B. In the same way that tliey aiH) saved by cheques oi 
bankers. But there are oocasions when cheques on bankers 
will not bo accepted in payment. A cho^^ue on a banker^ to be 
taken, calls for confidence in tlie dmwer as well as in the 
banker. The right of the drawer to dmw a die^iue must be as 
much unquestioned as tlie ability of the Inrnker to pay it 
Where a cheque would not bo Uxkan and bank notes were not 
to be had, a party who had a payment to make, say of some 
thousands of pounds, would have to attend, either in person or 
through a representative, to the counting and weighing by his 
banker, then to the conveyance, and lastly to the re-countmg 
and re-weighing on delivery. Bank notes for 1,000/. oach to 
make up the amount required will enable the same work to be 
done in less than one tenth of the time. 

P. Might not the party who had been at all this trouble to 
procure notes find that coin was insisted upon, and then have 
to retmn and obtain gold in exchange for his notes ? 

B. Such vexatious annoyances may have occurred in former 
times, but wo believe that people are now obliged to accept 
payment in Bank of England notes, or forego theii* claun 
altogether. 

P. You are quite right. Bank of England notes have been 
placed by law, as a means of pajment, on a par with sovereigns: 
this is what is meant when it is said that Bank of Enghmd 
notes have been constituted a *' legal tender.** But does it not 
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strike you as somewhat extraordinary, that law-makers should 
compel. creditors to accept a bit of paper, as a bank note has 
sometimes been called, in satisfaction of the number of sove- 
reigns which ought to be paid ? 

B. Matters often appear strange when misrepresented or 
misunderstood, although the strangeness disappears as soon as 
the misrepresentation is rectified, or the misunderstanding 
cleared up. A bank note is something more than a bit of 
paper. It is a promise which, if confided in, is worth all that 
is promised, and is preferred for a time, even to the thing 
promised, for certain uses. If law-makers can satisfy themselves 
that particular classes of these promises are beyond all doubt 
and danger, and may be relied upon with the most perfect 
security, and that the conferring upon them the attribute of 
" legal tender " will add to their usefulness, they ought not to 
deny this advantage to the public : they ought to place at the 
disposal of the public "paper money" in a form the most 
efficient for expediting all the operations of buying and selling, 
paying and receiving. 

P. The attribute of "legal tender " is attached exclusively, 
in this country, to notes issued by the Bank of England. And 
it is supposed that adequate provision has been made for secur- 
ing the public, who are compelled to accept these notes from 
everybody except the Bank of England, against any risk to 
which they would not be equally liable if payment were made to 
them in gold. Let us examine what the pains that have been 
taken in order to make this provision have resulted in. Who 
are the governor and company of the Bank of England ? 

B. A body of capitalists possessing in their united capacity 
of proprietors of bank stock a capital of 14,553,000/. This 
capital is of course responsible to all holders of bank notes for 
the punctual payment of these notes whenever it shall please 
the holders to present them for payment. 

P. Might not this capital or a part of it be withdrawn by the 
proprietors of bank stock, and the note holders be deprived 
thereby of part of their supposed security ? 
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B. In their associated or corporate capacity, the proprietan 
might lose some of their capital or stock, hat in their individoil 
capacity thcv are not at liherty to withdraw any of their capital 
If they wish to employ their capital elsewhere, or if death or 
insolyency make it desirable for their executors or assignees to 
withdraw the capital, its sale is permitted. But this really 
means that the capital stock of the bank remains nnmoTtil, 
new proprietors being snbstitated for the old ones. 

P. Can we form any estimate of the risk of note holders from 
the loss of capital by the proprietors of bank stock in their cor- 
porate capacity ? 

I?. The company has been established upwards of 150 years. 
Each 100/. of its stock has for many years been worth more than 
200/. — ^that is to say, the proprietors of bank stock, whcnevi^ 
they wish to part with their stock, readily find purchasers at a 
price which indicates a general belief in the continnance of an 
annual dividend fluctuating between 7 and 10 per cent. An 
abstract of its accounts is published in the Gazette every week. 
The public who hold the notes have thus an opportunity of judg- 
ing of the condition of the bank from week to week. Its profits 
are divided twice a year, under the name of dividends, among 
the proprietors of bauk stock, with this further precaution : an 
accumulation of undivided profit to the amount of 8,000,000/. 
las been constituted into a rest over and above the capital i 
and the half-yearly profit to bo divided among the proprietors 
of bank stock is limited to that part of the rest, swelled as it is 
from week to week by the earnings of the bank, which is in 
excess of 8,000,000/. at the close of each half year. 

F. Although, in order to invest the notes of tho Bank of 
England with the attribute of legal tender, for the convenienco 
of the public, it was necessary to make the acceptance of them 
by the public compulsory in their dealings with one another ; 
tlioy are not compelled to accept them from the Bank of 
England, and the Bonk of England is compelled to give 
sovereigns for them on demand. Tho weekly returns of tho 
Bauk of England show that there are always in circulation from 
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25,000,000/. to 30,000,000^. of their notes. As one stop 
towards nnderstanding the bearings of these weekly publica- 
tions, let me ask, how is it that notes within these limits are 
maintained in circulation ? 

B, It can only be, because to that extent bank notes are 
preferred to sovereigns : since, if more sovereigns were pre- 
ferred, notes would be presented at the Baaik for payment in 
gold, and if more notes were preferred, gold, coined or un- 
coined, would be sent to the Bank for notes. 

P. When the laws were passed which now regulate the 
currency of this country (for that is the collective name given 
to the whole of our money, metallic and paper), this disposition 
of the public in regard to their comparative demand for paper 
and gold was as well known to our legislators as it now is to 
you; and your knowledge will enable you to appreciate the 
precautions taken to guard the public against loss or incon- 
venience, while the advantage was extended to them of a paper 
money, with the attribute of legal tender attached to it. The 
Bank of England, in virtue of their arrangement with thfe 
Government, are privileged to supply the public with notes 
in exchange for gold. But the Bank is restricted from lend- 
ing, and, therefore, from obtaining interest on more than 
14,650,000Z. of the money and bullion (the name given to 
uncoined gold and silver) which they receive in exchange for 
their notes. With such arrangements, what value in coin 
and bullion will always be in the Bank's possession ? 

B. From 10,000,000/. to 15,000,000/. 

P. As independently of such an interdict by law on the 
Bank of England, that company is subject, in common with all 
other members of the community, to the obligation of fulfilling 
its engagements, why should such an interdict have been 
imposed ? 

B, The restriction imposed upon the Bank of England is 
not so much an interdict as a condition attached to a privilege 
of issuing notes with a legal attribute attached, likely to give 
them favour with the public. 
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P. But can you imagine, under such management as that of 
the Bank of England may be supposed to be, the possibility of 
the directors being unprepared to pay their notes in gold on 
demand ? 

D. It would be presumptuous in us to say that such a con- 
tingency could not arise unless specially guarded against, 
seeing that the Government have thought it advisable to attach 
the conditions which you have mentioned to the privilege of 
issuing legal tender notes, and which privilege the Bank of 
England were content to accept, with the conditions attached 
to it. The interdict — if that term is to be used — upon the 
Bank is, as it seems to us, a precaution taken by the Govern- 
ment to place beyond all doubt the ability as well as the 
liability of the Bank to ,pay its notes on demand — to make it 
impossible that any circumstances could occur to prevent it. 

P, My last question is better fitted for men who haye 
acquired some expeiicnce in business, than for boys who • 
cannot be supposed to be conversant with more than the prin- 
ciples which ought to be obeyed in the use of credit. But yon 
have answered it most judiciously. To show you that yonr 
surmise concerning the reasons for the course adopted by 
Government is not ill-founded, I may mention that owing to 
the ignorant and reckless use of credit fostered by a class, 
called discount-brokers, who by their very position ought to 
know better, applications have at times been made to the Bank 
of England, as a last resort, for discounts almost without 
limit, as if that establishment could not only lend such money 
as they had, but could also make money to lend. The pressure 
that was put upon the Bank, combined with an attempt to fix 
upon the directors the responsibility of causing many merchants 
and others to suspend pa}Tnent, and close their works, was 
more than they had the resolution to "withstand. They have, 
accordingly, more than once, been brought to the brink of 
begging for time, in order to find the means of paying the 
notes presented to them. Hence the intervention on the part 
of the Government to arm the Bank directors, when unwarrant- 
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able appli^tions are made to tliem for loans or discounts, with 
the answer, " We cannot," instead of the answer, ** We will 
not," or " We ought not," which left them open to solicita- 
tions and threats beyond their ability to resist. Will you now 
recapitulate the securities presented by the Bank of England 
and the Goyemment conjointly to the public, that the Bank of 
England notes shall always be worth the number of sovereigns 
which they are promises to pay on demand ? 

B. First, there is the capital of the Bank augmented by the 
rest abready mentioned ; and second, there are the equivalents 
of the notes issued, part of which consists of a quantity of 
gold always in the possession of the Bank, greatly in excess of 
any amount of notes that will ever be presented for gold by 
the public, until a change of sentiment shall arise, leading 
back to a preference of all the expenditure of time and trouble 
which the use of paper money is meant to save. 

P. That part of the profits of the Bank of England which 
is derived from the issue of bank notes, is clearly limited to 
the interest on 14,650,000Z., minm all the expenses incident 
to the circulation of a much lai'ger amount of notes. As 
regards banks out of London which issue their own notes, what 
is their justification for lending any part of the money which 
they receive for them ? and what restrictions ought they to 
impose upon themselves in lending ? 

B, The difficulty of answering this question confidently, is 
veiy much diminished in the case of a bank that has been long 
established. The minimum amount of its notes at anyone 
time in circulation has been ascertained. The public within 
the district of that bank have evinced their preference for notes 
to an extent which has never fallen below the minimum ascer- 
tained. It may be presumed, while other circumstances remain 
the same, the confidence in the bank being unshaken, that the 
public will continue to prefer notes to gold to the same extent 
as heretofore. Accordingly, after a reserve has been provided 
against unlooked-for contingencies, the money received for the 
ftotes issued may be lent for short periods, much in the way 

6 
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already deseribed in respect of money owing to eosiomefs A 
drawing accounts. 

P. The course of bank business in issuing notes, as r^pn^ 
sented by you, would appear to be the receipt of monejii 
exchange for its notes. Do you think that the issue of notM 
generally takes place in this way ? 

B. Most likely not, but rather in the disconnt of Klli* 
And here it is that the circumspection and intelligenoe of iha 
banker are called into play. The application of a customer to 
the manager of a bank which issues notes for the discount of a 
bill of exchange, or for a loan, may inspire a twofold hope ; 
first, of obtaining interest on a portion of the nnproducthe 
reserve, and second, of leading to an extension of note drcii- 
lation. The customer who discounts the bills or borrows, will 
generally accept bank notes, to pay away to his own creditcnn. 
There is a prospect that a part, if not the whole, of these wiD 
remain in circulation, the banker appearing to obtain interest, 
as it were, by the making of money. A delusion concanung 
a banker's power in this respect, afloat among his cnstomeM 
and not provided against by him, may lead to some of those 
disastrous consequences which at times disturb the indutinal 
world. 

P. Has the use of credit in the place of money paymeniy 
and, as one development of the practice, the partial frob- 
stitution of paper for metal, produced any effect upon 
prices ? 

B. We cannot answer that question. Indeed we uhoM 
think it would be a difficult question for anybody to answer. 
The causes of fluctuations of supply and demand are bo 
numerous, acting sometimes in the same, and sometimes ia 
opposite directions, some visible and some hidden, that whether 
any and what effect should be assigned to the use of credit we 
cannot even venture to guess. 

P. We will try to obtain some insight into the probable 
influence of credit and paper money upon prices, by putting 
the question in another form. Has the use of credit, bearing 
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in mind all the arrangements and contrivances that have grown 
ont of it, increased or diminished the demand for gold ? 

B, Diminislied it, of coarse. With onr present activity of 
prodactioQDL and uiterohiEuige, if the contrivances in use for dis- 
pensing with coin were ahandoned, the extra demand for gold 
wonld be something immense. 

P. And what wonld be the effect of such an extra demand 
upon the value of gold ? 

B. To raise it, in other words, to lower prices. 
P. If to abandon the contrivances that have grown out of 
the use of credit would be to lower prices, must we not admit 
that these contrivances have raised prices above what they 
would oUier:vri8e be ? 

B. We don't see any escape from that admission. There 
still remains the difficulty of determining what extent of rise 
the use of credit has been the cause of. 

P. Do you know of anything that would tend to neutralize 
or counteract the rise of prices which the substitution of credit 
€9r gold might be the cause of ? 

B. It appears to us that some such counteraction as this is 
inseparable from the rise of prices originating in the use of 
eredit ; the rise of prices calls for a larger quantity of gold 
to circulate the same quantity of commodities. Thus, the 
use of credit, while it diminishes the demand for gold directly, 
increases the demand, although perhaps to a less extent, in- 
directly. The development of banking to which we owe the 
principal means of economizing the use of money has been the 
steady growth of years. It has been one among many con- 
trivances for increasing the productiveness of industry through 
which the cost of many commodities has been diminished. 
We should be puzzled, therefore, to trace the operation of 
banking facilities in raising prices, although compelled to 
acknowledge that their tendency must be in that direction. 

P. Does not the use of credit give rise to fluctuations in 
prices &r beyond any that would otherwise occur ? 
B, As far as we can judge from the history of olden times 

6-^2 
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when credit, as we understand it, was little nsed, finctaationfl 
of prices were greater than they have been in onr days. 
Famine prices and their opposites were of freqneat occnnenoe. 
There certainly are epochs when credit is ginoi liuid taken y&j 
freely, and other epochs when confidence is so &x ahaken as to 
contract credit within comparatively narrow limits. Prices, on 
the former occasions, will range high, and on the latter occa- 
sions low, subject to influences specially acting upon the piiees 
of particular commodities. 

P. Can you assign any reasons for this extension of credit 
at one time, and its contraction at another ? 

B, The contraction of credit is easily accounted for. Sus- 
picions are aroused that many persons have been- "aeceptiiig 
credit far beyond the amount to which their capitals .entitled 
them, and that, their industrial operations having been unsuc- 
cessful, they will be unable to fulfil their engagements. Some 
suspensions of payment occur ; suspicions increase ; doubts arise 
concerning the solvency of less unscrupulous traders who are 
brought into difficulty by the stoppage of others ; the desire to 
borrow is increased, in order to guard against contingencies not 
previously provided for ; there is a diminished disposition to 
lend for the same reason ; sellers are on the increase, buyers 
few, and only to be drawn out by prices greatly reduced. The 
causes of this painful contraction of credit are to be sought for 
in the undue extension of credit brought about by the uncon- 
scientious and ignorant use of it: prices rising higher and 
higher with its extension, and declining, sometimes almost 
collapsing, with its contraction and temporary extinction. 

P. Does it occur to you that it might be possible to prevent, 
or, at all events, to greatly diminish, the ignorant and flagitious 
use of credit which from time to time inflicts such cruel suf- 
fering upon society ? 

B. While the proportion of ignorant and imconscientious 
men among us remains undiminished, the only resource is the 
exercise of more vigilance and caution by the well-informed 
and conscientious bestowers of credit. As the tendency to 
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commit crime by persons criminally disposed is kept in check 
by the police, so the tendency to commit wrong acts which 
haye not been made criminal mnst be kept in check by the 
circumspection and distmst of those throngh whom principally 
the opportunities of doing mischief may be obtained. A better 
defined state of opinion in regard to the tme character of those 
who accept credit beyond what would be given to them were their 
actual circumstances known, might also exercise a repressive 
influence over those whose conscientiousness was not a suffi- 
cient preservation against temptation to be as nearly fraudu- 
lent as possible, without being classed among thieves and 
embezzlers. 

P. Does it not appear to you that credit, as we see it used, 
tends rather to aggravate than to rectify fluctuations of prices? 

B. That question cannot be answered satisfactorily in a few 
words. The intelligent and conscientious use of credit, tending, 
as it does, to place capital at the command of those most 
competent to employ it, and accordingly to distribute it where 
its services will be most available, can produce no other effect 
upon prices than to make them approximate to the relative 
costs of production of commodities, and to make them correct 
indicators of the varying wants and tastes of society. And we 
must always bear in mind that the desirable feature in prices 
is, not the absence of fluctuation, but susceptibility to fluctua- 
tion in accordance with prospective wants and the means of 
supplying them. If this be a faithful representation of the 
influence of the intelligent and conscientious use of credit, it 
seems to follow that an ignorant and imscrupulous use of 
credit which draws capital to persons unfit to be trusted, how- 
ever well put on may be the appearances of their respectability, 
attainments and success, must cause capital to be less profit- 
ably employed than it might be, if its entire loss or destruction 
be escaped. 

P. It is scarcely conceivable how anybody who is acquainted 
with what is going on around him can fail to appreciate thft 
magnitude of the benefits obtained \3[aou^ \iciQ ^^xi<s^ ^^ 
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credit. He need not be less keenly alive to the losses sai* 
tained throngli the ignonnce and Tniscondnct of maaij irfio vm 
it. We who are talking together in this schod-rocMa maj hope, 
and not unreasonably, when the defects which still ding to tiu 
oonrso of education oommonly prepared for tha yoong an 
remoTed, and the education so improTed is brongbi home to 
OTciy child, that the nmnber d the ignonnt and ill-dii^KMed 
will be sufficiently induced to admit of our eigoyiiig the sveeii 
of credit free firom the suffering and shaiae with which ftey 
hare hitherto been embittered. 

i^. It wonld indeed be £olly to foretgo the benefiii otenB 
instead of casting off that indifference in r^aid to the proper 
education of the young which causes these ben^itfl to be 
adulterated, at the same time that it prores ns to be un- 
deserving of them. The courts of bankruptcy may bring to 
light delinquents in the use of credit, as the criminal eouite 
expose issuers and circulators of counterfeit coin, without blind- 
ing us to the inestimable benefits (tf well>des^r¥ed credit, and 
of the coin of the realm as issued from the liOnt. 

i\ Cue object of a banker in restricting himself to loaof 
and interest, or discount, is that of aroiding tha risk of loss, 
while he gives up the chance of profit from floetoatioBB of 
prices. But is he always sure of escaping loss torn flncteationi 
of prices ? 

B. Directly, he can neither suffer loss nor deriye piofit from 
fluctuations of prices, for he deals only with one denomination 
— monry. Indirectly, he may be involved in loss from these 
fluctuations through the insolvency of customers to whom he 
has given credit. 

P. Wlicn a banker gives credit incautiously, and, thereby, 
gives an opportunity for the ignorant and reckless acceptance 
of it, docs ho not assist in aggravating fluctuations of prices, 
which, if favourable t<> those Tvhom he trusts, yield no profit 
to him, -but which, if unfavourable, involve him in part — 
sometimes in a considerable part — of the loss ? 

B. This appears to us to be the principal risk at the banker. 
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Hifl resotiroe for keeping clear of loss, while ignorant and 
reckless traders, unknown to him, may be larking among his 
customers, is circumspection, with special caution in regard to 
those who would tempt him with a rate of interest above that 
obtainable from others who have unquestionable security to 
offer. 

P. When the issuing of paper money was first thought of, 
and long afterwards, the limits to which it might be carried 
had been very imperfectly considered. Even to this day, 
strange delusions prevail in many countries, and, perhaps, 
have not been entirely dismissed from among ourselves. 
When paper money has been constituted a legal tender, and 
has obtained a wide circulation, the Government, in behalf of the 
community, has considered itself entitled to share in the 
advantages derivable from the issue. You can guess, I dare- 
say, when Governments have been looking about for the means 
of expenditure, in what shape they will have been likely to 
claim participation in these advantages ? 

B, By borrowing some of the money received by the bank 
in exchange for its notes. 

P. In some countries. Governments have issued their own 
notes, and the temptation has been very strong at times to 
issue as many notes as possible, so as to increase the fund out 
of which means of expenditure might be taken. An examina- 
tion into the uses of paper money will not be complete till wo 
have determined whether its issue can be carried on without 
limit, or within what limits it must be confined, and how it is 
to be ascertained when those limits have been reached. The 
first question which occurs to me as a step towards ascertaining 
those limits is. How is excess of issue prevented under the 
system which prevails in this country ? 

B. By demands for payment on the part of note holders who 
have more notes than they wish to retain. This, coupled with 
such management on the part of the bank as will enable it to 
meet the demands made upon it by note holders, and the extra 
precautions ioterposed by the legislature to insure the due 
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payment of legal tender notes, seems to be an adequate 
security against anything that could properly be called OYcr- 
issue. 

P. When bankers, through mismanagement, become in- 
capable of paying their notes, does it generally occur to us to 
say that there has been an over-issue ? 

B. Scarcely. The thought uppermost in our minds wodd 
be, the mismanagement which led to the loss inflicted by them 
upon their customers, whether depositors or note holders. 

P. Setting aside bank insolvency, how could we have in 
over-issue in this country, regulated as our currency is ? 

B. We don't see how there could be an over-issue. 

P. So long as paper money is convertible — ^that is, so long 
as the issuers of it are capable and compellible and willing to 
pay their notes in coin, there cannot hb an over-issue ; is that 
your opinion ? 

B. It is more than our opinion : it is our conviction, 
subject to anything that you may offer to shake it. 

P. How is it possible, then, that there should ever be an 
over-issue of paper money ? 

B, An over-issue cannot occur unless the paper be incon- 
vertible — ^that is, consist of legal tender notes, the issuers d 
which are absolved by law &om paying them in coin. 

P. An over-issue rendered possible in the way you have 
described is an occurrence of which every coimtry, our own in- 
cluded, has at some time afforded an example. There is a Mr 
ing generally prevalent in this country that any over-issue cH 
paper will never be permitted again among ourselves. Th« 
phenomenon may still be seen in some countries. The siadj 
of it from every point of view, and in all its bearings, is fraug^i 
with instruction. Suppose the Government to take possessioi 
of the money, or adopting the expression generally used, U 
borrow it, how would they dispose of it ? 

B. In paying some pressing liabilities, or in the purchase o 
materials and labour. 

P. Are the materials and labour obtained by the Govern 
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ment through the money borrowed from the bank as mach 
abstracted from other purposes as if the money had been 
raised by taxes ? 

B. Being appropriated and consumed by the Government, 
they cannot be available for other purposes ; and if the money 
through which they are obtained be borrowed in reality as well 
as in name, the day of repayment will bring with it the 'neces- 
sity of raising the money by taxes. 

P. As this is a matter of some importance, I will not take 
leave of it without asking : Can a Government appropriate to 
itself any portion of the wealth and labour of a community 
without to the same extent diminishing the wealth and labour 
accessible to others ? 

B, Things cannot be consumed and used, and be at the 
same time unconsumed and unused. 

P. It still remains to be asked : Will the community be 
either the richer or the poorer according to the way in which 
Government obtains the means for consuming wealth and 
appropriating labour 9 

B. Not directly. Indirectly, the industrial arrangements of 
the country might be more or less disturbed, and thereby ren- 
dered less productive of future wealth and well-being. 

P. We must endeavour, then, to ascertain the consequences 
of abstracting or borrowing from a bank funds which it cannot 
part with except at the risk of its ability to pay its notes in 
coin. What amount of coin will a bank generally retain in its 
keeping ? 

B. Only so much as is required for guarding against all 
possible claims upon it for the payment of its liabilities. 

P. Why will it not retain more ? 

B. Because its profits arise from what it lends. Were it to 
lend nothing, it would earn no profit. The more it lends, and 
the less coin it retains, consistently with security, the greater 
its profit. We might almost say that it is a principle in bank- 
ing to retain the minimum of coin consistent with security. 

P, Would the compulsory borrowing of any ^ottioiii ^i VJcaa. 
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coin endanger the stoppage of the bank^ and of a lugs 
portion make the stoppage almost inevitable 9 

B. We must say " yes ** to that question. 

P. By whom, in such circumstances, would the steppage of 
the bank be occasioned ? 

B. By the Government — ^by the party abstracting or •' «hb- 
pulsorily borrowing " the coin. 

P. As a bank stoppage cannot be looked upon otherwiM 
than as discreditable, and as no Government could &el uncon- 
cerned at the imputation of being the author of it, can jos 
suggest a course by which the Government authorities mi^ 
hope, while they helped themselves to the coin in the bank, io 
blind themselves and an unintelligent public to the &ct of there 
being a stoppage ? 

B. There is only one way that we know of, by which a 
stoppage can be prevented, and that is by respecting the*bank 
reserve of coin. 

P. But if the Government were resolved to have the monej, 
and yet wished to save appearances, to do wrong and appear 
to do right ? 

B. They might take the money and forbid the bank to pay 
its notes in coin : using the term ** forbid '' to convey the im- 
pression that a bank devoid of coin did not pay its notes in 
coin because it was unable, but because, for state reasons, it was 
not permitted. 

P. This is the course which has been pursued on many 
occasions. The pains taken to avoid the scandal of a bank 
stoppage by hiding the reality from all who can be so deceived 
has given rise to a name for the notes for which eoin oan no 
longer be demanded. Do you know what those notes arc 
called to distinguish them from notes for which payment in 
coin is legally claimable ? 

B, They are called ** inconvertible." 

P. When bank notes have been made inconvertible, what is 
their value ? 

B. Wo have no means of judging. Wo have heard of bank 
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Botes that have become valueless. They were ineonyeriible of 
course. 

P, What would help to give a value to inconvertible notes ? 

J5, Their being constituted ** legal tender " and being 
accepted, accordingly, by Government in payment of taxes. 

P. How could we ascertain whether bank notes had been 
lowered in value by being made inconvertible ? 

B. By trying what could be got for them. 
. P. Are you not trifling with me, when you say that I may 
ascertain the value of notes by ascertaining it ? 

B, We beg your pardon. We slipped into that answer in- 
advertently. 

P. It might so happen that the payment of notes in coin 
should be prohibited on the eve of a good harvest. Would you 
attribute any part of the fall in the price of bread to the incon- 
vertibility of the notes, or, as it is sometimes expressed, to the 
suspension of specie payments ? 

B. We could not do that ; for although notes may be 
lowered, they cannot be raised in value by being made incon- 
vertible. The fall in the price of bread, or rise in the value 
of notes measured in bread, would be caused by the good 
harvest. 

P. If the making of notes inconvertible, or the bank restric- 
tion, or the suspension of specie payments, occurred simul- 
taneously with a bad harvest, would you say that the reduced 
value of notes measured in wheat was caused by the inconver- 
tibility of the notes ? 

B. The bad harvest would be too clearly a cause of part of 
this reduction in the value of notes for us to dismiss it thus 
unceremoniously. We should have to consider what part of the 
rise in the price of wheat, or of the reduction in the value of tho 
notes as measured in wheat, was attributable to, the inconver- 
tibility of the notes, and what part to the bad harvest. 

P. And do you think you could succeed in distinguishing the 
effects of these causes separately upon the value of an incon- 
vertible paper money ? 
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B, We are sure that we could not. If it is to be done, man 
knowledge than we are possessed of must be brought to the woiL 

P. By way of bringing the conseqnences of making pi^ 
money inconvertible more completely home to onrselves, I irill 
ask : if all or the larger part of the gold were to be borrowed 
from the Bank of England by our Government, and the Bank to 
be restricted from paying its notes in gold, do you expect tint 
its notes would fall in value ? 

B, Certainly, we do. 

P. What opinion would you form of the effect of this re- 
striction upon the value of the notes if you found that yon oooU 
exchange them elsewhere for gold at the rate of 8^. 17s. 10|il. 
per oz. ? 

B, In such a case we should say that their inconvertibilitjti 
the Bank had not depreciated their value. 

P. And if you could not get gold except at the rate of 
U. 10s. per oz. ? 

B. We should then say that the notes, having been made 
inconvertible, had fisillen in value to the extent marked by the 
difference between the weight of gold obtainable from dealen 
in gold, and that formerly obtainable from the Bank of En^^and 
for the same amount of notes. 

P. If gold, instead of being always obtainable at the rate oi 
8Z. 17^. lO^d, per oz., were fluctuating at rates never below 
that, but ranging up to 5Z. per oz., could you suggest any 
cause for such fluctuations ? 

B, The inconvertibility of the notes. If the notes were 
convertible, their value could not deviate from the weight of the 
gold which they were promises to pay. 

P. The inconvertibility is the cause of the possibility of 
depreciation, but my question refers to the cause of fluctuation 
in the extent of depreciation. Why should the inconvertible 
notes be more depreciated in value at one time than at 
another ? 

B. The confidence of the public in the Bank might, at times, 
bo shaken; and holders of notes which had been accepted under 
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compolsion might be so anxious to part with them as even to 
submit to a sacrifice. If their business made it necessary for 
them to retain in their possession some money, whether notes or 
gold, their want of confidence in the notes would make them 
hasten to obtain gold in exchange, even at more than 
8L 17s. lOJrf. per oz. 

P. If I were to exclude distrust in the Bank from among the 
causes of depreciation in the vklue of their notes ? If the large 
capital of the Bank, and the goodness of its securities — ^particu- 
larly of those received from the Government in exchange for the 
gold borrowed, prevented all apprehension of Bank insolvency ? 

B. Their notes could, then, hardly be depreciated. At least 
it is beyond us to make out how they could be. 

P. Would you attach any importance to the amount of notes 
which the Bank might issue ? Would an issue of notes greatly 
in excess of what had previously been kept in circulation have 
any effect upon their value ? 

B. We did not think of that. It must of course ; but we 
are fiEurly puzzled. 

P. Just recall for a moment, how the quantity of money in 
circulation, paper and metal, is determined when the bank notes 
are convertible. 

B, It is settled by the public. 

P. And who are the regulators of the quantity of money when 
bank notes are inconvertible ? 

B. The only regulators, then, must be the issuers of the 
notes, whether bank managers or Government authorities or the 
two combined. 

P. What prevents an excessive issue of paper money, when 
the notes are convertible 7 

B. The applications of the holders of these notes, which are 
more than wanted, for payment in coin; and generally, 
applications by the bank creditors for payment of what is 
receivable by them in coin, rather than in notes. 

P. And what prevents an excessive issue of paper money, 
after the notes have been made inconvertible ? 
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which was of full weight disappeared as &8t as it was issildd; 
and after a time the former coinage was snperseded by that of 
the bank-tokens. 

B. It is difficult to imagine how people should have been 
nnable to see why it was that the gold and silver coin wen 
driven out of circulation. 

P. When young people, like you, have been brought up, 
step by step, to the capability of interpreting correctly the 
phenomena of nature, without being left to wander unassisted 
through darkness and illusions, it must appear surprising that 
our forefathers should have been so long involved in the most 
manifest conti-adictions. Language lends itself to maintain 
former errors. We still talk of the movements of the sun and 
stars, as if the appearances of movement in them were not 
occasioned by the movements of the earth. In like manner, 
the depreciation of the inconvertible paper money was hidden 
by speaking of the paper pound as the unit-standard measure 
of value, assuming it to be the former pound unaltered, and 
representing gold as being at a premium. 

B. According to the accounts which we have from the 
United States, the people there seem to be running the same 
course. Specie payments have been suspended. There is an 
excessive issue of paper money. But it is said that gold is 
at a premium, not that the paper dollar is depreciated ; which 
is as much as to say, unless it be admitted that the unit- 
standard measure of value has been altered, that a dollar is 
worth more than a dollar. 

P. What would you say, then, determined the value of 
inconvertible bank-notes which are legal tender, and usable 
in the payment of taxes ? 

B. Their quantity. In that respect, there is some resem- 
blance between coins and inconvertible bank-notes. For if the 
metal out of which money is coined were, by some freak of 
natui'6, to become as abundant as stone, its value and that 
of the money coined from it would be so small compared with 
its bulk and weight as to un£t it for a circulating medium. 
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P. As you have mentioned a kind of resemblance, which 
you think you perceive, between the effect produced upon 
prices by an unlimited issue of paper money, and an indefinite 
supply of gold, can you also point out wherein the probable 
effects traceable to these two causes differ ? 

B. We did not expect that you would take up this hasty 
comparison of ours so seriously. An indefinite supply of gold 
is evidently altogether imaginary ; and next, if anything like 
it, contrary to all experience, were to occur, the supply would 
come gradually and in the light of day, and its effect could be 
anticipated and estimated. Whereas, an indefinite supply of 
paper money may occur whenever and wherever there is folly 
or dishonesty enough to create it ; and it is a work of dark>- 
ness, and thereby eludes the detection, anticipation, and calcu- 
lation, which might enable some of its sad consequences to be 
guarded against. 

P. Do you know of any instance of a paper-money, the 
excessive issue of which has been persevered in to such an 
extent as to become valueless, and to lead the government 
which had issued it to its repudiation as a lesser evil and 
injustice than its acknowledgment and payment ? 

B» There is the celebrated instance of the French assignats. 

P. Have we any examples of an inconvertible paper money 
suffered to run by over-issue to a considerable depreciation, 
but checked so as not to become utterly worthless ? 

-K. Yes, there is the paper dollar of Buenos Ayres, nominally 
a dollar — ^about 4s. 2d. of our money, but in reality not worth 
so much as 3rf. — depreciated by over-issue to one-twentieth 
part of the value promised upon the face of the note, but 
preserved from extinction by a check at the eleventh hour on 
the further growth of excess. Another remarkable example 
has been afforded by Bussia. There the rouble bank-note, 
supposed originally to be equivalent to the silver rouble, or 
about SS^d, of our money, was issued in such excess as to be 
irorth little more than the fourth part of a silver rouble. In 
order to bring so discreditable a state of the currency to an 
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end, it was detormiued some years ago to resume spede pay- 
ments, making the depreciated paper roaUe conYertiUe at tha 
rate of three and a half paper ronbles to one silver rouble. 

P. It would have been well for the character of the Rasnin 
government, if it had abided by a resolution so wisely fbnned, 
but unfortunately the same combination of ignorance ind 
rapacity which induced the Eussians a few years ago to rniraie 
the teiTitories of a neighbouring nation, induced them to make 
another over-issue of inconvertible paper money to meet ibfl 
expenses of their iniquitous project. But have we not a 
still later instance of similar misapprehension and mismanaga- 
ment in connection with paper money from another pari of tha 
world ? 

B. You mean, of course, the suspension of specie paymenti 
by the banks in the United States, and the issue of legal- 
tender inconvertible paper by the government there. 

P. There is one other question which I should like to sob- 
mit to you in regard to the resumption of specie payments, 
after a paper money had been made inconvertible, and suffered 
to become depreciated by excess of issue. On what teimi 
ought specie payments to be resumed ? 

B. That, wo conceive, should depend upon the length of 
time during which the depreciation had prevailed, and upon 
the extent to which it had been permitted. If the time had 
been short, and the depreciation small, the reasons &r re- 
storing tho value of the depreciated paper by fhlfiUing the 
promise registered upon the face of each note, appear to ni 
to preponderate. But if the depreciation were great and hid 
subsisted for years, as in the case of the paper dollar at 
Buenos Ayres, the injustice of resuming specie payments hj 
making debtors pay 50^/. when they had contracted to pay 
dd,, would be as great as it had been to force creditors to 
accept d(i. when they were entitled by their contract to re- 
ceive 60d. 

P. How happens it that governments and nations sufficiently 
enlightened to slmnk from a debasement of the coin, can hive 
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giTen in (o the debasement of their paper money by over* 
issue? 

B, The folly and iniquity of the proceeding were hidden 
from them by their ignorance. At the time of the Bank 
Bestriction Act, onr Government would have been incapable of 
taking lO^OOOyOOOZ. in gold from the bank, and making it into 
12,000,000^. by the addition of alloy j but, blind to the con- 
sequences of over-issue, they suffered a debasement of the paper 
money to steal insensibly upon them, and then unhesitatiugly 
denied that any portion of the rise of prices was caused by 
the debasement of the notes as marked by the value of gold 
measured in notes. Notes were not debased, it was said, gold 
was at a premium. In like manner, we now hear that gold 
is at a premium in the United States, as if the paper-dollar 
were vindicated from depreciation instead of being convicted of 
depreciation by the very admission. 

P. Does it not appear somewhat strange to you, after so 
many nations in Europe had suffered and recovered from the 
delusion as to the possibility of procuring the means of govern- 
ment expenditure by an unlimited issue of inconvertible paper 
money, that the people of the United States should fall a prey 
to the very same delusion, and apparently with as little mis- 
giving, as if nobody had ever suffered before them ? 

B. It would appear more strange, if we did not know that 
they were also suffdring other evils originating in the same 
common cause. Ignorance, giving a loose to their passions 
whore sense should control and guide them, has made its 
victims persist doggedly in courses which, if not quite aban* 
doned by all, are seen by mo^t of us to lead only to mischief. 
When they desist from fighting for dominion, from suppressing 
freedom of discussion, from maintaining restrictions on trade, 
and from combining and striking for increase of wages, we 
shall be surprised if they do not also discontinue the issue of 
inconvertible paper money. 

P. Are you aware, when you attribute the ill-conduct, of 
which the people of the United states are offering such 

7—a 
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terrible examples, to their ignorance, that they lay chum to u 
extent of edncation fiEtr beyond that which prevails among any 
other people in the world, and that many of onr own coontiy- 
men conntenance their pretensions ? 

B, If these pretensions be well gronnded, we should be 
driven to inquire what kind of instmction was imparted nnder 
their scheme of education, widely extended as it is represented 
to be ; we must be on onr guard lest ignorance take to using 
education as it uses paper money by first debasing it, and tba 
boasting of its quantity. For while the paper dollar is de- 
preciated 80 per cent., the abundance or plentifolness whieb 
causes its depreciation is made the theme of congratnlatioiuk 

P, With your views of the influence of edncation, it might 
be inferred that you feel quite confident that it will be impos- 
sible for you in after life to give your countenance or snj^ort 
to an issue of inconvertible paper money. Is thisyonr feeling? 

B. To say that we feel confident of rising to any height of 
wisdom or excellence, however small, would not be verj 
becoming. You might tell us that diffidence rather than con- 
fidence will be more likely to help us to the wisdom and 
excellence which we ought to be hoping for. 

P. Expectations, if not confident feelings, in regard to our own 
future conduct may be warranted, partly at least, by the know- 
ledge which we are conscious of possessing. As the farmer, 
the manufacturer, the miner, the ship-builder, the engineer and 
the navigator of modem times, all feel confident, with their 
knowledge, that there are many things which they must do, if 
they would succeed in their callings, and which their predeces- 
sors could not have done because they wei*e not possessed of 
that knowledge ; so we may say that scliool-boys, instructed 
as you are, will and must do some things, and refuse to do 
other things, which boys uninstructed, or less instructed, would 
have little or no thought about. You are quite justified, there- 
fbre, in suspecting that an ill- conducted community which 
boasts of the extent of its education, must be going astray in 
some respects, in what it is imposing upon the young under the 
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^- name of education. In former days, when the rules of conduct 
*'- which lead to well-being were unknown to adults, they could 
•^ not be taught to the young ; and if those adults among our- 
. selves now who understand them neglect to teach them to the 
!- young, what will education avail, extend it as you may ? 
^ B. Whatever else it may accomplish, it cannot avail to ward 
^ off evils, the causes of which are unperceived. Rules of con- 
duct as a means of attaining well-being, or of warding off evils, 
mast be faulty or incomplete, or even causes of evil in them- 
selves, if framed by those to whom the causes of evil are 
unknown. 

P. I am inclined to agree with you that if we admit the 
claims of our transatlantic brethren to stand pre-eminent among 
the nations for the extent of their education, we must also 
admit, judging by its fruits in their conduct, that, if not worse, 
education among them is as indifferent in its quality as that 
which prevails among ourselves. Let us hope that, with the 
assistance of boys as happily placed as you are, there will arise 
an universal spirit of emulation, both in the New World and 
the Old, not only to extend education where it is still deficient, 
but to improve it where still defective. 
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ON TAXATION 



AS A MEANS OF PROOUBINa PBOTBCTMON AND OTHIB 
ADVANTAGES OF GOOD GOVBRNMBNT. 



P. List tid now return to a matter which formed the subject 
of one of our earlier conversations* We agreed that << a dis- 
position to respect property " was among the qualities to be 
classed as good, and to be cultivated accordingly. We foiind 
ourselves, however, compelled to admit that this disposition 
has been, up to the present time, neither so general nor so 
deep-seated as to lead to a respect for property 'capable of sss- 
taining, without other assistance^ even such an amount of well- 
being as we have hitherto attained to the enjoyment of. 
Hence we acquiesced in the necessity of laws, and of the power 
to enforce them as a supplementary moans for obtaining that 
security of property without which a. state of well-being 
would be impossible. Without attempting to prognosticate 
how much more widely diffused and strongly implanted feelings 
of respect for property may become by an education better in 
quality and provided for all, we have acknowledged that pro- 
perty must be, or ought to be, protected. As it will not do 
for us to have any doubt about the sense in which we use 
these terms "must be" and ** ought to be," I will inquire — how 
is it we say that property must be protected, seeing that, with 
all our efforts, it still remains so imperfectly protected as 
it is? 
B, As we understand it, you use the word " must " to 
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signify thai the highest attainable state of well-being is not to 
be eiyoyed without a prevalence of feelings of respect for pro- 
perty; and that in proportion to oar success in providing 
protection as a substitute for the respect in which many 
are yet deficient, will be our enjoyment of the well-being 
derivable from all those other causes which contribute 
to it? 

P. And when we say that property ought to be protected^ 
what do we mean by " ought " ? 

B. We mean that the thought or wish with all people 
should be to do their utmost to contribute to the general well- 
being, and that, as protection is indispensable for the general 
well-beings property ought to be protected, or all people ought 
to assist in protecting property* 

P- Is "protection to property " an object which could be 
effectually accomplished by the isolated or uncombined exer- 
tions of each individual ? 

jB, No, it can only be effectually accomplished by the 
united efforts of numbers or of a community. We all know 
that the evil-disposed, who are intent upon invading the pro- 
perty of others, plan their depredations in secret, fell upon 
their intended victims by surprise, and act with force sufficient 
to overmatch any resistance that they expect to meet with. 
Property, therefore, can only be adequately protected by the 
organization of numbers, some of whom are ever on the look 
out, and others ready to act in any dkection with force 
sufficient to deter, and if necessary to beat off any force that 
might be opposed to them. 

P. How can a community, granting the superiority of it? 
power as compared with that of the individuals whose evil 
designs are to be opposed, bring its power to bear wherever 
and whenever it is called for ? 

B* The power of a community can only be brought to. bear 
by enlisting and organizing a sufficient number of its members 
for the special purpose of affording the protection wherever and 
whenever it may be required. The assurance that this pro« 
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tection is ever at hand inspires the feeling of security which 
enables individual precautions to be partially dispensed wiUi, 
and deters many not indisposed to assault the property and 
persons of others from making the attempt. 

P. How are the individuals required for the purpose of 
protecting person and property drawn away from some of the 
ordinary employments by which wealth is earned^ and through 
which they might faiily hope to acquire the means of comfort- 
able livelihood, and attracted to this which may be called a 
public service ? 

B. They are first promised payment, and afterwards paid 
out of the wealth produced by others ; and being thus liberated 
from the necessity of applying themselves to any of the 
ordinary methods of producing wealth, they are enabled in 
return to devote their energies exclusively to the work for 
which they are retained and for which they will have sought to 
acquire the requisite qualifications. Their liberation from the 
necessity of producing wealth is made the means of liberating 
all other members of society from the necessity of contribniing 
by personal service to the protection of the wealth which they 
produce. 

P. In what shape are these public servants or officials paid 
for their services ? 

B. In money. 

P. And how is the money obtained with which the officials 
are paid ? 

B. It is collected from the members of the community, 
among whom they also, as members of the community, con- 
tribute towards the pay which they receive. 

P. Has any name been appropriated to the money which 
is collected for the service of the state, or the public 
service ? 

i>. The money so collected goes by the name of " taxes." 

P. Are the taxes collected from the different members of 
the community levied upon one uniform system, readily ob- 
servable, or in such a variety of ways as to demand careful 
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Btady and inyestigaiion to discoTer wliai system has been 
adopted, or whether they be leTied on any system at all ? 

B. As far as we are concerned, the system that has been 
followed has to be learned, for certainly we know, and haye 
thought little abont it np to this time. 

P. Will you name to me some of the taxes that you haTc 
heard of? 

B. Taxes on sugar, coffee, and tea, on tobacco, wine, spirits, 
and malt ; taxes on houses, horses, dogs, carriages and servants ; 
besides the property and income taxes, stamps, and probate, 
Buccession-and legacy duties. 

P. You have given me a long list here, and have named 
the principal taxes that are now levied in this country, although 
there are still some others of minor importance. There was 
till lately a much larger number of taxes, and we will endeavour 
by-and-by to learn the reasons which led to the repeal of some, 
and to tiie retention of others. The taxes which you have 
mentioned, with others repealed and unrepealed, have been 
classified under other names, with which, I daresay, you are 
not unacquainted. For example, what collective name is 
given to all taxes on commodities imported ? 

B. Customs taxes, or duties. 

P, To taxes on commodities produced at home ? 

B. Excise taxes, or duties. 

P. To taxes on dwelling-houses, carriages, horses, dogs, and 
servants ? 

B. Assessed taxes. 

P. These three, and the property and income taxes, the 
probate, succession and legacy duties, and the stamp taxes, 
make up our system of taxation, if it may be so called, which we 
will examine, while we are studying the larger question of the 
principles which ought to guide the legislature in deciding what 
taxes ought to be levied. But are there not other contributions 
levied upon people which do not go by the name of taxes ? 

B, There are the rates for the poor, for the highways, for 
lighting and cleansing the streets, and for gas and ^^\^\« 
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P. Docs it appear to yon that there is any distmction xisM 
to be drawn between the contributions levied under the naan 
of taxes, and those nnder the name of rates f 

B, We have heard taxes called the Queen's taxes, indieatiDg 
that they are raised to provide the means of general gonn- 
ment, principally for the purposes of protection, and ol in- 
spiring feelings of confidence and security. Bates are IsniA 
under the sanction of law, for purposes of local gorenuBflnt 
On account of the form in which individuals pay for their 09- 
plies of water and gas, the term « rates " has been applied to 
the sums demanded of individuals in payment for them : W 
as it is quite as optional with individuals to have water or gM 
as any other commodity in their houses, the payment may be 
said to be optional also. 

P. You must often have heard people complain of taxation. 
You may have heard much of the privation and destitatioii 
that afflict society attributed to the weight of the taxes unda 
which we groan. Has it ever occurred to yon to fonn aa 
opinion concerning the amount of taxes which ought to te 
levied upon any people ? 

B, As small as possible, no more than is necessary to pro- 
vide the means required for such Government purposes as the 
general intelligence pronounces to be usefdl and desirable. 

P. Is it your opinion that the trustees who act in behalf of 
the community, call them by what name we will, ought to pro- 
vide protection in the same spirit in which our best conducted 
industrial establishments supply commodities to their cus- 
tomers, that is, of the best quality, and at the lowest price ? 

B, Certainly ; and as they are necessarily armed with 1 
power, not possessed by industrial administrators, of insisting 
that Government services shall be paid for, even by those who 
profess not to want them, they should bo careful not to inflict 
upon the community a burden more than commensurate with 
the services rendered. 

P. Ought the Government which, as you say, is necessarily 
armed with a power not granted to individuals, to use thia 
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^wer in insisting that individuals shall accept^ and therefore 
pay for Government services ? 

B. Government services could not be efficiently rendered, if 
individuals were not bound to pay for them, even when they 
fimcied that they did not require those services* The police, 
Hie army and navy, the courts of lawj and other Government 
establishments, to be efficient, must be provided for all indis- 
erimiiiately. The services proffered by a tradesman are not 
the less available for those who require them, because they are 
deolined by others. As the benefit of Government services 
Hftanot but be participated in by every member of the com» 
inimity, and as the attempt to exclude those who might be 
nnwiUiiig to pay from a share in it, if that could be accom^ 
plished, Would make the services less effective, the obligation 
of contributing towards those services must be imposed upon 
aU. 

P. Your reasons for inaking payment of taxes obligatory 
Upon all seem plausible ; but would you mal^e all pay alike ? 

B. Seeing how unequally wealth is distributed, and that 
taxes must be paid out of wealth, equality of payments would 
not be possible, nor desirable if possible. Paupers have no 
Wealth, but are maintained out of the wealth of others ; and 
criminalSf instead of paying, consume taxeSi There must 
be very many whose stock of wealth is so small, so little 
removed from pauperism, that it would be hopeless to think of . 
•extracting much from them in the form of taxes. 

P* Do you think it desirable, in imposing taxes, that one 
object to be kept in view should be to distribute the contri- 
butions over the whole conmiunity, somewhat in proportion to 
the wealth possessed by each individual ? 

B. Such a scheme would be more practicable and more 
equitable than one for taxing all alike. 

P. How would a scheme of this kind tell upon the saving 
as compared with the extravagant, portion of the community ? 

B* It would, no doubt, tlux)w the weight of taxation ui^oil 
tiie former; and we have agreed that economy oxv^ Va'W 
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encom*agcd, and extravaganco discountenanced. This is aa 
objection to distributing taxes with an exclusive regard to tbe . 
proportions of wealth possessed by each individual which had 
escaped us. 

P. You must, however, be on your guard not to allow tlie 
discovery of one oversight to hurry you into forming a definite 
judgment. You may become sensible of other oversi^ts. 
Nevertheless, you will do well to keep this one in mind, and 
to give the weight which is due to it when all the d&a 
elements of a sound judgment are before us. How a scheme 
of taxation adapted to take from each member of the eom- 
munity in proportion to his wealth, would bear upon the saving 
as compared with the extravagant, is a question not to be dis- 
regarded. Could you famish an illustration of the action of a 
tax levied pro raid upon wealth or property, upon these two 
classes ? 

B, We might take A and £ as representatives of the saven 
and non-savers among the large masses of society who aie 
bom not to inherit, but to eam their own means of mainten- 
ance. We may fix upon an average annual income throughout 
an industrial life of forty years of 200L a year, out of which 
A saves 50^ a year, B nothing. A is the type of persons 
whom society wishes to see on the increase; B the type of 
persons whom society desires to become extinct. The first are 
self-supporting, and contribute to the support of paupers. The 
second contribute to swell the numbers of the pauper dass. 
Nevertheless, so far as any scheme of taxation can be sup- 
posed to act upon the two classes, a wealth or property tax 
encourages B at the expense of A, the extravagant at the ex- 
pense of the economical. 

P. We may find that not one, but many considerations must 
weigh with legislators in imposing taxes. What would you say 
to a scheme which distributed them over individuals in pro- 
portion to the expenditure of each ? 

B, Such a scheme would be free from the objection of 
holding out any eneouragement to extravagance. It might be 
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bought to weigh heavily upon those who earned low wages 
ind had bat little to spend. But even among them, the 
indiyiduals who were mslking an efibi-t to save would not be 
sentenced to bear an extra burden shifted upon them by the 
less proTidenti 

P, How would an income-tax compare, both with a propeiiy- 
tax and with an expenditure-tax ? 

B. It would bear upon the economical, as compared with 
the extravagant, less heavily than a property-tax, and more 
heavily than an expenditure-tax. 

P. An income-tax which does not distinguish between the 
Bonrces of income, whether it be derivable from wages, interest, 
or rent, has been strongly objected to on the ground, not that 
it allows the extravagant to escape a part of what they ought 
to pay, but that to tax an income dependent upon health and 
life, and out of which it is the duty of the owner to save, at 
the same rate with an income independent of health and life, 
and out of which the owner has no occasion to save, is to 
throw the burden of taxation upon those least able to bear it, 
and to grant remission to those who would only have to pay 
out of their comparative abundance. Is there not some force 
in this objection ? 

B. Our first impressions would lead us to attach veiy great 
weight to it. Nevertheless, if we include "protection," and 
we think it ought to be included, among the necessaries of life, 
we cannot see why arrangements should be specially made for 
relieving the thriftless from the obligation of earning it with 
their food and clothing. If there were no government, they 
would have to protect themselves. And taxation is but the 
means through which protection can be most cheaply and 
effectively provided. 

P. But is it not desirable that the burden of taxation should 
be distributed in such a way as to weigh upon each individual 
in proportion to his strength and means ? 

B, We would not contend that this is not desirable. It 
nighty perhaps, be found that the object aimed at would be 
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more easily reached by efforts to prevent ohildreii bam groinQl 
np into tlirifUess men, by efforts to provide for their beoonum 
possessed of strength and means, than by efforts to bestow tha 
fruits of economy upon the thriftless. But we &el thai «• 
have more to loam before we can hope to solve all the W* 
culties which you are presenting to us. Looking upon tftxaiioi 
as extended over a whole life, we cannot divest onrselveB d 
the feeling that the legislator should, if possible, ayoid breaUng 
down, by his interference, any of the defences, neutraliniig 
any of the motives to economy, or holding out a praminm to 
extravagance. If A and B were to represent the saving and 
non-saving among the proprietors of rents and annuities d 
2001, a year, an income-tax would collect more from the saving 
than from the non-saving. There may be excellent reasom 
yet unmentioned for deviating frx)m the principle of " taxation 
proportioned to expenditure ; " but every such deviatbn h 
order to relieve spenders must fall upon the saving. It is to 
be expected, of course, that the non-saving will eompiise QiB 
poorer classes. The statesman entrusted with devising a scheme 
of taxation would naturally recoil from the thought of levying 
taxes upon the poor, especially those on the verge of destita- 
tion, and be anxious, at the same time, to do nothing that 
should encourage extravagance, one of the most copious sources 
of pauperism. 

P. Supposing a proposal to be made for imposing any tax, 
whether called a property-tax, or by any other name, ought it 
to be adopted without some preliminary inquiiy as to what its 
bearing would be upon the wealth-frind of the community, a 
fund still too small for the well-being of society, and also upon 
the distribution of that fund ? Does a tax which is levied oat 
of the saving-fund, as well as out of the expenditure-fund, M 
exclusively upon the proprietors of the wealth-fund ? 

B. We don't see upon whom else it can flEill. 

P. After people have made savings, how do they generally 
dispose of them 7 

B. They either employ them in productioni or lend them to 
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otiiers for {hat purpose, so as to obtain inorease from 
them. 

P. Might they not purchase land or annuities ? 

JB. Our answer ought to have included that method of 
applying sayings, and also the possibility of making loans to 
those who will use them for purposes of consumption. But 
these methods of applying savings would either disengage 
equivalent savings to be employed in production, or fill up a 
gap made in the general savings by others who had some 
object to attain through expenditure or consumption, 

P. May we say, then, using the technical language with 
which you are £Euniliar, that they make capital of their 
savings? 

B. Yes. 

P. And when new capital is created, does it partake most of 
the nature of fixed or of circulating capital ? 

B^ Of circulating — ^in the first instance, at all events. It 
is an addition to the wages fund. 

P. Does not this exposition lead you irresistibly to a con- 
elusion as to the efiect of a tax upon savings ? 

i?. A tax upon savings, is a tax upon the wages-fund — an 
impediment so far in the way of its increase. 

P. In the way of an increase of that which has hitherto 
always been too small ? 

JB. We must say ** yes " to that also. 

P. Are any of the taxes which you hava named, taxes upon 
expenditure? 

B» Yes, the house, and other assessed taxes. These may 
be accepted as one proof of the anxiety of our legislators to 
proportion taxation to expenditure, and at the same time to 
spare the poorer classes, since houses rated at less than 20/. 
are exempted from the house-tax. 

P. Are there not others of our taxes which ought to be 
included among taxes on expenditure ? 

B. There are the customs and excise taxes. 

P. Are not these taxes paid by.importers and producers ? . 
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B. Not in the same sense that the houso-tax is paid by ik 
tenant or occupier, because they charge the taxes which they 
pay to the customers who purchase their taxed commodities. 

P. And are their customers compelled to pay this charge ? 

B, We cannot say that they are compelled ; but if they 
choose to buy and consume a taxed article, they cannot escape 
paying the tax ; and if that be true, the importer or producer 
of the article taxed should rather be said to advance tluui 
to pay the tax which the consumer really pays. 

P. In what form is the charge for the excise or customs 
tax made upon the consumer ? 

B, In the form of an increased price for the article taxed. 

P. When a new tax is imposed upon a commodity, is the 
quantity of that commodity likely to be diminished, or tlie 
desire to consume it likely to be increased ? 

B, Not that we know. 

P. But if there be no increase in the demand, nor diminn- 
tion in the supply, how can there be a rise in the price, ani 
how can the importer or producer of the newly taxed com- 
modity obtain repayment of the tax which he has paid or 
advanced ? 

B, You have made it difficult for us to answer both your 
questions without giving in to some appearance of contradiotion. 
A tax suddenly imposed upon a commodity does not forthwith 
cause any diminution in its quantity; but it may cause a 
diminution in the future supply to be brought to market, or 
cause a withdrawal from the market of some portion of the 
supply, till the newly-taxed commodity could be disposed of at 
former prices, plm the tax imposed. Nor does it cause any 
increase in the desire to consume the commodity, although an 
increased desire might arise to acquire possession of the c<nn- 
modity with a view to future sale at an enhanced price. 

P. How might the imposition of a tax bring about a dimi- 
nution in the future supply ? 

B. In this way. The parties who supply the market, be 
they producers or importers, have, before the tax was imposed, 
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been paid a certain average price which, we may assume, 
yielded them the average profit, and no more. After the im- 
position of the tax, to obtain the same profit, they must 
receive the same price as before, with the amount of the tax 
added to it. But if, on demanding this increase of price, 
their customers demur, or purchase a smaller quantity of their 
commodity than before, they must either submit to a lower 
price than they had asked, or withdraw some portion of what 
they had been desirous of selling from the market. Should 
fchey be unable to hold the newly-taxed commodity, needing 
the money, some new purchaser, tempted by a price which he 
was persuaded must ere long rise sufficiently to yield the 
ordinary profit to those who would persevere with the produc- 
tion or importation, and consequently compensate him for 
buying in order to sell at a future time, would come forward 
to buy and withdraw from the market till the anticipated rise 
of f»rice took place. 

P. Will you illustrate your reasoning by applying it to some 
particular commodity ? 

B, We will take an imported commodity — ^tea. We will 
Buppose that it has been sold for many years at an average 
price of two shillings per pound, which price, of course, covered 
the whole cost of production, ordinary profit of the importing 
merchant included: for otherwise the importation must have 
fikllen ofif. Neither would that price have covered more than 
Bocli cost : for otherwise the importation must have been 
larger. Under these circumstances, the legislature lay a duty 
of one shilling per pound on tea. If the consumers forego no 
part of their consumption when the importers put up their 
price to three shillings, the trade continues as before the tax, 
excepting that consumers pay to the state one shilling for 
every pound of tea which they consume. But should the con- 
sumers diminish their consumption of tea, the price could not 
be sustained at three shillings, except by a withdrawal of part 
of the supply from market by the merchants, or through the 
intervention of new purchasers intent upon \>uy3i%^ TiO(» i^'t 
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consumption, bnt for re-sale at a fdtnre time. Pnrchasen of 
this kind would evidently only be attracted by a price for tb 
time considerably under three shillings, duty included. Tbe 
importing merchants, howeveri import to sell, not to hold, aoi 
there would be cargoes on the way to them, in the expectatioB 
of obtaining two shillings per pound dear of duty. If, there* 
fore, the importing merchants were compelled to submit to I 
less price than three shillings afber paying duty, or to kfl^ 
back part of their stock from market when able to hold, tluj 
would suspend or diminish their imports till the reduced sn^ij 
brought about a three shillings price, the least that would jieU 
prime cost, charges, and ordmary profit. 

P. Might not the reduced demand in China or other ex- 
porting market cause a fall of price there, and thus, by reducing 
the prime cost, lead to a price permanently below three shilliugi 
in the taxed impoiiing country ? 

Ji. If the price at which the tea had preyiously been pur- 
chased abroad was more than sufi&cient to yield an ordinal; 
profit to the producers, causes independent of the tax would 
be in operation to bring about a fall of price ; but such a M 
of price, when it did occur, could not be attributed to, although 
it might be somewhat hastened by the tax. If, however, the 
export price had been no more than remunerative to the pro- 
ducer, a fall below that price, were it to occur at all, could onlj 
be temporary. 

P. Would a similar chain of proof lead you to a similar 
conclusion in regard to all customs and excise duties ? 

B. Yes. The taxes, although advanced by the importers 
and producers, are paid by the consumers of the taxed com- 
modities. 

P. If the newly taxed commodity were of a very perishable 
nature, such as fruit or vegetables, how could the producer 
obtain an increased price from resisting purchasers by with- 
drawing his commodity for a time from the market ? 

P. The producer of perishable commodities is aware, through 
previous experience in his business, that he will always bo 
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compelled to Bubmit to whatever price is procui*able for the 
time. As a compensation for his nnavoidablo exposure to 
heavy loss on small quantities, he is free from protracted loss 
on large stocks. He is able to limit fature supplies at much 
shorter notice than producers of commodities, the stocks of 
which are generally large. Whether by withholding com- 
paratirely imperishable commodities from the market, or by 
quickly diminishing the production of perishable commodities, 
it clearly can only be a question of limited time as to when 
prices shall rise so as to compensate the importers and pro- 
ducers for the customs and excise taxes imposed upon them. 

P. Has any collectiye name been given to those taxes which 
being levied from one set of people, are nevertheless inevitably 
paid by another, through the advanced prices of the com- 
modities which they purchase for consumption ? 

B. Tes, they are called indirect taxes, to distinguish them 
from other taxes which are called direct. 

P. Does it appear to you that any valid objection can bo 
made to a system of excise and customs duties to be imposed 
upon all commodities purchased for consumption, ad valorem, 
or in proportion to their several values ? 

B, It would be the same thing as a direct tax upon each 
individaal in proportion to the value of what he consumed. 
As we did not discover any hardship or grievance in such a 
tax, as to its bearing upon particular individuals or classes, so 
neither can -we ia ad valorem excise and customs taxes made 
applicable to all commodities. The only objection to them, 
which however might be fatal, is that it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to collect them, or if possible the expense would 
be too great to warrant its being attempted. 

P. As there is no objection to customs and excise taxes 
ranging over all commodities taken for consumption, except 
the difficulty and expense of collecting them, do you know 
of any objection to the customs and excise taxes as they 
prevail with us ? 

B* We dare not affirm that there is none, but we certainly 

8—2 
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which ihe Ux could be rEadilT and chea^ collected ? 

jB. I: dees nc-t occ^ir to us tbat there would be any objeeftiOB, 
h bezzig iinder?t*x«d that the commodities taxed are fiur xepie- 
sentadres of all cc>mmodhicS as to the propoitiaiis in which they 
are consumed hj all classes of the community. 

P. The principal indirect taxes in this co untr y are those 
on malt, spirits, tobacco, tea, sugar, coffee, and wine. May 
thej be accepted as tolerably £ur representatiTes of all commo- 
dities taken for consumption ? 

B, We do not see why they may not. The oommoditieo 
named are collectively consumed, more or less, by all dasses, 
and yet they are not indispensable necessaries of life like bread, 
meat, clothing, fuel, building materials and furniture, which an 
nearly untaxed. 

P. If there could be a question whether these taxes on con- 
sumption might not fall with disproportionate weight upon tho 
poorer classes of society, do you think that such disproportioDate 
weight would be counterbalanced by the weight exclusively 
imposed upon the wealthier classes through the assessed taxes ? 

B, We are inclined to say that it would be more than coun- 
terbalanced. 

P. Tho property and income tax is another source whence a 
largo portion of tho means for Government expenditure are 
derived in this country. But all incomes of less than 100/. per 
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annnin are exempted from that tax. What do you think of this 
exemption ? 

B. It is some proof of a desire, at least, in those who appor- 
tion the burden of taxation, if they err at all, to err in relieving 
not only the poorer classes, bnt the classes immediately aboye 
them. That large portion of the community which earns wages 
of thirty shillings a week and under, by spending with thrift, 
will pay little through indhrect, while they pay nothing through 
direct taxes. 

P. Comparing direct, with indirect taxes, do you incline to 
give a preference to the latter ? 

B. If certain difficulties could be removed, we should prefer 
the former. Circumstanced as we are, our mixed system has 
advantages over either adopted exclusively. 

P. What are the difficulties to which you refer ? 

B. It appears to us that if an assessment could be made 
upon each individual approximating to his expenditure, making 
an abatement, if thought expedient, in regard to the poorer 
classes, the means required for the Government service would be 
raised much more economically and with much less disturbance 
to the general business of production. Whether it will ever be 
possible to devise a plan for accomplishing this we know not ; 
but the difficulties which would prevent it, were it to be 
attempted now, are the lack of that intelligence and of the con- 
duct inspired by that intelligence which are indispensable to 
admit of a successfdl collection of direct taxes from all classes 
by the Government officials. 

P. In what way would the further intelligence which you are 
thinking to be needful, act in aiding the collection of direct 
taxes ; for intelligence is said to be sometimes used in evading 
taxes? 

B. Perhaps cunning or sharpness, nourished by partial 
knowledge, which always implies partial ignorance, would bo 
a better expression than intelligence, for the state of intellect 
which leads a man to evade taxes or any other payment for 
which he is liable. But the state of intellect which we mean 
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by intelligence is that which enables men to appraoimte how 
mnch less they would have to pay, if the collector of taiM 
could rely upon finding each person's quota of taxes ready pie- 
pared to meet his call. It has been estimated that if the 
goTemment expenses could be provided for by direct taxes then 
would be a saving of one third or even more. 

P. Do you really think that a higher order of inteUigmee 
diffused among all classes of the community would make it pot- 
Bible to raise the whole of the funds required for goremnuik 
purposes by direct taxation ? 

JL We would rather say '* might *' than " would make it 
possible/' understanding, even then, that we do not leave oot 
improved conduct as a consequence of increased intelligenee. 

P. Do not the difficulties in the way of direct taxatkn 
present a somewhat formidable appearance, leaving small hope 
of their ever being conquered ? 

B, We may have small hope of their being soon conquend, 
and yet feel almost certain that they may be conquered when i 
better and more general education has had time to do its imL 

P. Can you place the difficulties which would now obstnui 
the attempt to raise the whole of tho revenue for Government 
pui*poses by direct taxes in a more tangible form, so that it 
may bo easier to judge whether and when they may be over- 
come? 

J3. Wo fear that many of the consumers of spirits, nuJt, 
and tobacco, who now pay largely through indirect taxes, would 
bo ill-prepared to pay the collector of direct taxes. With 
indirect taxes, they pay first, and drink and smoke afterwards. 
With direct taxes, they would drink and smoke first, and many 
would not pay aftenNards. The drunken, the wasteful, and the 
reckless, only pay to the Government when their funds are 
intercepted, by making consumption impossible till after tax- 
paying. The intelligence, on which alone reliance can bo 
placed for making a better system of tax-collecting possible, id 
that which can and will impai*t to the young a clear appre- 
hension of tho distinction between good and bad conduct, and 
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of the power whieh they possess over their own fdtnre habits 
and conduct. An additional inducement to practise good con- 
duct, although not required, would be furnished by the know- 
ledge that OTOiy advance in good conduct will bring with it a 
diminution in the'amount of taxes to be collected. 

P. Are not many of the payers of indirect taxes quite 
unconscious of what they do pay ? and is not the difference in 
this respect between direct and indirect taxes, one of the 
jGudlities presented to legislators which have led them to resort 
to indirect taxes ? 

B. Most probably ; and when the higher order of intelli- 
gence, which it may be hoped is in store for us, shall cause the 
blessings of good government to be appreciated as they deserve, 
the daty of everybody to contribute his quota for its expenses 
to be generally recognized, and the incidence of indirect taxes 
to be well understood, as well as the great saving consequent 
upon directness of payment — ^this, in company with the im- 
proved habits sure to accompany such intelligence, will make 
direct collections acceptable to the people, and possible to the 
Gk)vemment. 

P. Is there not one recommendation of indirect taxes which 
wo have omitted to notice V Do they not present an oppor- 
tunity to the legislator of restricting the consumption of com- 
modities, excess in which is sure to be attended with the 
saddest consequences ? 

B. You are thinking of such commodities as spirits and 
tobacco. It certainly seems desirable that commodities in 
which many people are in the habit of indulging to excess, 
should be made the special subjects of taxation, and this can 
only be done through indirect taxes. When the improvement 
in intelligence and deportment to which we look forward shall 
have arrived, this recommendation in favour of indirect taxes 
will disappear. 

P. As statesmen are under the necessity of adapting their 
measures somewhat to the state of the people among whom 
they are placed, do you think they are actiiigm^^V^mx^'^^^'t^scsi^ 
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to indireei taxes, as a means of laismg a lafge part of the 
reyeime required for GoYemmeiity and in selnrting sndi eon- 
modities as spirits and tobaeeo as speeial olgeeta of tazatioiif 

B. We do ; pnmded always that the taTation of spirits ail 
tobaeeo in order to raise their pme, and to place exeess ii 
consumption out of the reach of as many as possibley be mi 
used as a substitute for the teaching and training throng 
which alone it can be hoped to inspire a horror of excess, ail 
to cultiyate habits of sobriety and self-respeet. 

P. I rcgoice to obserre how deeply you are impressed witt 
the conyiction that the diminution of drunkenness and other 
yices, and their eventual disappearance, are to be brought abost 
through the cultiyation of virtuous propensities in the imur 
man, rather than through the keeping up of external impedi- 
ments in the way of indulgence of vicious propensities. If 
your expectations of progress were to be realized one of these 
days, and the great improvement in intelligence and eondnet, 
which you look forward to, were to bring with it a greatly 
diminished consumption of spirits and tobacco, how would that 
portion of the revenue now derived from taxing those com- 
modities be raised ? 

B, By taxing the commodities which would be consumed in 
their stead, unless the diminution of revenue originating in 
this cause should be accepted as a sign of the fitness of the 
people to be trusted to pay their several quotas of taxes direct 
to the tax-collector. 

P. Among other reasons for preferring direct to indirect 
taxes, where the intelligence and condition of a people will 
admit of the abandonment of customs and excise taxes, yon 
have assumed that there would be a saving in the cost of col- 
lection. What grounds have you for this assumption ? 

B. We must confess to having heard the greater economy 
of collection as regards direct taxes asserted, and to having 
accepted the assertion on trust. It seemed to us so highly 
probable, that we never thought of calling it in question. One 
thing is certain, that if the whole revenue, instead of a part, 
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i^ere raised by direct taxes, the machinery for collectiiig the 
excise and customs taxes might be dispensed with. 

P. And might not the machinery for collecting the direct 
taxes be dispensed with if the excise and costoms taxes were 
raised sufficiently to satisfy all the requirements of Grovem- 
ment ? 

B. Certainly. The comparative costs of raising a reTenue 
by direct and indirect taxes can only be ascertained, wo 
suppose, by a reference to the actual accounts. Meantime, as 
far as we can judge, appearances strongly fayour the opinion 
that the collection of the indirect taxes must be the most 
costly. 

P. Do you include in the charge of collection the expense of - 
employing customs and excise officers, searchers, coastguard, 
and others attached to those more immediately engaged in 
collection ? 

B. Yes ; for these are a necessary part of the machinery of 
collection. The payments evaded by those who successfully 
outwit the Government collectors, although they do not find 
their way into the public treasury, are, nevertheless, levied 
upon the consumers through the advanced price which they 
pay. 

P. Your last answer suggests another consequence of 
taxation, which ought not to be overlooked in estimating 
the advantages and disadvantages of different modes of raising 
a revenue for Government purposes. People are quite as apt 
to disobey and evade revenue laws as any others. Government 
must, of course, resist attempts of the kind as best it can. 
But it is desirable, also, that openings and temptations for 
evasion should be as small as possible. Can you give me any 
notion of the kinds of opportunity and temptation for evading 
the payment of taxes which are presented by our customs and 
excise regulations ? 

B» Foremost is the temptation held out to smugglers. 
When the duties are very large in proportion to the prime 
cost — as in tobacco — every time the Bmug^^et «vxft^^^\^ \cl 
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P. In what way is the aggraT&tion brought home to tho 
consumer ? 

B. In the price which he pays for taxed articles. The price 
of each taxed commodity will be raised, not only by the amonnt 
of the tax imposed, but by the additional cost forced upon 
producers by the necessity of complying with excise and 
customs regulations. There is, besides, the shutting out from 
tho consumer of tho (liininution of price with which he might 
liave boon favoured tlirough the diminished cost of production 
obtainalile ))y inii)r()VO(l niotliods nipped in the bud, stopped at 
tho uutNot, by thoso very regulations. 
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P. Is it easy to convey an adequate idea of, the indirect 
loBses liable to be inflicted upon society by excise and customs 
laws, if we confine our thoughts to the increased prices of 
which these taxes are the causes ? Or is it more to the 
purpose to describe minutely and accurately all the collateral 
obstructions, not thought of or intended, but, nevertheless, 
introduced by taxes, which may aggravate dearness or neutralize 
causes of cheapness far beyond any efiect indicated by the 
amount of the taxes themselves ? 

B» The latter course is the more to the pui-pose. Looking 
back from prices, we may fancy the most sagacious to be 
puzzled to point out all the elements which have entered into 
them ; but there can be no mistake how excise and customs 
regulations will raise prices or prevent their fall, if they increase 
cost of production or prevent diminution of cost by preventing 
improvements. 

P« The experiences of modem times, it may be hoped, will 
paevent all future legislators from falling into mistakes similar 
to those out of which we have only just escaped. It seems to 
be the destiny of mankind to suffer from mistakes before they 
can make sure of avoiding them. The enormity of the loss and 
privation endured through such taxes as those, happily repealed, 
on soap, glass, and paper — ^immeasurably beyond the revenue 
accruing to Government — is so generally recognized that their 
reimposition is as improbable as a return to the slave-trade, the 
press-gang, or the trial by wager. But now tell me, are there 
not some disadvantages connected with the direct taxes to be 
set off against those which attach to the indirect ? 

B. That may be inferred, since the attempt to raise the 
whole revenue by direct taxes has been abandoned on account 
of them. Want of conscientiousness and disregard of law 
make indirect taxation more oppressive than it need be, and 
direct taxation less possible. 

P. Your remarks apply to a system of direct taxation in 
which the taxes would be distributed nearly in proportion to 
each person's consumption. But taking fti^ 3it^<i\» ^xANssl- 
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direct taxes, as they exist among ns, are the opportunities 
and temptations to cheat and evade, and the obstmctions to 
indnstrial effort and improvement, as great in the direct as in 
the indirect ? 

B. The direct taxes cannot be said to create any obstrne- 
tion to industry. In that respect, indirect taxes are at a 
disadvantage. Onr direct taxes might be charged with giving 
a preference to the extravagant over the economical. Ab 
regards the comparison between the facilities for evasion and 
fraud respectively presented by the two kinds of taxes to which 
you invite us, we feel that we have not the knowledge requidte 
for attempting it. 

P. There are specialities connected with each which mi^^ 
incline you to lean towards one side, if not to come to a 
positive decision. A fraud upon the public revenne, in what- 
ever way committed, intercepts a part of the funds required 
for the expenses of government. The part so intercepted 
must be made good by additional taxes, or Government works 
of some kind be starved to the extent of the frauds committed. 
Leaving aside the question of possible frauds by Government 
officials or collectors as common to both kinds of taxes, we may 
ask, when an individual defrauds the Government of any por- 
tion of the direct taxes, whose contributions does he intercept ? 

B, His own. 

P. If the amount of which he defraud the Government be 
large, will he be a rich or a poor man ? 

B. A rich man. 

P. Who are the more exposed to the temptation of com- 
mitting frauds, the rich or the poor ? 

B, The poor. One of the reasons which ought to weigh 
with us for cultivating, while young, habits of industry and 
economy, besides their being essential for securing onr own 
well-being, is to enable us the better to resist the temptation 
of infringing the rights of property, public and private. 

P. Whose contributions are intercepted by him who com- 
mits a fraud through the indirect taxes ? 
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B. Oiher peoples*. Not his own. 

P. Will frauds through the indirect taxes he large or small 
according as the perpetrator of them is rich or poor ? 

B. Rich men, as a role, keep clear of these transactions. 
To say nothing of their greater sensitiyeness to disgrace and 
of their smaller exposure to temptation, the penalties to which 
the fraudulently disposed hecome liahle for infringing revenue 
laws are more likely to he feared hy men of wealth than hy 
those who have little to lose. 

P. Do the facts, as far as we can get at them, justify your 
suspicion that large frauds through the indirect taxes are 
committed hy comparatively needy people, while large frauds 
through the direct taxes can only he committed hy persons 
possessing considerahle wealth ? 

B. We should say so ; for whenever attempts to evade the 
excise and customs taxes are detected, the sums which would 
have heen appropriated hy the culprits if successful, are seen 
to he large, at all events as compared with the means of the 
culprits, and the culprits to belong to the poorer classes. 

P. What are the facilities afforded to rich men, if so dis- 
posed, to commit frauds through the property and income 
taxes? 

B. As flEir as we can judge, few. Their possessions are 
notorious. In very many cases, the contributions for which 
they are liable are paid through tenants and others who pay 
to the Government collectors and deduct their payments from 
the amounts due by them to their landlords or other pro- 
prietors of income payable by them. The income-tax on 
Government annuities and on the dividends from public com- 
panies are all paid in this way. The accounts of the railway, 
dock, canal, water, gas, insurance, banking and other large 
companies, are sufficiently public to preclude all opportunity 
for fraud. Even among the less wealthy merchants, manu- 
facturers, and ship-owners, their clerks are generally acquainted 
with the proximate earnings of their employers, thus making 
it highly probable that detection will foUo'N \ugou ^\£j \i^:(v.\ 
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ON TAXATION 

AS A MEANS OF PROCURING OTHER ADVANTAGES BESIDES 
THOSE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT; AND ON SOME SUB- 
STITUTES FOR TAXATION. 



P, Facts and suggestions enough have been brought before 
us to enable you to take a cleai- and comprehensive view of the 
origin and object of taxes, and of the principles which ought to 
guide those upon whom is devolved the duty of determining 
the forms in which they should be applied, regard being had to 
the intelligence and habits of the people among whom they are 
placed. Other questions have from time to time been mixed up 
, with them. It has been thought that the legislature ought not 
"^ -neglect certain opportunities of benefiting the people which 
the necessity of laying burdens upon them happily brought 
with it. We have noticed one — that of checking the con- 
sumption of commodities which ill-regulated people are prone 
to indulge in to excess. If, for example, two such commodities 
as bread and spirits were to be submitted to the consideration 
of the legislator as objects for indirect taxation, and enough 
revenue could be obtained by taxing one only ; spirits should 
be the one fixed upon, so that their enhanced price might place 
them rather more beyond the reach of reckless consumers than 
they would otherwise be. In fact, the propriety of adopting 
indirect taxation being admitted, the only limit which tie 
legislature would impose upon themselves in drawing a portion 
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of their revenne from sach a sonrce, shonld be that arising out 
of the fear of encouraging the smuggler and illicit distiller. 
Yon, I am sure, would be ready with me to forego all 
advantages derivable from concentrating taxes upon the means 
of drunkenness, were they to be made an excuse for remitting 
exertions to prevent the growth of propensities which lead b 
that hateful vice. Another opportunity, arising out of indirect 
taxation, for benefiting people, is supposed to be found in the 
encouragement which may thereby be offered to certain 
branches of industry. An incidental advantage, also, not to be 
lost sight of, is thought to be that of extracting the means of 
defraying a portion of the expenses of our Government from 
the resources of foreigners instead of our own countrymen. As 
an example of the method of attempting to make a branch of 
industry thrive in a country where, without taxation or other 
intervention of like character, it might continue unknown, we 
may suppose a customs tax of twenty per cent, ad valorem, to 
be imposed upon manufactured goods of any description, no 
corresponding excise tax being imposed upon similar commo- 
dities manufactured at home. What would be the effect of 
such a tax ? 

B. To so general a question we can only answer, to raise 
the price of all the commodities on the importation of which 
the customs tax was imposed, or else the importation would be 
discontinued. 

P. If any commodities similar to those taxed on importation 
had been previously manufiEu^tured at home, what would be the 
effect of the customs tax upon them ? 

B. In the first instance, to raise the price, and accordingly 
to place a large extra profit within reach of the home 
manufacturers, and thus to induce them or others attracted by 
the extra profit to engage in extended manuflEkcture till the 
increased home supply brought back prices to a level at 
which no more than the ordinary profit could be earned. 

P. Would the object aimed at be attained ? 

B. It would, understanding the object to be to bring about 
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ihe manufacture at liome of what had preyiously been imported 
from abroad. 

P. What amount of revenue would bo obtained for the 
purposes of Government through a tax so acting ? 

B. None at all ; since the importation of the taxed articles 
would cease. 

P. Would the community be benefited by such a customs tax ? 

B, K the customs tax were sufficiently large to prevent 
entirely the importation of the commodity taxed, the benefit, if 
any, would be the raising up or the extension of a branch of 
manufactures at home, and the destruction of a branch of 
foreign commerce. 

P. Would your conclusion hold good to whatever de- 
scription of commodities the customs tax might be applied ? 

B. Yes : and supposing the customs taxes to be sufficiently 
largo to raise prices bo high as to destroy all inclination on the 
part of consumers to purchase at them, either home-producers 
would produce similar commodities at a cost admitting of prices 
which consumers would consent to pay, or the supply of the 
commodities previously imported would be extinguished. 

P. What would be the effect upon our foreign commerce, if 
customs duties of the character just described were to be im- 
posed upon all commodities ? 

B, It would be extinguished. 

P. What would be the effect upon the wealth of the com- 
munity ? 

P. To diminish it greatly. 

P. Do you feel quite confident, or do you only thhik that 
diminution of wealth must be a consequence of taxing com- 
modities so as entirely to prevent their importation, and thus, 
where possible, to lead to their production at home ? 

P. We think we are borne out m saying that we feel quite 
confident. For when merchants import commodities from 
abroad, they do so either because they could not otherwise 
procure them at all, or because they can obtain them cheaper by 
importation than they could buy them at home, K from, ihft 
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merchants who import, we extend our thoughts to the com- 
mimity which imports, we cannot miss seeing that it obtains a 
larger quantity of the commodities which it desires to consume, 
by producing other commodities to give in exchange for them, 
than it could by attempting to produce them at home. If pre- 
Tented from importing, it must put up with the diminished 
quantity alone producible without the interrention of foreign 
commerce. 

P. If the customs duty were not so high as to put a stop to 
importation altogether, but only to diminish the quantities im- 
ported, do you consider that the customs duty would still act 
unfavourably upon the general wealth, either by diminishing 
it, or by preventing its increase ? 

B, Yes ; but not so unfevourably as when the customs tax 
put a stop to importation altogether. 

P. Some commodity largely consumed, partly of heme 
growth, and partly imported, is best adapted to tiy the com- 
parative merits of a tax levied upon the whole quantity taken 
for consumption, and of a tax upon the quantity imported only. 
"We may select com, and assume that forty millions of quarters 
are annually consumed ; thirty millions being grown at home, 
and ten millions imported. Wc will next suppose that it is 
required to raise a revenue for Government purposes of 
20,000,000?. : what tax upon com would yield this sum ? 

B. A tax of 10s. per quarter upon the whole quantity. 

P. What other effect would be produced by such a tax ? 

B. The price of com would be raised to the extent of 10s. 
per quarter ; but if no corresponding tax were imposed upon 
potatoes, rice, and other commodities usable as substitutes for 
com, consumption would be diverted from com to them, and 
capital thereby be diverted also from the production of one to 
the other, while the revenue from the tax on com would be less 
than the 20,000,000?. anticipated. 

P. If a corresponding tax were imposed upon other eatables. 
Would that effect of a tax on com be prevented ? 

B, Yes : at least, we can^ot s^e why it should not. 
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P« If instead of such a tax on all the com consumed, a 
mlirtoms tax, olr a tax on imported com only, of 10^. per 
quarter were imposed: what amount of revenae would be 
obtained bj the Gk)Yemment ? 

B. Not more than 6,000,000L, or 10«. per quarter on ten 
fiiillion quarters ; most probably much less, since the rise of 
Juice consequent upon the customs tax would cause capital to 
be , di^cted to the raising of more com at home ; and the 
inereftsed home-growth would keep the price of com at too low 
ft range to admit of the same importation as before. 

P* How would the GoTehunent be able to obtain tho 
fiO,000,OOOZ. revenue of which it was in want ? 

B. By the imposition of other taxes, to make up all that 
was not yielded by the customs tax on com. 

P. When a tax is imposed upon a portion only of the whole 
quantity of any commodity taken for consumption, or when a 
larger tax is imposed upon one portion than upon another, tho 
tax is called discriminating or differential. Which appears 
better adapted to raise a revenue for Government purposes, a 
tax upon the whole quantity of a commodity, or a differential 
tax? 

B. There can be no doubt about the answer to that question, 
a tax upon the whole quantity. 

P. Are there any advantages connected with differential 
duties which counterbalance the disappointment in obtaining 
an amount of revenue commensurate with the increased price 
payable by consumers ? 

B. None that we are aware of. 

P. Did you not say that a differential duty on com would 
Cause more com to be grown than before on our own land, and 
is not that an advantage ? 

J?. More com would be grown upon our own land, but less 
would be obtained for consumption than might be produced by 
the same quantity of capital and labour differently employed. 

P. Are you prepared with any proofs to justify that 
assertion ? 
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B. The proof is to be obtained by inakiiig a comparison 
between the doings of the capitalists of a conntry before and 
after the imposition of a differential duty. Before the dif- 
ferential duty, they employ their capital in those ways fcj 
which they expect to earn the largest profit. After the dotj» 
with the same object in view, the employment of their et^M 
undergoes a change, because the differential daij prerenii 
their importing, while it makes it worth their while to produce 
at home at greater cost than before. The largest profit befon 
the differential duty being sought for, through producing the 
largest possible quantity of com by a given quantity of eapibdi 
the shifting of that capital caused by the duty must be folloired 
by a smaller quantity of com rendered remuneratiye to the 
capitalist only by the enhanced price. Thus the capital of the 
country is diverted through the instrumentality of the differentiil 
duty from the more to the less productive employment, from 
the less to the more costly mode of producing. The land is 
made to produce more com because its cultivation for other 
things, such as cattle and green crops, is given up, and the 
entire capital of the country is made to produce less. 

P. If it be satisfactorily established that no advantage can 
be obtained by making indirect taxes differential, or, rather, 
that the attempt to obtain any, must result in displacement 
and waste of productive power, can you think of any other 
advantages besides those already mentioned, which can be 
brought within our reach by adopting a system of indirect 
taxation ? 

B. We are not aware of any others. The adoption of 
indirect taxes at all seems to be justifiable for no other reason 
than that it is the only opening presented to the legislator, in 
our present state of civilization, if he would aim at proportion- 
ing taxation to the relative expenditures of individuals. Being 
driven to indirect taxation, in it he finds the opportunity of 
specially taxing those commodities excess in the consumption 
of which is most likely to be indulged in to the demoralization 
of individuals and the detriment of society. There is nothing 
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more that we are acquainted with to be urged in fayour of 
indirect taxation. 

P. There are other taxes, some few of which will, I dare 
gay, have come under your notice. The penny stamps attached 
to receipts for sums of two pounds and upwards, must often have 
been seen by you. Penny stamps are also required to be 
attached to all cheques drawn upon bankers. It is necessary 
to nse stamps of much larger amount for other documents and 
deeds, such as bills of lading, policies of insurance, leases, 
transfers, deeds of purchase and sale, &c. Contracts of these 
kinds are not legal, that is, they are not contracts unless 
stamps in conformity with the rates ordained by law are 
affixed to them. A large amount of revenue for Government 
purposes is raised by these stamps. Will it be an easy 
matter to determine whether these stamps partake more of the 
nature of taxes on consumption, or of taxes on property ? 

B. We should say, not very easy. To us it would be more 
than difficult. It is quite beyond us. Some stamps seem to 
be taxes of one kind, some of another. 

P. Could you not point to features in any of them which 
might incline you to decide one way or another ? 

B. Stamps on deeds of transfer in the sale of property, 
whether of land and houses, or of annuities and shares in joint- 
stock companies, seem to us to partake of the nature of a tax 
on property. Most of the other stamps will fall more properly 
into the class of taxes on consumption. 

P. Do you think that this latter proposition ought to be 
received as self-evident ? Does it not justify my asking for 
some proof or elucidation ? 

B. The stamps that we had in our thoughts while answering 
so abruptly, are those paid by merchants and others engaged 
in production. The stamps which they are obliged to buy in 
carrying out their industrial operations,' form just as much a 
portion of their cost of production as the customs and excise 
taxes which we have examined. And to be repaid the cost of 
prodaction in the average sale price is, as wo have <iQi!L<ilxv.dft^ 
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over and over again, a eondition for the continned piodnetiim 
of any commodity with those who bring it to market, 

P. Bhall I be right, then, in'^nnderstanding it to be your 
opinion that, where stamps act as indirect taxes, they an 
taxes npon consumption, but that otherwise they are taxes oa 
property ? 

B. Yon will be right as regards the stamps which act ii 
indirect taxes ; but we are hardly prepared to aay thai all 
other stamps must be property-taxes. We think on exiiid- 
nation they will be found to be so mostly. 

P. How will they stand a comparison with enstoms and 
excise taxes, so far as they are indirect, and with the pvopeity 
and income tax, so fetr as they are direct ? 

jB. Would it not be presumption in us to attempt to answer 
this question ? Is it not quite beyond our strength 9 

P. I certainly would not have put such a question to you at 
the beginning of our conversations ; and eyen now I may be 
drawing upon an amount of knowledge hardly to be acquired 
except through participation in industrial work. I can, how- 
ever, shape my question so as to bring out the principles 
which ought to be attended to in comparing the merits and 
demerits of different kinds of taxes. If so much of HiQ 
revenue as is drawn from the stamps ^diich act as indirect 
taxes were to be obtained by an addition to the customs and 
excise taxes, would not that substitution be a great improvement? 

B. All the expense of collecting the revenue from the 
stamps abolished would be got rid of. In the additional duties 
imposed upon commodities already taxed, or in the duties 
imposed upon commodities heretofore untaxed, it would have 
to be considered how &r the additional temptations to smug- 
gling, adulteration and illicit manu&cture, might not more 
than counterbalance any disadvantages that con attach to 
stamps. 

P. Would there bo any similar drawback, if it were attempted 
to substitute an additional property-tax for those stamps which 
may bo supposed to act as a property-tax ? 
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B. Not that we see ; but the expense of doUecting revenue 
by stamps would be but little diminished, if the stamps were 
not got rid of altogether. 

P, The question then arises, whether the objections to raising 
a revenue for Government through stamps, as they are im- 
posed in this country, are greater than those unavoidable with 
other taxes. For, if they are not, since the revenue must be 
obtained, there can be no advantage in discarding one set of 
taxes for another. Disturbance of any kind is to be avoided 
unless for improvement sake. We have had before us some of 
the objections which attach to customs and excise taxes. Can 
you mention any which are peculiar to stamps ? 

B, Some objections apply to stamps in general ; others to 
particular stamps. The objections to all stamps are that they 
are obstructions in the way of rapidity and facility of inter- 
change. People in business have to learn and practise what- 
ever is indispensable for conducting it satisfactorily. They 
must also learn and comply with all the regulations that aro 
interposed by Government, They must ascertain and procure 
the stamps without which their contracts would be illegal, and 
errors and omissions in which expose them to the danger of 
finding important contracts repudiated, and well-laid schemes 
frustrated, and of suffering other serious inconvenience and 
loss. Objections to particular stamps may be illustrated by 
those which attach to stamps on all kinds of insurance, tending 
as they do to discourage those habits of prudence which lead 
individuals to guard against rare but severe losses, by certain 
but slight sacrifices. 

P. Have you exhausted all the objections which attach to 
stamps as a means of raising revenue for Government ? 

B, No other occurs to us ; but if we are not misinformed, 
the difficulties and increased labour introduced by stamps into 
commercial operations are greater than might be supposed by 
people who are not engaged in business. And allowing that 
similar, or even greater obstructions to commerce are con- 
sequent upon customs and excise taxes, if one of the two 
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could be got rid of, the evil would, at all eYonts, be partly 
abated. 

P, Did you ever read or hear of prosecutions for forgery of 
stamps ? And is there no risk that the stamps required bj 
law may be unused, and the payment to Goyemment thereby 
evaded ? 

B, Evasions in the case of stamps would be equivalent to 
smuggling and illicit manufacture in the case of customs and 
excise duties. Forgery in connection with taxes, is an evil 
peculiar to stamps. This we had not thought of, and it is an 
evil great enough to deserve considerable pains and sacrifice 
for its prevention. 

P. It will suffice for you, at your age, to have obtained a 
mastery over the leading principles which ought to guide your 
judgments in estimating the comparative merits and demerits 
of different kinds of taxes. Hereafter you will have no diffi- 
culty in applying them to cases as they arise, when suggestions 
may be thrown out for repealing, extending, or modifying tlie 
taxes through which Government is enabled to surround ns 
with its protection. What would you say to a contrivance for 
supplying Government with its means, or part of its means, 
taking at the same time nothing from individuals ? 

B, We cannot but say that such a contrivance would have 
our preference over every other. We suppose you are going to 
surprise us with one of those prodigies which are sometimes 
pointed at as ** wonderful if true." 

P. I see that you do not believe in my ability to show you 
any such contrivance. 

B, We confess wo suspect your design to take us off our 
guard and lure us into some admission or expression of assent 
to be abandoned soon afterwards as untenable. Taxes are but 
a portion of wealth. Wealth must have been produced and 
nmst be held by somebody. How, then, can Government obtain 
possession of wealth which was not already its own, except by 
taking it from somebody ? 

P, While you are laudably cautious in admitting without 
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proof what 1 hope to show you is not so incredible as you seem 
to imagine, you have rushed into an assertion of something that 
you will be puzzled to make good. Have you ever heard of 
people who have died without leaving a will or relations to claim 
the inheritance of their property ? 

B, We have heard and read of such cases. They did not 
occur to us ; but surely they cannot be very numerous. And 
we doubt whether the property connected with them be largo 
enough to deserve notice in an enumeration of the resources at 
the disposal of Government for defraying its expenses. 

P. Perhaps it is not. But the consideration of these case^ 
may bring to our notice other resources, some of which have 
already been availed of by legislators, and some which have 
been neglected or turned to less account than they might be. 
When property is deprived of owners by the death of persons 
who have left neither relations nor wills, by whom is it appro- 
priated ? 

B, By Government officials for Government purposes. 

P. Does it occur to you that any better disposition could be 
made of this property ? 

B. We cannot think of a better. Nobody is deprived of it. 
If Government were to abandon or neglect the appropriation of 
it, they would have to take its equivalent from possessors of 
property in order to supply its place. Even if some most judi- 
cious mode of applying it could be suggested, the legislature 
would not be precluded from acting upon the suggestion after 
the Government had taken possession of it. 

P. You are aware that our Government have to pay about 
80,O00,000L a year, under the name of dividends, to the pro- 
prietors of stock or annuities ; and you will have heard that 
some of these dividends have remained so long unclaimed as to 
make it all but certain that rightful claimants never will come 
forward. The Government appropriate these dividends, subject 
to any claims to them that may hereafter be established. Do 
you approve of this appropriation ? 

B. We cannot do otherwise, with the conditioiL ^ii-wiJji^^ ^i 
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not denying or endangering the rights of any claimants ^ 
may present themselves. 

P. There is another fond, called the suitors' fond, ia tha 
Court of Chancery. It might be expected, in the nnmerom 
estates administered by that court, that some property vonld 
remain in its keeping overlooked or unclaimed. Do you see 
any reason why this unclaimed property should not be appro- 
priated to Government uses, subject to any claims that may be 
established against it ? 

B. No, it being understood that every exertion u nude, 
every precaution taken, that the unfortunate suitors shall not 
have their property unnecessarily detained, and that the estsb- 
lishment of their rights shall be speedily and cheaply, as well is 
justly, determined for them. 

P. Do you know or can you conceive of any other occaskmi 
on which unowned or unclaimed property i^ open to be taken 
possession of in order to be applied to Government purposes ? 

ii. No other occurs to us. 

P. We have spoken of the property of persons who die 
leaving neither wills nor relatives. But where wills have been 
made or relatives are left, how is the property disposed of? 

P. As ordered in the will, or to the relatives as appointed by 
law. 

P. I take it for granted, although your answer does not 
quite bear me out, that the disposal by will is by the authority 
of law as well as the distribution where there is no will ? 

7i. That is our meaning. 

P. The laws and customs of different countries vary greatly, 
as regards the disposal of property vacant by death. Do you 
know whether people in this country are allowed by law as 
much liberty in disposing of the property which they may leave 
at death as they have of disposing of it while alive ? 

P. We believe they have, making allowance £ot their not 
being able to superintend the carrying out of their own wishes. 

]\ And how is the disposition appointed, whore there is no 
will? 
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S. It is divided among the children, or where a widow snr- 
?iyes among the widow and children. Freehold property in 
Land forms an exception to other property, since it passes to the 
eldest son. We have heard that there are parts of England 
where the land goes to the yonngest son. We may possibly be 
mistaken in what we have stated, and there may be other laws 
and customs unknown to us which conflict with our statements. * 

P. You are sufficiently near the truth for the purpose of our 
present inquiry ; and now, perhaps, you can tell me something 
of the steps that are taken to claim and get possession of the 
property of the deceased ? 

B. The will must be proved, or, if there be no will, letters 
of administration must be obtained in the court of law appointed 
for the purpose ; when authority is given to the executors or 
administrators, as the case may be, to take possession and dis- 
tribute in conformity with the will or with the law which regu- 
lates the disposal of intestate property. 

P. And tiie parties to whom probate or administration is 
granted are bound to account for the property committed to 
their care. But is the whole of the deceased's property, with- 
out deduction, handed over to the heirs and legatees ? 

B, Not altogether without deduction ; for although not very 
well informed as to what is precisely meant by probate and 
legacy, and succession duties, we do know that under these 
names money is taken from executors and administrators out 
of the estates of the deceased. 

P. Would it not be more correct to represent the Government 
as retaining what it takes out of the estates of the deceased, 
before it grants permission to heirs and legatees to possess 
and enjoy what, without its permission, would not be theirs ? 

B. We spoke of the deductions made by Government out of 
the estates of the deceased, whether paid by the heirs and 
l^atees, or taken out of the estates before their respective 
shares are handed over to them, in the L&ngnage in daily nae. 
Wo have often heard heirs and legatees complain of the heavy 
taxes levied upon their inheritance and l^aeies. 
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P. I will just give you a few particulars, in addition to what 
you have told me, of the regulations under which the property 
lefb hy deceased people is taken possession of hy suryivors. 
Where a will has heen left, the court of prohate, after hamg 
cei-tified its validity, grant authority to the executors named in 
the will to realize the estate and dispose of it agreeably to the 
directions contained in the will. Where there is no will, 
letters of administration are granted to the persons considered 
best entitled to administer, generally to the nearest of kin, if 
they be willing to accept the trust, and no disqualifications be 
proved against them. The first payment made out of the 
estate is one to Government of about two per cent, on an 
average where there is a will, or three per cent, where there 
is no will : this per-centage being smallest where the estates 
are of very little or of very great value, and largest where 
the estates are of intermediate values. No other demand is 
made by Government on any portion of an estate which passes 
to the widow of the deceased, or in sums of less than 20Z. to 
individual legatees. One per cent, is taken fix)m sums that go 
to children or parents, or other lineal descendants or ancestors 
of the deceased, fi-om two to six per cent, firom sums that go to 
more distant relations, and ten per cent. fi*om sums that go to 
strangers or to relations beyond a certain degree of consan- 
guinity. Are you prepared to say whether you consider that 
this method of dealing with property left vacant by death is 
the best that could be contrived ? 

B, You cannot expect us to be competent to answer your 
question. We might add that it would ill become us to 
venture to set up our judgments in opposition to the experi- 
enced men by whose advice, no doubt, the mode of dealing 
with property vacant by death, which you have described, has 
been settled. We may confess, nevertheless, that in the 
present state of our laws of succession, as you have described 
them, there is much that we should be unable, without some 
assistance, to explain the reason of. Indeed, if we have 
followed you correctly, it appears to us that the grounds on 



whieh we miglit approre one put oi these kirs would Ibite vs 
to condemn others. 

P. Although witii Tonr imperfect knowledge, von tcit pn>< 
perlj draw hack from forming a confident judgment of your 
own, and setting it up against the judgments of moi of 
experience and wisdom, or from deciding hetween the con- 
flicting judgments of others, there is no reason why you should 
not endeavour to collect the materials necessary for forming a 
sound judgment for your own future guidance. There are 
many subjects in addition to those already discussed by us, 
upon which great differences of opinion have existed, and upon 
which modem legislators have entirely reyersed the judgments 
of their predecessors. If with no other object than the im- 
provement which the exercise will bring to you, suppose you 
try to ascertain for yourselves what principles ought to guide 
a legislator in bestowing upon survivors rights over property 
vacant by death, and how those principles ought to be applied. 
B. We have never thought of these matters, and we reaUy 
don't know what to say. 

P. You have already done more than you seem to be aware 
of to qualify yourselves for grappling with the difficulties that 
I am putting before you. Let us go back for a moment to the 
** rights of property," and to the reasons for which they are 
maintained. Why, in this and other civilized countries, are 
individuals guaranteed in the possession of the wealth and 
of the land which they have earned, or purchased and obtained 
by gift or inheritance ? 

B. Because it is considered for the general good that they 
should be so guaranteed. 

P. We have perceived and recognized over and over again 
that conduciveness to the general good or to general well-being 
must be the test by which the goodness of all conduct and the 
fitness of all laws and institutions must be measured. But to 
apply this test effectually, we must break it down into subor- 
dinate or less comprehensive and more practical tests or rules 
equally reliable but more usable for special purposes. Let me 
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ask, then, how the institution of property can be said to conduce 
to well-being ? 

B, By holding ont the greatest possible encouragement to 
industry, intelligence, skill, economy, trustworthiness, and 
other qualities, without which wealth could not abound; and 
abundance of wealth, as compared with the numbers to be 
maintained out of it, is indispensable to well-being. 

P. I will not ask you to go over the reasons which brought 
you to these conclusions. We hare already discussed tiiem 
minutely enough, and you are, I am sure, well fortified with 
them. Do you think the same reasons exist for extending the 
rights of property so as to give a power of appointing how pro- 
perty shall be disposed of after death ? 

B. Very nearly the same, varied perhaps a little in fonn. 
We think we can point out many reasons why this privilege 
should be bestowed upon holders of property. Every motive 
save one which induces to produce and save may be said to ho 
carried beyond the grave. A man who does not wish that his 
family should continue to prosper after he has been removed is 
a worthless character. And if the law judges rightly in makiug 
a man the uncontrolled disposer of his property during his own 
life, we do not see why he should not be trusted with tho 
appointment of it after his death. 

P. Is there no danger that ho may wish to apply it to some 
fantastic, useless, or even hurtful purpose ? And would you 
have the legislature sanction his appointing such uses for tho 
property that he may be possessed of at death ? 

B. As we do not accuse the legislature of sanctioning tho 
bad use of their property which too many make during tLcu" 
lives, so neither ought we to hold it answerable for the bad 
disposition which they make under the right conferred upon 
them of directing the appropriation of their property after 
death. While the probability of turning property to the best • 
account may be diminished by the death of those who had 
earned and taken care of it, some danger of misappropriation 
is also removed. The dead cannot squander it nor embark it 
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in nnwisd ventures, nor spend it in Yicious indulgence. And 
the legislature may consider that a denial to possessors of 
property of the right of directing its appropriation after death 
might make them less earnest in producing and saving. 

P. The views of our law-makers may be supposed to coin- 
cide very nearly with yours. Subject to the deductions which 
I have mentioned, and to some restrictions of minor import- 
ance, the rights of willing property are co-extensive with the 
rights of property. In some countries, these rights are more 
limited, principally with a view of preventing the undue 
preference of some children to the neglect of others, or a 
disregard of the wants and feelings of kindred. Ill-usage of 
this kind, it is contended, is irreparable after death. Ill- 
usage of others during life may be repented of and atoned 
for. 

B. This is a matter on which we cannot be expected to 
express ourselves confidently. It would we think, however, 
only be in harmony with conclusions already arrived at, to 
look for the better protection of children, and other dependents, 
from the consequences of mal-appropriation of property, 
whether before or after the death of its possessors, to better 
conduct, induced by better teacl;iing and training, and to a con- 
sequently higher tone of feeling in reference to parental and 
other social duties. 

P. Where the privilege of disposing of property by will has 
not been used, who in your opinion ought to be authorized to 
take possession of it ? or, adopting the language in general 
use, letters of administration being granted, for whose benefit 
ought the property to be administered ? 

B. For the benefit of the surviving widow and children, or 
other near relatives who had been most likely beholden to the 
deceased for some portion of their comforts, if not for their 
entire maintenance. 

P. The law of our land as regards intestate property, is 
very much in accordance with your notions, unless the property 
be freehold estate, which passes almost entirely to ik^Sk ^V^sssJ^ 
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son. If onr laws for the distribution of intestate property had 
to be drawn up now for the first time, would yon recommend 
this mode of appropriating freehold estate ? 

B, Our leanings would be all in fevour of applying the 
same principles to regulate its distribution as ought to legokte 
the distribution of other property. 

P. It is contended by those who uphold the right of primo- 
geniture that it would be exceedingly hurtful to society to bate 
the land cut up into small holdings. 

B, Granting that this is not desirable, surely it would be a 
more humane and sensible proceeding to have the land Bold, 
and the proceeds divided among the relatives, as would be 
done with property not freehold, than to leave the whole 
family, less one, nearly destitute. 

P. If the land were sold, as you propose, might not the 
purchasers subdivide it ? and if they did, where would be the 
safeguard against objectionable small holdings ? 

B. The same safeguard that protects society in the persons 
of eldest sons, who may sell their land piecemeal if so disposed. 
Whether holdings of land shall be large or small, and if large, 
whether such holdings shall be let as one farm, or one patch 
for building, or be subdivided into two or more, had better be 
left to be adjusted by proprietors. They will endeavour to 
use their land, as they use their other property, so as to extract 
from it all the enjoyment which they conceive it to be capable 
of yielding ; and income is seldom lost sight of by those who 
are in search of enjoyment. An injudicious use may be made 
of land as of other property. But the spread of intelligence, 
not state interference, must be relied upon for the prevention 
of this evil. We see no reason for abandoning or modifying 
our previous conclusions that rights of property ought not to 
be interfered with, except where public convenience requires 
that particular land or property should be ceded for railways, 
streets, fortifications, docks, &c., care being taken to secure 
ample compensation, a full equivalent, to the dispossessed pro- 
prietors. 
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P. Could the law of primogeniture have existed as long as 
it has, if there were not some reason in its favour, although 
that reason may be unperceived by you ? 

B. 'ion are inviting, as well as helping us to form our own 
judgments ; and it would not do for us to forget that reasons 
for laws in bygone times may have ceased to exist, and that 
supposed reasons may be discovered not to be reasons at all, 
leading to the repeal of the laws which were founded upon 
them. Many of the laws handed down to us from our fore- 
fathers are continually under discussion. We can well under- 
stand how in times when there was comparatively little property 
that was not freehold, and when it required a strong arm to 
defend rights legally possessed, the eldest son should be 
declared the heir-at-law. The junior and weaker members of 
the family, it might be supposed, could not do better than rely 
upon bim for their maintenance and protection. This reason 
for bestowing the whole of an estate upon the eldest son, to 
the exclusion of daughters and younger sons, leaving them 
bereft of the means of subsistence, has ceased to exist. 

P. In confirmation of your remarks, I may observe that in 
the great works which have been carried out of late years in 
the making of railways, canals and docks, the land taken 
possession of has been converted from freehold or real estate,- 
into personal estate, one consequence of which is, that it ceases 
to descend through its new proprietors upon their eldest sons. 
Turning away from the rights of primogeniture in respect of 
real estate, do you think the well-being of society is best con- 
sulted by conferring the rights to intestate property upon the 
nearest of kin, in such way as our laws provide ? 

B. Yes, we are disposed to adhere to our opinion already 
expressed. Children rely for their welfare upon the feelings of 
affection and sense of duty in their parents ; and after they 
have been deprived of these safeguards, they ought not to have 
their loss aggravated by being deprived of the wealth which the 
intelligence and industry of their parents had amassed, partly, 
if not principally, for the benefit of a BurmmgfesxvalL^. 
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Pi Does ihd same ireason hold good for allowing remoie, 
where there are no near, relatives to participate in intestate 
property ? 

Bi There caii scarcely be the same reason. In maiiy oftees 
it is well known^ onr laws admitting the claims of the most 
distant relatives, that great pains have been taken to trace ont 
heirs who were qnite unaware of the consanguinity which 
existed between them and the deceased, to whose estate they 
are pronounced to have established a title. 

P4 Is there any probability that these distant relatives, whexi 
discovered, will be the fittest persons to take care of and torn 
to account the intestate property of which they are constituted 
the heirs ? 

B, Not to our knowledge. TJnlooked for inheriiancd of 
pi^operty, especially by persons who have not previcfusly 
acquired any, is likely not only to lead to waste and misappli- 
cation of weal^, but to assist in giving scope to all those in- 
firmities of character which lead to disgrace, vice, and misery. 

P. May we conjecture that some such feelings as you have 
expressed led our law-makers to contrive that graduated scale 
of legacy duties from one per cent, up to ten per cent.^ abstain- 
ing altogether from touching the share of the widow ? 

B> We do more than conjecture. We feel almost smfd* 

P. Bringing to bear all the knowledge which you have 
acquired of the laws of this country under which property 
vacant by death is appropriated, and the reflections to whieh 
our inquiries have given rise, and recognizing that the will of 
society, as expressed in its laws, is the only source of rights %o 
property vacant by death, as well as to property possessed by 
the living, you will be prepared to express an opinion upon 
some of the questions which, if not suggested by yourselvefl, 
will be put to you by others. Why do you tldnk that the 
power of disposing of property after death, subject to a few 
obviously useful restrictions, and to some appropriationc) bj 
Government, should be granted to possessors of property ? 

B, Because possessors of property, are considco^ed {ho fittest 
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persons to be trusted with its application during their lives, 
and the reasons which lead to that decision point them out as 
the fittest persons to determine how it shall be applied after 
their death. 

P. You are not blind to the fact that many people make an 
ill-use or mis-application of their property, whethei? during 
their lives or by will afterwards ? 

B. No I and we suppose we but share in the option of our 
law-makers when we say that we know of no other cure for 
these evils, except in certain extreme and notorious cases, than 
the improved tone of society which an improved education may 
greatly assist in promoting. 

P, Why do you approve of the way of disposing of intestate 
property appointed in this country ? 

B. We are not aware that we do approve entirely. We 
have already expressed our dislike of the law of primogeniture 
in regard to real estate. We certainly approve of the spirit in 
which the scheme for distributing perscmal estate is conceived, 
not but what we think that some changes might be introduced 
with advantage. 

P. I must seek some information concerning the changes 
which you are thinking of. But tell me first what you 
approve. 

J9. The distribution among the near relatives — the widow 
and children and grandchildren. We might perhaps include a 
few others. 

P. Your reasons in fiivour of what you include will throw 
light upon your exclusions. I should like to hear them. 

B. The reasons which weigh with us have been learned by 
endeavouring to satisfy ourselves how the deceased, supposing 
>iiTn to. have been a good and enlightened man, would like his 
property to be disposed of. And we cannot be far wrong in 
wishing to see it bestowed upon those who shared it with him 
during his life — generally his near relatives. Society, besides, 
is deeply interested in cherishing the family afiections on which 
wo rely for the care and kind treatment of the '^oxua^^ ^xAlI^x 
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the relief and consolation of sneering, whether from accidents, 
ailments, or other calamities of the aged. 

P. I am now curious to learn your reasons for excluding the 
claims of some of those whose claims are admitted under our 
laws — of distant relatives ? 

B. We are not satisfied to assume the position of proposing, 
even in appearance, to exclude any claims. Society requires a 
large amount of wealth to enable it to organize a government 
and provide for the performance of all its duties. We have, 
therefore, to consider in what way it can obtain this wealth 
with the least disturbance to industrial work, the least dis- 
couragement to good qualities, and the least privation to those 
who would otherwise have the opportunity of consuming it. 
Taxation in any form is not unattended with some of those 
evils, although they may be more than compensated by the 
blessings of good government procured through taxation. Now 
the resumption by society of its rights to intestate property, 
where there are no relatives within certain limits of kinsmanship, 
deprives nobody of wealth which it is at all desirable that he 
should have formed the habit of looking forward to, instead of 
relying upon the resources of his own industry and economy. 

P. Might he not have formed such a habit, nevertheless, 
and would he not feel the detention from him of his deceased 
relative's property to be a grievous wrong and disappointment? 

B. The law of distribution, as we are conceiving that it 
ought to be, would be as well known as our present law is 
now. And he on whom the law notoriously confers no right 
cannot be disappointed, however much he may regret the 
state of the law which does not confer a right upon him. As 
for the wrong of which he may complain, unless it can be 
shown that the law is opposed to the general well-being — that 
it does some wrong to society — it cannot be chargeable with 
inflicting an individual wrong. 

P. Might it not happen that some of the deceased's more 
remote relatives would be greatly in need of this wealth which 
you are proposing to appropriate to Government purposes ? 
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B, It miglit; and many strangers also, in reality more 
closely connected with the deceased than his unknown relatives. 
But society gives to possessors of property the right of provid- 
ing for all these by will. We do not say that society ought 
not. to make some provision out of intestate property for many 
strangers in blood, who might be left homeless, friendless, and 
defenceless by the death of a friend or master. But if their 
claims are disregarded, surely those of distant and unknown 
relations may be passed over without reluctance. 

P. To grant a hearing to all applicants, whether distant 
relatives or strangers, who could show that their means of 
support had been destroyed or materially endangered by the 
departure of a friend of whom they had been deprived by death, 
would introduce a very great extension of the powers and 
duties of our courts of law. 

B. And it is not for us to say that such extension would be 
expedient. We must be content to admit that we see no 
reason for bestowing intestate property upon persons who 
derived no benefit from it during the lives of its owners, or for 
denying consideration to the necessities and feelings of others 
who were wholly or partly dependent upon it. 

P. With our laws of succession remaining as they are, would 
you object to the practice of retaining for Government pur- 
poses those portions of the estates of the deceased which we 
have already referred to under the head of "probate and 
legacy and succession duties " ? 

B, We cannot say that we are prepared to raise any 
decided objections; neither would we be committed to the 
admission that a better scheme might not be devised. Where 
estates have to be distributed mnder wills in which large sums 
have been left to children, and small sums to strangers in 
blood for whose services and attentions the testators desire to 
bestow tokens of sjrmpathy and gratitude, it seems scarcely in 
accordance with those feelings which we ought to cultivate 
in ourselves and cherish in others, to abstract a tenth from the 
latter and a hundredth part only from the former. 
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P. Testators might get over that difficulty by ordering 
legacy duties to be paid out of the estate. There are persons, 
however, who allow a much wider range to their criticisms. 
They recommend that the rate of deduction upon legacies 
and inheritance should be regulated rather by the amount 
of the legacy than by the relationship of the legatee. 
For example, they would say, take one per cent, where the 
sum or value accruing from the deceased's estate, whether 
intestate or otherwise, to any one individual is under 10,000/., 
two per cent, under 20,000Z., three per cent under 80,000Z., 
and so on. Does it occur to you, if any such scale of duty 
were introduced, either in substitution or in modification of the 
scale now existing, that the Government would be better 
supplied, and with less danger of checking the growth of tiiose 
feelings and habits which we have agreed to be desirable for 
the general advancement of well-being ? 

B, We don't see the drift of the proposers of this change. 
What benefit it would j)roduce is not perceptible to us, and we 
presume that no change ought ever to be made, except with a 
view to some improvement. 

P. WeU said. In justice to thosa who have put forth this 
suggestion, I ought not to leave you in ignorance of the 
reasons with which they recommend and defend it. They say 
that when society has done all that is needfiil, in dealing with 
property, to promote good industrial qualities find cherish 
fiimily afiections, especially those which lead to a religious 
performance of parental duties, it ought to avoid ecMiferring 
^irther rights, the tendency of which might be to prevent tho 
very efiects at which it is supposed to be aiming. If the 
prospect of enjoying wealth is one of the incentives to good 
industrial conduct, it ought not to be a practice either with 
good parents or with good governments to heap masses of 
wealth upon those who are not first called upon to acquire the 
knowledge and capacity for earning, preserving, and employing 
it. Where the right to dispose of property by will is left 
unused, they say, th^ legislature ought tp step in aud declare 
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In what way property vacant by death is to be disposed of, so 
as to assist all the other efforts that are being made for 
fostering good qualities ; and, according to them, it is to los^ 
sight of this purpose, to connive at the heaping up on in- 
dividuals masses of property which they have done nothing to 
earn. Where the rigtt to make a will has been used, society, 
they say, ought to indicate by its scale of succession-duty, the 
direction which it thinks ought to be taken by individuals in 
disposing of their property. Do these justifications of the 
changed proposed in our laws of succession and in our succes- 
sion duties appear altogether irrational ? 

B. We cannot say that. They rather strike tis as well- 
deserving of consideration, and we might almost say of 
adoption. But adoption, if advisable, will follow consideration, 
and you will not ask for more than consideration from us, inex- 
perienced ftnd unitiformed as we must be. 

P. Do not the arguments of these intending ireformers of 
our laws of succession make against the practice of levying a 
higher rate of duty upon intestate than upon testamentary pro- 
perty ? 

B. They do. Moreover We are inclined to think th6m un- 
fenswerable as Condemnatory of that practice. It is one of the 
duties of le^slators, that is, of expounders of what is desirable 
for the good of society, to declare how intestate property shall 
be disposed of. In performing this duty, it may be assumed 
that they will try to Ascertain what, in the larger number of 
cases, is likely to be most conducive io the mitigation of the 
suffering occasioned by death, and id cherish the growth of 
family affection, and of the industrial virtues. So far as they 
succeed in accomplishing this purpose, that iS, in producing a 
model of the will best fitted to enable property vacant by death 
to fulfil the intentions of a good man, it wears the appearance 
of contradiction to turn round upon those who approve and 
adopt it and mulct them in their heirs for doing so. 

P. I will now endeavour to put together the results of our 
inquiry into the disposition of property vacaut b"^ ^^^\Jcl\ — 
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We recognize, and in that wo agree in the spirit of the laws 
which prevail in our own country, that it rests with society to 
determine the conditions which shall constitute a right to 
property, and to fix the limits within which the liberty to dis- 
pose of property shall be enjoyed by its possessor. 

It appears to us peculiarly appropriate, that society shall 
help itself out of the estates of deceased proprietors of as 
much as possible, so as to reduce the amount of contribution 
to be called for out of the earnings and savings of producers. 

Before helping itself out of property vacant by death, society 
should be careful to pay considerable deference to the wishes 
expressed by its possessor previous to his decease, and where 
no such wishes have been expressed by him, to the circum- 
stances of those who had previously looked to him for support ; 
so as in dealing with his estate, not only to obtain i&rom it some 
of the funds required for Government purposes, but to consult 
what may be supposed to have been his feelings of aflfection 
and sense of duty. 

On reviewing the whole of our conversation on the subject 
of property vacant by death, do you not think it may truly be 
said that there are means available for Government purposes, 
so circumstanced, that in appropriating them, society may 
pay a portion at least of the expenses required for its protection, 
without taking from anybody ? 

B. "We thmk it may; and we also think that, it being 
understood that the more important duty of attending to the 
wants and reasonable expectations of survivors has been ade- 
quately provided for, property vacant by death ought to be the 
fund first resorted to, before making any application to the 
living through the medium of taxation. 
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ON EXPENDITURE. 



P. Our conversations have hitherto turned principally upon 
matters relating to the production, preservation and distribution 
of wealth. You have satisfied yourselves that the possession 
of wealth is just as indispensable to enable all the industrial 
virtues to flourish, as the general prevalence of the industrial 
virtues is indispensable to abundance of wealth. But while 
you are sensible how vain it would be to look for well-being in 
any community where wealth did not abound, and where the 
industrial virtues did not flourish, you are not the less sensible 
that men, greatly occupied, as they necessarily must be, with 
the production and preservation of wealth, will nevertheless, 
even while at work, carry their thoughts onward to something 
beyond. Let us now endeavour to learn what those thoughts 
are likely to be, and also what the thoughts are which men 
ought to be conscious of being under the influence of, in con- 
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junction with the thoughts which cannot fail to occupy them, 
while employed at their industrial work. Wealth being recog- 
nized as a means to an end, what will you represent that end 
to be? 

B, To sustain life. Without some wealth existence would 
be impossible. Without an abundance of it, oomf<»i4ible ex- 
istence is no less impossible. - - - 

P. May we, at all events, start with this thought in regard 
to wealth, that one of its purposes, if not its sole purpose or 
end, is to make comfortable existence possible ? 

B. We don't think we can be led into any error by making 
that admission. 

P. Would you be led into error by admitting besides, that 
if abundance of wealth were at the command of everybody, 
the comfortable existence of all would be the consequence ? 

B. We should fear to make such an admission without con- 
siderable qualification. We readily admit that the qualities 
which must prevail among a people to rfcnder abundance of 
wealth possible, would go far, in conjunction with the wealth, 
towards securing comfortable existence for all. Contentment 
and cheerfulness of disposition must be companions of wealth, 
if comfortable existence is to be extracted from it. They can 
scarcely be felt continuously without abundance of wealth ; but 
they may be unfelt in the midst of abundance. 

P. Sensible parents, judging by the pains which they gene- 
rally take, do not expect that cheerfulness of disposition would 
come of itself to their children. It is a state of mind to be 
cultivated. Supposing it, then, to be cultivated successfully, 
is anything else required to make us feel quite sure that 
abundance of wealth will be accompanied by well-being ? 

B. We must bear in mind that knowledge is as much 
required in applying and consuming, as in producing and 
saving wealth. There may be misdirection of eflfort in both. 
Illness and accidents, besides, are to be expected, the suffer- 
ings from which may be relieved in part, but can not be wholly 
iprevented by wealth. 
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P. Let US pass over for the present such impediments to 
eomfortable existence m unavoidable accidents and illness. 
We ean return to them by-and-by. Independently of these, 
you would, if I am not mistaken, require to know something 
more about individuals than that they were in possession of 
wealth, before you could feel confident that they would be in 
the enjoyment of a comfortable existence. 

B, We should require to be informed concerning their 
ability to turn their wealth to good account, 

P. And how could you judge of their ability ? 

B. By learning something of their intelligence and dispo- 
sition, by ascertaining the nature and extent of their know- 
ledge ; and then, supposing them to be possessed of the 
adequate knowledge, by ascertaining whether their habits and 
inclinations prompted them to act in conformity with what- 
their knowledge recommended. 

P. If the state of society were such that all adults were 
possessed of abundance of wealth, and of the knowledge and 
habits requisite for making wealth minister to their well-being, 
the advice and exhortations needful for the young as they 
Bueoessively left our schools might be comprised in a very 
small compass. 

B. Having given them the instruction needful for their 
guidance, and laid the foundation of good habits and dispo- 
sitions, they would require little beyond the blessing of their 
parents and teachers with exhortations to follow the example of 
the companions whom they would find ready to welcome them. 

P. Would your parents and teachers be doing their duty 
by you if they sent you forth into the world, with no advice 
and exhortations beyond this ? 

JB. Not only would that be insufficient, it would be mis- 
leading. For, as the world now is, many as there are whom 
it might be well for us to imitate, there are some whose 
company we ought to shun, and from whose example we ought 
to take warning. 

P. Are you prepared to point out in what respects such 
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adyice and exhortations wonld be insufficient? In a world 
which has undergone and is apparently undergoing so many 
^changes of opinion, may it not be possible that some kinds of 
conduct now held up to our admiration ought rather to be con- 
sidered as examples to be shunned ? 

B. We are not prepared to do that. But we can see that 
in advice so > limited there is little thought of, beyond urging 
us to take care of ourselves. There might be no omission in 
this, if we were destined to enter into an imaginary state of 
society in which destitution, vice and crime had no place. In 
the real society, however, which is prepared for our reception, 
desirable as it is that we should be able to take care of our- 
selves, our success even in accomplishing that would be much 
diminished if we did not combine wiUi our efforts for that 
purpose some care for the happiness of others. 

P. Are you speculating upon the possibility of your being 
summoned to provide for the comfortable existence of others 
as well as for your own ; understanding that, in your own, I am 
including family as well as self? 

B, As it appears to us, there is no avoiding the admission 
that, in the present state of society, it is incumbent upon some 
of its members to have far wider thoughts than those which 
directly regard care of self. Self, in fsict, would be ill cared 
for, were it not* partly, at least, cared for through care of 
others. 

P. I should like to hear you expand that sentiment. 

B, These are our thoughts : We are destined to take our 
places in a world where we shall find, among the good and 
enlightened, a few bad and ignorant, and a larger number, 
not positively ill-disposed, but so far deficient in intelligence 
and strength of character as to make it uncertain how they 
will conduct themselves under temptation. If, therefore, we 
were actuated by no other feeling than that of self-protection 
and self-enjoyment, it would be for our good that one of the 
sources whence we expected enjoyment should be e£brts, in 
coigunction with others, to resist the attacks of the violent and 
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frandalent, and to predispose as many as we could influence to 
refrain from acts calculated to disturb the general well-being. 

P. Will the possession of wealth be as indispensable to 
enable you, whether individually or in conjunction with others, 
to participate in the work of restraining the bad, and of pro- 
moting a general prevalence of good conduct, as it is to enable 
you to keep yourselves in comfort ? 

B. It will be quite as indispensable. 

P. Could you make that appear clear and undeniable, even 
to one disposed to be incredulous ? 

B, A man must be more than incredulous, he must be 
impervious to evidence, and indifferent to truth, not to 
perceive and admit that, in order to feed the htmgry, to 
clothe the naked, to shelter the houseless, to teach and train 
children, to reform the criminally disposed, and to maintain a 
government for protection against violence and fraud, wealth 
must be at our disposal. 

P. That being settled beyond dispute, we have next to 
consider how wealth, existing, we will suppose, in abundance, 
ought to be applied so as to contribute as much as possible to 
the general well-being. 

B, That subject is much too wide and complex for us to 
enter upon without your assistance. 

P. Let us begin from the beginning, and advance with all 
caution. However variously, in some respects, wealth may be. 
applied, will there not, in one respect at least, be uniformity in 
its destination ? 

B. It is aU destined to be consumed. 

P. You have guessed what I was thinking of. As, however, 
consumption is equally a first step in the application of wealth 
for production, as in its application for enjoyment, we will take 
note that our inquiry is now limited to the latter purpose of 
consumption. Consumption for the purpose of production has 
already had enough of our attention. When people intend to 
consume, how do they ordinarily obtain possession of the 
articles which they desire for the purpose ? 
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B, They buy them. 

P. To make use of another term, they spend tnoney; 
whence we obtain the word ** expenditure." In common 
parlance, we are more apt to talk of people's expenditure than 
of their consumption, although we really mean the latter. But 
is not to buy or to spend an antecedent of other applications of 
wealth besides that for consumption or enjoyment ? 

B, Among civilized nations, it is also an anteoedeni of all 
applications of capital. The circle of production may be said 
to be to buy labour, to buy material and machinery, and then 
to sell the commodities produced. 

P. Dwelling for a moment on this first step — ^4o buy or to 
spend — have you ever heard it discussed whether good can be 
done or benefit be confeiTed by that operation 9 

B. Yes ; and we have often heard great praise bestowed 
upon those who, by spending freely, cause money to circulate, 
and through its influence bring prosperity home to the nu- 
merous individuals who become its recipients. 

P. And have you any doubts about the prosperity which is 
brought home to every individual, in the way of trade or 
otherwise, who becomes a recipient of other people's money ? 

B, You put the question in a form which makes it puzzling 
to answer. It is undeniable that every individual who sells 
either services or merchandize gains thereby : for otherwise he 
would not sell. . But as parting with money is the only means 
available for obtaining the services and commodities desired 
for comfortable existence, we cannot see the propriety of repre- 
senting the act which the buyer is compelled io perform as a 
good done to sellers in general. If he be reputed the benefactor 
of those to whom he gives the preference in his dealings, must 
he not be considered as withholding benefits from those with 
whom he declines to deal ? We must also bear in mind that 
the seller who becomes possessed of the buyer's money benefits 
no more than the buyer who becomes possessed of the seller's 
commodities. Neither parts with his own in exchange for 
what belonged to the other except as a means of improving his 
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position. Baying and selling are ineyitable consequenoes of 
adopting the use of money, as exchange is a consequence of 
adopting division of labour. When we have recognized the 
inoreased prodaotivehess and conyenienc0 deriyable from these 
two grand expedients, we think we have recognized all that is 
dae to them. We cannot talk of these benefits and of the 
benefits Gonfarred by buyers besides. We should be talking 
of the part of a thing as if it had not aheady been comprised 
and aeoounted for in the whole. 

P. You contend that if the buyer is to be considered as 
conferring a benefit upon those with whom he deals, he mustj 
in order to balance {he account, be considered as withholding a 
benefit from those with whom he does not deal : otherwise the 
benefit derivable from division of labour would be counted 
twice over* 

B. Exactly. All men in their capacity of producers may be 
presumed to be alive to the necessity of producing what others 
want) and in proportion to their success they attract customers* 
In their capacity of consumers, they are on the look-out to 
buy what will best minister to their varying wants* It would 
be a strange misrepresentation to picture people thus engaged 
as conferring and withholding benefits according as they fiitted 
from town to country, from the pastrycook to the druggist, or 
from the actor to the dentist, in the pursuit of health, ei\joy" 
ment and relief. 

P. Oan you explain how the notion has arisen that tho 
buyer who parts with his money should be held to be a greater 
benefactor of society than the seller who parts with his services 
or wares ? 

B, It may have arisen from the same illusion which made 
people measure the advantages of foreign commerce by the 
quantity of gold and silver which it brought into the country. 
In the retail trade custom has allotted the principal part of 
the work of bringing buyers and sellers together to the sellers. 
Had it been otherwise — ^if the buyers had been active and the 
sellers passire, so that the gratification of having one's exertions 
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crowned with success would be felt by the buyer — ^the benefit of 
obtaining the money's worth might haye been more highly 
prized than that of obtaining money. 

P. Before you decide that the spender has no special claim 
to our gratitude, ought you not to make some comparison 
between him and the man who locks up his money ? The 
praise bestowed upon those who spend money comes mostly, it 
is true, from traders and others who receiye money, but is not 
meant so much to mark the preference given to buyers in 
comparison with sellers, as to buyers in comparison with 
hoarders. 

B, Men who lock up their money are fapidly disappearing 
from among us. Money locked up is for the time being as if 
it did not exist. Its owners might do worse: they might 
destroy it. But they might do the same with any other of 
their possessions. They might, with their money, buy com 
and leave it to spoil, or buy houses and leave them tenantless. 
They would not be interfered with for committing any of these 
acts of folly, unless such acts were considered proofs of inca- 
pacity sufficient for putting them under restraint as unfit to 
take care of themselves or their property. Money unspent 
now-a-days means money employed in production, directly or 
indirectly, the first step in which, however, is to buy services 
and commodities. 

P. Are we to conclude, then, that no good is done by 
expenditure ? Would not the assertion that people do no good 
by spending soxmd strange to many ears ? 

B. And well it might, if they comprehended in the term 
** spending " all its consequences. We have been limiting 
ourselves thus far, to the simple exchange of money for com- 
modities or services. We would be careful, accordingly, to 
ascertain that the word ** spend " conveyed to those whom we 
addressed the very meaning with which we uttered it. We 
should be trifling with our own understandings as well as with 
theirs, were we to pretend that the man who sheltered and 
educated neglected children, or subscribed to the maintenance 
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of the widows and orphans of a host of men suddenly destroyed 
in some awful calamity, did no good by his expenditure. 

P. If we have not yet learned where to look for the means 
of judging of the character of expenditure, we have foxmd that 
it is needless to linger over the mere process of buying. We 
must look beyond : and what is the prospect that opens to our 
view ? Your last answer implies that a man may do good 
with his money, and also that he may not. How are we to 
judge ? 

B. We cannot think of any better way to arrive at a soxmd 
judgment than that of searching for and finding out the certain 
consequences, or, if they are not to be found, of estimating the 
probable consequences, of expenditure. These may be good or 
bad, with the several gradations marked by the different degrees 
of comparison. Many consequences of expenditure may, besides, 
be pronounced to be indifferent. 

P. Will you give me some notion of the kind of evidence 
which might induce you to place an individual's expenditure 
in any of these classes or gradations of classes ? You will 
observe, by the form of my question, that I am inviting you 
to look for the reasons which ought to lead you towards a 
judgment of conduct, rather than asking you for a definite 
judgment. 

. JB. If we knew of any man, that he was, by his expenditure, 
setting or keeping in motion many institutions such as hospi- 
tals, asylums, baths and ^washhouses, and schools, without 
which much misery would be inadequately relieved, and much 
more be unprevented, we should say, understanding of course 
that no reasonable claims of £unily, kindred and neighbourhood 
were neglected, that his expenditure was superlatively good. 
Upon a man whose expenditure was limited to the maintenance 
of his family and self, we should, perhaps with some slight 
leaning to one side or the other, bestow neither praise nor 
blame. While to the man whose expenditure brought disgrace 
upon himself and contamination to his associates, increasing 
and aggravating, instead of diminishing misery) ^^ %\iKk\i^ 
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applj some epithet indicating that we judged his eipenditure 
to be superlatively bad. 

P. Should you be curious to learn anything of the income 
or earnings of two men whose expenditure was oonoeotrated 
entirely upon their respective families, before you attempted to 
form your judgment definitively 9 

B. We ought to be. It is not easy for us with our limited 
experience and want of practice in expressing ourselves to take 
in all the circumstances which ought to weigh with us, or to 
be sufficiently precise in our language. Your question suggests 
at once that it would be the height of absurdity as well as 
injustice to class together two men who were equally absent 
from the work of contributing to the prevention of vice and io the 
relief of misery, one of whom had barely wherewithal to main- 
tain his family in comfort and the other was in receipt of an 
enormous income. 

P. What would yout expectations be in regard to the 
expenditure of the head of a family who was bringittg up his 
children on very limited means most kindly and judiciously, if 
his means were to be greatly in($reased 9 

B, We should expect that the same goodness and wisdom 
which made him do so well for his &mily would lead him to 
devote some of his increased means to works of more extended 
benevolence. By so doing, besides performing a great duty, 
he would, perhaps, be applying his new means as judiciously 
as his former more restricted means for the improvement and 
elevation of his children. 

P. Yes. The dispositions of a rising family of young 
children will be more influenced by the daUy oonduct, 
demeanour and conversation of the adults around them, 
and of their parents in particular, than by any amount of 
vigour in inculcating doctrines and precepts. It will be 
strange if the style of the expenditure be not reflected both in 
the demeanour and the conversation. Sad will it be if the 
style of expenditure be quite irreconcilable with the doctrines 
and precepts inculcated. But if mankind could be raised so 
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&r that all heads of family had the means and the inclination 
to do their duty by their children, would there be any necessity 
for an inquiry which implies that we should like to see one 
direction rather than another given to the expenditure of the 
larger incomes ? 

B, Probably the state of society sure to follow from such 
abundance of wealth, accompanied by a prevalence of such 
sentiments, would make further inquiries about expenditure 
superfluous. The limited quantity of aU that description of 
misery which cannot be prevented by the judicious expenditure 
of sufficient means, and by your supposition there could be no 
other, would be quite within the compass of the expenditure 
sure to be lavished upon its relief. The time, however, is fur 
distant, even if it ever arrive, when our inquiries into the 
comparative merits of diiSerent modes of expenditure will be 
rendered useless by the near approach, not to say the advent, 
of so happy a state of existence. 

P. We have now made sufficient progress to be enabled 
henceforward to narrow our inquiry so as to exclude all 
expenditure required for family comfort. It is obvious that 
we are not in a position to mark out very precisely the limits 
which ought to be imposed lipon expenditure for family pur- 
poses. We may allow that they will vary greatly with social 
position — with time and circumstance. But a very cursory 
glance at our charitable institutions, at the money expended in 
benevolence — that which is hidden probably greatly exceeding 
that which is made public — and at the occasional displays of 
profusion for no other explicable purpose than display, will 
suffice to convince us that there is to be seen an immense 
amount of expenditure beyond what is necessary for the supply 
of reasonable domestic demands in the wealthier grades of 
society. Bearing in mind, then, what we havq already recog- 
nized, that up to the present time the store of wealth in the 
world has ever been insufficient for the adequate supply of the 
wants of ally one cannot but be tempted to ask whether the 
surplus wealth of individuals (by which I xoean the v^&olik ^-^^x 
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and above that which their own practice exhibits to be beyond 
what they consider ought to be absorbed in domestic expendi- 
ture) could be better applied than as capital ; that is, than as 
a means of producing more of the yeiy wealth which is 
deficient ? 

B. The benefit conferred upon society by any well-admin- 
istered industrial concern, independently of the profit earned 
and wealth produced, is so great that they who, in expending 
their surplus wealth, could Tie with their industrial brethren 
in good achieved, might well be proud. But it appears to us, 
however successful producers and spenders may be, each in 
their own line, that the services of neither will enable the 
services of the other to be dispensed with. 

P. Might it not be inferred from our previous conversations 
that successful administrators of capital contribute largely to 
the encouragement of all the industrial virtues ? What more, 
do you think, spenders are capable of doing ? 

B, Might you not ask, with equal propriety, what more 
parents are capable of doing ? Our answer to both questions 
is that they are capable of gifting the young with the industrial 
virtues ; of course, only in an elementary state, to be confirmed, 
exercised, and matured by service under the administrators of 
capital who pay them wages. It is a function of wealth, while 
used as capital, to encourage, not to originate, the industrial 
virtues. It is a function of wealth, used in expenditure, to 
originate them. ^ Granting, accordingly, that society is suffer- 
ing from want of wealth, it does not follow that further 
additions to capital would of themselves supply what is 
wanting. They must be aided by a wider prevalence of the 
industrial virtues. Given a society grievously afflicted with 
destitution, vice and misery, we would look for and rely upon 
an increase of wealth as a consequence of better directed 
efforts to originate the industrial virtues, rather than as a 
consequence of efforts exclusively directed to the diversion of 
more wealth from expenditure to capital. 

'• You have brought us now to a point of intense interest, 
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or, I might say, of agonizing interest to all right-minded 
people. The destitution and suffering in the world are un- 
deniable. More wealth is needful for preventing the like 
in the future. But to obtain this increase of wealth you 
would not so much persuade spenders to save more — that is, 
to convert their superfluous wealth into capital — as to divert 
their expenditure to the cultivating the germs of those indus- 
trial virtues in children now neglected, which will secure 
employment and wages for them from capitalists, whose vocation 
it is to ripen those virtues, while they obtain profit out of them. 

B. We can find nothing to retract, and we readily adopt 
your exposition of our views. 

P. For convenience of reference, we may as well take 
advantage of a name in common use to designate those who 
are possessed of wealth in excess of what they need for the 
maintenance and comfort of their families, although we shall 
be somewhat widening its ordinary signification. Suppose we 
speak of them as rich men, and try to settle which way of 
spending their superfluous riches ought most to command our, 
approbation and respect. You cannot fieiil to have made some 
reflections upon the different ways in which rich men, of whom 
you hear and read, spend theii* superfluous riches. Will you 
give me the benefit of some of them ? 

B. There are rich men who bestow much of their wealth, 
and of their time and thoughts besides, on some of the many 
expedients, arrangements and institutions specially devised for 
the prevention and relief of suffering. To shut them out from 
this application of their time and money, while the call for it 
exists, would be to deprive them of the larger part of their 
happiness. They are habitually extra-regarding. There are 
others who seem capable of enjoying themselves, as indifferent to 
the misery of their fellow-creatures, as if there were no misery 
in the world. Their efforts at indulgence are as nearly as 
possible concentrated on self. They are habitually, not extra- 
but self- regarding. We cannot, of course, extend to the latter, 
the respect and admiration which we feel for the former. 
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P. Before you withhold your respect from rich men of the 
self-indulging stamp, ought you not to consider what measure 
of oommendation they may deserve, compared with other men 
who actually do harm by their expenditure ? 

B. Surely we may withhold our respect from those rich 
men who are regardless of others* want and suffering, perhaps 
even feel something akin to contempt for them, while our 
feelings may be those of loathing, disgust and hatred for people 
who are guilty of the enormity of inflicting misery ; and these 
feelings will throw out in bolder relief the feelings of respect 
and attachment with which the good would inspire us. 

P. How would you feel towards that joyous class " on 
pleasure bent,'* who, though heedless of others* want, would 
shrink from inflicting wrong, if they lired in a state of society 
in which all were sufficiently intelligent and well-conducted to 
be above want? Might not these joyous people be so at- 
tractive by their liveliness, wit and kindliness of manner, as to 
make you desirous of being admitted to their society, and 
allowed to share in their pleasures ? Could you feel oontempt 
for them in such circumstances ? 

B. Certainly not. 

P. Does it not appear that your judgment of character is 
partly determined by circumstances external to the individual : 
for we now seem to have before us individuals in the pursuit 
of similar solf-enjoyment, maybe the same individuals, despised 
by you at one time, approved and courted at another ? 

B. We hope you did not expect us to fall into a trap that 
you had taken so little pains to conceal. Individuals may 
appear to be seeking similar enjoyments, without being simi- 
larly neglectful of duty. It would be foolish in a person to 
deny himself an enjoyment not incompatible with the per- 
formance of duty, while it would be sinful to disregard a duty 
for the sake of some merely personal ei^joyment. You would 
not blame a person because he would not plunge into water 
nor rush into the flames when there was no fellow creature to 
be rescued, although you might brand him as a coward if be 
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would not risk his life in the performanoe of a duty that camd 
in hiB way. In like manner, we would not despiae the rich 
man for spending somptnonsly upon himself, but only for doing 
80 when hig superfluous means might be used to rescue others 
from perdition. 

P. One of the great uses of riches — of the pomp and cir- 
cUQUrtinee with which they surround their possessors — ^has 
been stated to be the desire, which the contemplation of them 
calls forth in others, to work, to learn, to save, to incur risk, 
and &ea danger and fatigue, in order to possess riches in 
thdr turn. It has then been asked, would not this motive 
to acquire riches — ^that is, to increase a store of wealth ever 
too small — be destroyed, if no other doctrine were preached 
than that great riches were great responsibilities, and that 
ihey ought only to be used for the bwefit of others ? 

B, The propounders of this doctrine and of the question 
with which they follow it up, tacitly assume that the acquisi- 
tion of riches, not the attainment of well-being, is the object 
of human exertion. We are not now seeking to learn how 
wealth is to be acquired — ^upon that we are agreed — ^but how it 
is to be expended. And if we can come to an understanding 
how it had best be expended, we ought not to be deterred from 
expressing our conviction, because the desire to spend in the 
best manner might lessen the desire to produce. 

P. I think you will agree with me that if it be desirable to 
avoid doing anything to obstruct the increase of that wealth 
which has hitherto been insufficient, it is not altogether irrele- 
vant to consider whether a suppression of some of the desires 
to spend may not operate also as a suppression of the desires 
and of the efforts to earn. 

B. That we cannot hesitate to admit. 

P. May not our inquiry, then, take this direction ? You 
contend that expenditure ought to be conducted with a view 
to accomplish, through its means, as much good as possible for 
society. You are met with the objection, that to restrict the 
desire of spending within these limits would restrict the desire 
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to earn, and hence diminisli the means of spending and of 
doing good. Is this objection valid, or only partially so, and 
to what extent ? 

B. We don*t know what yon will think of oar demnning io 
the form in which the objection is made. We are inqniring 
into the yarions ways of spending. We endeavonr, by the 
application of the test which has hitherto answered so well, to 
determine which is the best way. Why, haying sncceeded so 
far in an inquiry, we should be deterred from persevering, lest 
we should limit the desires to spend, is incomprehensible to 
us; seeing that we are only taking the first step towards 
altering people's notions as to what methods of spending 
ought to be reconcilable with a sense of duty, or are com- 
patible with tastes and habits which ought to be cultivated. If 
we were to convince some of those who attended to ns, that 
certain ways of spending, to which they had been addicted, were 
objectionable, and that certain other ways, which they had 
neglected, were desirable, we might be represented as wishing 
to substitute the desire to spend in one way for another ; we 
could not fairly be represented as wishing to suppress the 
desire of spending. 

F, Have you any difficulty in admitting that, if you came 
in contact with a set of successful men of business, whose 
tastes for expenditure ran upon steeple-chasing, hunting, horse- 
racing, carousing, &c., tastes which may serve as outlets for 
considerable quantities of wealth, and you were to convince 
them that such expenditure ought to be discontinued, they 
might be led to slacken their efforts to earn ? 

B. In the way you put it, such would possibly be the result 
of our persuasive efforts. But it is not very hkelj that we 
should succeed to this extent without succeeding still further 
— that is, in prevailing upon them to substitute, in the place of 
the expenditure which they abandoned, a desire to spend for 
some more beneficent, more noble, more abiding object ; and 
such a desire, if called forth, would we think be more likely to 
quicken than to deaden industrial effort. 
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P. If we are not to deny that there are good and bad 
methods of expenditure, as well as good and bad methods of 
attempting to acquire wealth, I do not see how yonr statements 
and reasonings can be controverted. Bat yon are conscious, 
no doubt, even if you should meet with many rich men ready 
to concur in your views, that very few are to be seen acting in 
accordance with them. If, however, you have given a fedthful 
representation of what may be called the line of duty in ex- 
penditure, ought we not to use every effort to persuade others 
to adbpt it as well as to follow it ourselves ? 

B, That, we conceive, is what thoroughly good, intelligent 
and noble-minded men do. 

P. What would you think of such men, if they tried io 
cross the paths of the rich, whether bent on pleasure, business 
or devotion, in order to reason and persuade them out of their 
present ways of spending? 

J3. We should admire their goodness and zeal, but be rather 
doubtful of their intelligence and tact ; because very little 
experience and reflection ought to suffice to make them aware 
that prevailing ways of thinking and acting are not abandoned 
of a sudden. By such proceedings they might disturb society, 
arouse angry feelings, and create discord, but would accomplish 
no conver^ons. The spread of intelligence and the influence 
of example may lead the rich, little by little, to relinquish pro- 
fusion of luxury in the midst of destitution, as they have led 
to the discontinuance of cock-fighting, bull-baiting, and duelling, 
and many other gross and iniquitous enjoyments. 

P. What are the chief impediments which prevent the rich 
in general from adopting a mode of expenditure that would 
enable you to bestow upon them your highest meed of appro- 
bation and respect, the like whereof a future race of rich men 
may possibly be entitled to ? 

B. We hardly know how to answer that question. We 
Suppose that now, as heretofore, prevailing habits and custom^ 
which are not based upon the intelligence within our reach, 
imperf^t as that may be, nor justified by our own notions of 
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moraKty and religion as we profess -them, wilt (mly make way 
fbr better by degrees, as one generation soceeeds another. 
Even in those cases where the understandings of men are im- 
l^ressionable enongh to be reached by appeals which MBtarh 
existing modes of thought, conduct founded upon those thcfsghts 
will frequently remain unaltered. 

P. You do not include among the impediments ta an im- 
proved tone in regard to expenditure any want of suseepiibifiij 
and consideration in the rich for the destitution and misay 
of the poor ? 

B. Nothing but the clearest eridence would Justify our 
making such a charge against the rich, or forming erem the 
suspicion of such a want of susceptibility. Happily, evidence 
to the contrary meets the eye on eveiy side. The misdireetion 
of expenditure by the rich seems to us to be more owing to 
misconception than to disregard of duty. 

P. Many of the conclusions which we have adopted are 
evidently at variance with those which may be supposed to be 
generally received, judging by the conduct of rich men as we 
see them. Is it not possible that the changes based upon our 
conclusions may be turned away from as impracticable by per- 
sons who would admit them to be desirable ; that they may be 
treated like some of those grand sounding aphorisms which 
are pronounced and glorified by everybody, and acted upon 
by nobody ? 

B, Every new suggestion, new doctrine, or new contrivance 
that disturbs prevailmg habits and feelings is liable to this 
kind of reception in practice, even by those who admit their 
inability to point out any flaw in what is submitted for thar 
judgment and adoption. The only way to combat difficulties 
of this kind, which always have, more or less, retarded the 
acceptance of new truths and the adoption of- practical im- 
provements, is to exhibit before the world the new truths in 
action. 

P. Your instructors, if I am not mistaken, are endeavotmng 
to give you an education conformable to the very Botiong that 
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we haT6 Ibeefi eonerErring in together. The adrftntage of the 
edneatioxi which you are receiving, Buperior as it is in our 
opinion to that which most children are receiving, will only be 
perceptible to a certain order of minds when they shall have 
had an opporhmity of observing yonr conduct in after life. 
But as it would be a pity to defer anybody's conversion fron;. 
error, the consequences of which must act injuriously upon his 
children, as well as upon himself, I should like to obtain your 
assistance in preparing a statemeni; or representation, if not of 
what you wiQ be as men, of what you are hoping, intending 
and sirivmg to become. In the first place, tell me whether, 
in following up the line of thought and action which your own 
intelligence and self-discipline are recommending to you, it is 
your expectation that you will all become self-supporting men, 
out of the reach of all danger from destitution ? 

JB. Our expeotatiotis are not <]^uite so unreasonable. We are 
too well aware of the casualties to which all are exposed. We 
cannot all expect to escape accidents and illness, and other mis- 
fortunes, which may deprive us of the ability to support ourselves. 

P. What, then, are your expectations ? 

B. That most [of us will be self-supporting men. Some 
ostong us will, perhaps, become rich men. 

P. If afl boys of your age were receiving an education 
similar to yours, or even a better one, if that be possible, 
would you expect that, while a few might be incapable of self- 
support, most would not only be capable, but would actually 
achieve self-support by acting up to the dictates of their intel- 
ligence, and that many would become rich men ? 

B. That is exactly what we expect. 

P. Have- you any means of judging which among you will be 
stricken with incapacity for self-support, or which will be the 
possessors of superabundant wealth ? 

B. No. We might, perhaps, guess which of our school- 
fellows, supposing them to escape severe accident and illness, 
would be more likely than others to be successful in earning 
weaivii« 

12—2 
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P. Could any plan be devided by which the sad lot of the 
unknown future-to-be-stricken ones among yon may be solaced 
and rendered as little unbearable as possible ? 

B, The only plan that we can tibink of is a unaiumons 
determination, a common agreement among ourselves, that 
the stricken ones, whoeyer they may be, shall be relieved and 
comforted out of the wealth of the others, particularly of the 
richer. 

P. Accepting this as the best, if not the only plan, for 
relieving the unfortunate, what ought you to be thinking of and 
doing, not only^as future producers, but as future spenders ? 

B. We ought to be resolving and fortifying ourselves to act 
up to our resolutions, so that no effort shall be wanting on cor 
part to make our expenditure a solace to the unfortunate, as 
well as a means of self-enjoyment. 

P. Have you no fear that this limitation of your expendi- 
ture, this self-negation, will check those efforts at producing 
wealth which are so needfdl for the general well-being ? 

B. We do not see why a change in the dominant thought, 
in the ultimate object or aim of boys' and men's ambition, 
which of course means the substitution of one purpose for 
another, should be thus repeatedly represented as a self-deny- 
ing ordinance, as a drying up of a vrish for the means of expen- 
diture, and hence of the motives to industrial exertion. It 
might, we think, be more correctly represented as a higher 
order of self-seeking, as a more enduring, as well as a more 
elevating, direction given to the thoughts of all engaged in 
production. The offspring of such a change of purpose ought 
to be, it appears to us, a nearer approach to excellence in 
industrial qualities, and to the exercise of them in their fullest 
activity; the production, in short, not of less but of more 
wealth, progressively with greater clearness of perception of the 
purposes to which expenditure ought to be directed. 

P. I would not have you imagine, because I produce and 
reproduce in every variety of form the objections which are 
generally urged against your viewSi and which objections bj 
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many are considered io be unanswerable, thai I am therefore 
at issue with yon. I should ill discharge my duty, however, 
if I omitted to impress upon yon that, at the present time, the 
richer members of society and the teachers of the children of 
the rich are set against your doctrines with nearly as much 
unanimity as you seem to be set in their favour. The public 
and those whose special duty it is supposed to be to watch over 
the public morals, are disposed, rather than otherwise, to turn 
away from suggestions or proposals, the object of which is to 
introduce a change either in the morals or the practice of 
expenditure. You ought not to be permitted to go forth to 
occnpy your posts in society, with opinions at variance with 
those generally received, unless prepared to justify them, and 
also to perceive how it is that what appears so plain to you 
should be hidden from others. 

B. If we are not mistaken, the differences to be reconciled 
are not so great as they appear at first sight. Nobody would 
dispute that it is desirable that wealth should be so expended 
as to promote the general well-being — ^to diminish to the utmost 
want and suffering. Differences arise only when suggestions 
are offered for directing expenditure so as to accomplish this 
purpose. We contend that when once it has been ascertained 
how expenditure can be made most conducive to the general 
well-being, it is the province, as it is within the compass, of 
education to teach and train the young, — to sh^pe their 
thoughts and form their dispositions, so as to make them take 
delight in giving this direction to their expenditure. It is not 
contended by those who differ from us that education has no 
power, that it cannot lead the young to put forth their strength 
and occupy their minds — to take delight in accomplishing 
many arduous tasks, in foregoing many indulgences, for the 
sake of other indulgences more highly prized; but they 
contend that among these latter indulgences is not to be 
placed the contemplation of others' happiness to which we 
have contributed, or the reflection, while mourning over misery 
still unprevented, that we have done our utmost to reduce its 
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extent to what it is, and to aiitigate that which has not Ims, 
prevented. 

P. I need not tell you jbhat a state of society in whid all 
hoys should he receiving an education ai least as good m yopr 
own, if not, as some contend, the vision of a dreamer, is a 
future state to he looked forward to, perhaps at a ditUoM. 
Not only are ihere hosts of children whose edocation is <^ so 
inferior a character as scarcely to deserve the name, bot then 
are not a few to whom even ^M aemhlanise of edneation ig 
denied. Knowing so well as we do what must be tba «oiiie- 
quence of this remissness in edujeating th« yonng, htnw ovgiit 
we to characterize the expen^ture of the ridier members of 
society who endure it ? 

B. As had as any expenditure can be which is not duuge* 
able with working positive wickedness, siniw it omits to do thai 
which is indispensable for the prevention of miseiy, Tice and 
crime. 

P. Are there any terms of censure too harsh to be applied 
to the'[rich men themselves who, if they avoid speodiiig for 
the encouragement of ^'misery, vice and crime,*' omit to 
^pend, as they might, for their prevention ? 

J?. Our old difficulty rises up here« While we demnmeo 
the crime, pity is mixed with our condemnation of the criminal 
in the dock. We cannot be blind to the circnmstaneee, many 
of them beyond his control, which mnst have led inevitably, 
if not to that very crime, to conduct unendnrable by aoeielj. 
In like manner with the rich men who sin so grieronaly ia 
neglecting to do those things which they ought to do, we oaa- 
not make less allowance for them than we do for criminab« 

P. A progressively improving conception of the essentiala of 
morality and a keener sense of moral duty, while they lead 
us to condemn conduct previously thought harmless or evsn 
commendable, also incline ns to be lenient in our censures d 
men who were brought up in a less advanced school and kept 
in countenance by the reputedly good men under whom iheii 
characters were formed. But what misleading influences, what 
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Biisdizeetian of tMehi&g sod tmning, would it be possible ta 
j^ead in exfaeimatioii of their conduct, if the future rich men 
Among you should be seen persey^ring in the oourse of ex- 
penditure pursued by the rich men of these days, in the 
midst of limikr scenes of destitution, yice and crime, acd 
of neigiacted children sure to ripen into indifferent, if not into 
thorough bad, men ? 

B* Wis eatmot think of any; although, doubtless, there 
vUl have bem some flaw in the method of conducting our 
education, or some unconquerable perversity in the nature of 
some of nS| to lead to so deplorable and unexpected a result. 

P. I may gather &om this answer that you do not feel quite 
conlLdeat that ihe Mure rich men among you will pursue a 
ooorsa of ei^^idiiure less open to censure than that hitherto 
punnied by rioh miea. 

B, We should not be justified in feeling confident ; but we 
may reasonably hope that the future rich men among us will 
use their riches so as to show that their improved education 
was not bestowed upon them in vain. 

P. When acts damaging to society, but not pronounced to 
be erimioal, are committed, or when acts essential to social 
WeU-beiag are left unperformed, although tiiere is no hesitation 
in condemning the sins, whether they be of commission or 
omission, we find it difficult not to mingle pity with our 
censure of the sinners. Overwhelmed as we may be with 
grief and horror at the consequences of acts ill-performed or 
unperformed, we involuntarily shrink from visiting tiie authors 
of these frightful consequences with the severity of condemna- 
tion which we pass upon those guilty of the most heinous 
crimes. How is it that the man whose negligence or drunken- 
ness leads to the loss of a ship, or the burning of a house, 
escapes the indignant reproaches which are heaped upon the 
pirate and the incendiary ? 

B. It is impossible to avoid drawing a distinction between 
ihe man who does mischief unintentionaily and him who 
intends as well as does it* Nevertheless, there has been 
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shown of late a strong indisposition to admit the plea of 
drunkenness as an excuse for crime : it being remarked, and 
with reason, that when drunkenness leads a man to do a bad 
act, from which he wonld shrink when sober, dmnkenness is 
bnt the first part of the bad act itself, and thus, in common 
with other bad acts, deserves to be censored and repressed. 
Where a man's negligence causes damage to others, he is 
frequently made responsible for it. Every day brings to onr 
notice examples of the loss and su£fering sustained by indi- 
viduals through their own negligence. 

P. At which period of a man's life would you feel most 
inclined to reproach him for his misdeeds ? 

B. At the periods of youth and early manhood : for then 
reproaches might be of use, might lead him to mend his 
ways, and thus avoid the sufferings of later years, when pity 
puts to silence all censure of the conduct which led to them, 
except~"for the purpose of warning the young. 

P. If our censure, in common with other preventives of bad 
conduct, ought to be directed much in the same way as the 
hose of a fire-engine, so as to prevent or lessen or put an end 
to the suffering which bad conduct is likely to produce, shoold 
it not be directed against those who cause the teaching and 
training of children to be neglected, and thus leave the ill- 
conduct of youth and manhood to lead on to suffering no longer 
preventible in old age ? 

B. We have already answered that question in the affirma- 
tive. But, again, the old difficulty meets us. They whose 
neglect leaves children untaught and untrained, may themselves 
have been unawakened to a sense of the wrong which they are 
permitting. 

P. You present to me a succession of difficulties, the 
beginning of which is not very plain. Nevertheless, we must 
get at it, if our difficulties are ever to come to an end. There 
comes a time in a people's progress when we seem to be 
discovering the fountain-heads whence flow the streams of 
good and evil ; and, as we approach them, the capacity to dry 
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np the soTirces of evil, and to swell and guide the currents of 
good^ grows upon us. Do I appear to you to exaggerate or 
misrepresent the conclusions at which we have arrived, when 
I say that care in educating children, and neglect of education, 
are respectively the sources of nearly the whole of those 
portions of good wid evil which are under human control ? 

B» Not in the least. You do but give a faithful representa- 
tion of the. source whence all the good under human control 
must flow, and whence the capacity to enjoy all good, and not 
to turn it to evil, must be drawn. 

P. When I have the gratification of seeing a number of boys 
like you about to commence your career in life under apparently 
such happy influences, should I be justified in auguring well 
of your future conduct, if I were altogether uninformed of the 
state of your minds in regard to the duties that await you ? 

B. You would not ; for the attainments of which we have . 
become possessed through the assistance of our parents and 
teachers would avail but little if they were not supported by 
our own inward resolves, our attention to their instructions 
and exhortations, and our steady eflbrts to act up to them. 

P. If I were to learn, if your school-fellows were to learn, if 
your parents and teachers were to learn, if the good and 
enlightened in the world were to learn, that there were some 
among you conscious that you were not doing your utmost to 
form the habits, acquire the knowledge, and make the exertion, 
first, to become self-supporting ; and, secondlyi so to conduct 
your expenditure as to make the prevention and relief of human 
misery take precedence of all luxurious enjoyments: what 
ought to be our judgment upon them ? 

B. The severest condemnation. Pleas in extenuation for 
the ill-conduct of those who have been neglected in infancy 
and childhood would not be admissible here. Under happier 
influences, it may be hoped that profuse expenditure in the 
midst of destitution and child-neglect will pass into the rank 
of crimes and vices, with heretic and witch burning, slave 
catching and holding, privateering and iadi!ii3CL%\ WiW^ ^-^ 
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known io faiure generations ab gathered from tbe historical 
records of bygone superstitions and barbarisms. 

P. There are symptoms of the i^proadiing tnuosition whifih 
you are hoping for. ' Ahready proi^ise ezp^iditore, regardless 
of the claims of in&ncy and childhood, although still tolerated, 
has ceased to dra'Vjr down commendations upcm the perpetrator 
of it, as though he were an instrument for djffasing wealth and 
prosperity throughout the land. 
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P. We ha,j0f in <mr previoos eonyersatiom, more Uuui once 
adverted to tlie liBolts beyond which you cannot expect to arriye 
doling yoiir Bchool-days, however indefatigable yon may be in 
yonr att^npts to acquire knowledge and experience. The 
principal adwitage of the ingtruction and discipline which you 
ex\joy here is the ei^acity and aptitnde' that yon are acquiring 
to learn hereafter what you could not learn here, and to reduce 
readily to praedee every particle of knowledge in your posses- 
sion as tiie af^ropriate call and opportunity for its exercise 
arise. Bui the quantity and varied nature of the knowledge 
obtainable even during school-days well spent are, as you can 
already tell, considerable enough to well repay all the efforts 
bestowed upon its acquisition. And it is possible that I may 
be able to put you in the way of making a few more useful 
reflections in c<;mnection with the wide range of subjects that 
we have investigated together. In looking at them again from 
another point of view, we may discover omissions to be supplied| 
int^stiees to be flUed up, explanations to be completed, mis- 
readings to be rectified, and inferences to be drawn that had 
escaped our notice. 1£ you do not add to your previous stock 
of Imowiedge, nor derive imy other advantage from this retro- 
spection, you may acquire expertness in applying such know- 
ledge as you have, in order to interpret correctly the phenomena 
of daily life and to clear away the delusions and fallacies and 
prejudices by which those who misinterpret them are deceived* 
l?he little knowledge already in your possession has made you 
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sensible that yon drew yonr first breath and opened yonr eyes 
in a state of society vastly better than that which greeted yonr 
forefathers or that which falls to the lot of boys of yonr age in 
many other parts of the world. Yon see collected aronnd yon 
immense stores of wealth — ^immense as compared with any 
former stores, although too small to meet all the wants that 
depend upon them for satisfaction. Yon know that these stores 
are not dealt out indiscriminately or gratuitously to all who 
need 'a share of them, while yon also know that arrangements 
are made so that, if possible, nobody should be left shelterless 
to perish from hunger and exposure. Reserving for a later 
period the consideration of the case of the unfortunates finr 
whom these arrangements are made, what, to the casnal 
observer, would appear to be the charm which places at the 
disposal of those who are fortunate enough to possess it, all 
the portions of wealth which they are constantly using and 
consuming ? 

B, Money. There seems to be no other limit to the power 
of using and consuming, we do not say of enjoying, wealth, 
except the quantity of money to give in exchange for it. . 

P. Have we not agreed that credit confers this power of 
using and consuming, as well as money ? 

B. But if credit means confidence that the money promised 
will be forthcoming, money may still be considered the charm- 
present money, or future money relied upon as much as if present 

P. Money being the charm which opens to its possessors 
participation in the stores of wealth, how is it that supplies of 
this charm so constantly outflowing are as uninterruptedly re- 
placed, so as to admit of undiminished consumption and use of 
wealth for the future ? 

B. The renewed supplies of money are obtained by sale of 
wealth or services ; or from the receipts of interest, rents, and 
annuities, or of loans repaid. And the persons from whom 
these payments are received, directly or indirectly, procure 
the money for the purpose by the sale of wealth or services. 

P. And thus we have a constant round of production aod 
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consumption in which all are more or less engaged, some 
producing much and consuming little, some consuming much 
and producing little or nothing, and others again relying for 
what they consume upon the goodwill or sense of duty towards 
them of others. Is it found that all persons who are well pro- 
yided with money can readily obtain whatever they require, 
whether in the form of wealth or service ? 

B, It is. The directors of production and the preparers of 
service are on the look out to anticipate what is likely to be 
asked of them by possessors of money, so as to be prepared 
to supply it. And success in anticipating demand and in 
producing wealth and services in the form sought for procures 
for those who succeed, in their turn, money to purchase what 
they desire to consume and use. Incomplete success or fiEiilure 
in it altogether leaves the producer or would-be producer short 
of money or moneyless. 

P. Sifrveying the ordinary routine of daily and weekly 
expenditure, may we say that people possessed of money are 
nearly sure to obtain the very things which they will desire to 
consume and use ? 

B, Yes, in proportion to the money which they possess. 

P. Does this hold specially good for articles of food, clothing, 
fuel and fdmiture ? 

jB. It does for all articles that may be considered necessaries 
of life. 

P. "How does the supply of shelter correspond with your 
position that access to wealth may always be obtained by 
those who have money, and in proportion to the quantity of 
money which they are prepared to disburse ? 

B. Accurately ; with the understanding that it best suits the 
convenience of house proprietors and shelter-seekers that the 
houses should be let for a monthly, quarterly or annual payment, 
instead of being sold. The reason why more shelter is not 
provided and more houses are not built to be let, is because 
would-be tenants are short of the money needful for their 
acceptance as tenants. 
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^Mrfeotion, if indeed ii eottid otherwise be snpi^ed at all, on 
Mradiikm of its being requfred, for a whole commnnitj ? You 
know what this want is, and can tell me how tho means for 
soppljii^ H are paid for. 

B, We eaamot be mistaken ftboiit the Want to which yon 
ref«r. It is the want of protection. Protection unprovided 
woiild^ make it di£6ienlt to provide any of the other tlmigs that 
man eszmot dispense with. It is a prime necessary, and the 
same w31 and power which proride it, insist that as nearly all 
as possible shall pay towards it in taxes. 

P. Have yoii never heard taxation complained of, as if it 
were a grievous imposition, instead of being the readiest means 
of procraring a blessing inferior only to food and shelter, them- 
selves unattainable in decent perfection and quantity with- 
out it ? 

B. We have,* and very silly talk it is. Complaints are 
reasonable enough, and ought to be followed up by efforts to 
obtain redress, if the money collected by taxes be squandered 
or injudiciously expended. But the very people who complain 
of taxes will at times be urging the government to tmdertake 
more than they do, and seldom even attempt to explain to their 
fellow-countrymen how a saving might be made in expenditure 
without impairing the efficiency of our means of protection. 

P. Do you wish me to understand that, in your opinion, it 
is desirable that all people, save only paupers and eriminalsy 
should be made to contribute towards supplying the protection 
which they enjoy ? 

B, We do ; and also for other benefits conferred by local 
government xmder the sanction of the general government, 
such as the lighting, repairing, watering and cleaning of the 
streets, maintamii^ the destitute and caring for their children. 

P. Are your reasons for enforcing payment of parish and 
other local rates frOm all in the district, the same as those 
for en^)rcing payment of the general taxes from all the in- 
habitants of a country ? 

B. They are. It is too obviouif to need explaaatios that 
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the works required in a parish could not be well done exc^ 
by some speciiBS of local government. We may observe, and 
the observation will be but in keeping with all our previooa 
conclusions and reflections, that there ought to be no occasion 
for speaking or thinking of rates and taxes as payments to be 
enforced. Bates and taxes are the payments made for pro- 
tection and other blessings better provided by government than 
they could otherwise be. By an intelligent people they would 
be paid as cheerfully as they pay the prices for food, clothing 
and other necessaries. 

P. There are two^ sets of services which are essential for 
people's well-being. One, for which all people are compelled 
to pay, however much any of them might protest that thej 
could dispense with them. The other which each individnal 
is at liberty to decline or to buy for himself, according to his 
own estimate of the quantity and quality, and the tine and 
place most suitable for him to derive benefit from them. "We 
have agreed that the first of these two sets of services, which, 
for distinction sake, we may call government services, could not 
be performed by individuals or by small numbers of individualfl 
for themselves. But is the number of the people for whom the 
services are intended to be performed, a matter of mnch moment? 

B. It cannot be otherwise ; for the services are of a natoie 
to require the combined action of large numbers. It is true 
that a comparatively small number perform the actual services, 
but as they devote their whole time to the work, they must be 
paid by large numbers, or the money contributed would not 
be suflGicient to requite, nor consequently to engage, their 
services. 

P. Would you be prepared to find that the people of this 
country had been more efficiently protected, and better pro- 
vided with government services, progressively as they increased 
in number ? 

B. That would be our expectation, not only because there 
were larger numbers to contribute towards the payment for 
government seryiceSi but because the increase Ia their numbers 
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Would be an indication of higher industrial qualifications, and 
of the capacity to supply a more efficient class of government 
functionaries. 

, P. The history of this country corresponds exactly with 
what you expect must have occurred ; and all the causes which 
you mention have doubtless concurred in giving us the better 
government which we enjoy. Do we find that the combined 
action of numbers is required, although in a less degree, to 
induce a supply of many services which are not undertaken 
by government ? 

B. We do. Take, for instance, that great want which our 
increased intelligence has caused to spring up among us — ^the 
desire to be kept informed concerning all the events and move- 
ments, as far as they can be learned, which have occurred in 
every part of the earth. Without numbers among whom to 
distribute the expense of obtaining this information, and for 
which they are willing to pay, it could not be supplied so cheap 
as it is to each individual. And if it were not to be bought so 
cheap, such large numbers could not afford to buy. It may be 
doubted whether newspapers could be supplied as cheap as they 
are, if they had not been made available by numerous persons 
who wish to make known that they have services and wares to 
dispose of, and also by numerous persons who wish to make 
known what services and wares they are ready to purchase — 
not to mention the many other matters to which it is desired to 
give publicity. The columns of a newspaper in wide circulation 
are eagerly resorted to by all classes of persons ready to pay 
for the permission to advertise in them the several matters 
which it is desired to make generally known. Thus the com- 
bined action of numbers ready to pay for news and for the means 
of learning what is advertised, and of numbers ready to pay for 
permission to advertise, induces certain members of the com- 
munity to engage at great cost in supplying their demands. 

P. Where the general government and local governments 
under its sanction undertake to supply wants, they secure wide 
and combined, we might almost say unanimous, action to pay 
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themi or supply them with an equivalent, by enforcing payineoi 
for what they supply. But where serviceB or commoditieg an 
supplied by individuals, or by companies of individnals, how 
can they make sure of a sufficient nun)i)er of purehaserB to 
remunerate them for their outlay ? 

B. No better expedient has yet been discoTered than to 
leave buyers and sellers, consumers and producers, to coma to 
an understanding between themselves. Bayers are making 
known their wants day afber day. Sellers are taxing their 
sagacity to the utmost to discover beforehand thie sanrioes aad . 
commodities which future buyers will be most likely to ask for. 

P. And is it generally found that buyers are readily supplied 
with what they are willing to pay for, and to any extoii ? 

B, It is ; for the favoured few who supply that which pro- 
ducers in general are not supplying in sufficient qoantities get 
extra price or pay, owing to the pressure of buyers unaapplied 
or ill-supplied. This extra price or pay induces thsDii and 
others also, to produce more of that for which buyers are 
asking. The penalty of producers who supply what buyers dD 
not ask for, or ask for in quantities less than the qoantitiM 
produced, is to meet with no buyers, or else with buyers too 
few to enable them to sell the whole of their supplies witboat 
submitting to prices which will not remunerate them. 

P. Are you not somewhat in contradiction with yoursehesf 
Did not your former answers imply that the combined action of 
numerous buyers enabled wares and services to be supplied at 
less cost and sold cheaper than they otherwise could be f And 
do you not say now that the larger number of buyers ndses 
prices, while the smaller number depresses them ? 

B. You ought to give us credit for being able to keep in 
mind the different effects upon prices of an nnlooked-fbr 
increase in the number of buyers, and of an increase perma- 
nently established. The inhabitants of a small village might 
be compelled to pay a price for their loaf beyond that paid in 
the adjoining town, because the baker could not otherwise be 
remunerated for his labour in baking the small number of 
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loaYee ]*equired of him ; and the village could not stiffer him to 
go. A sudden unexpected influx of visitors might lead to 
famine prices ; but if the small village expanded into a town 
capable of giving constant employment to several bakers, then 
the number of bakers would adapt themselves to the number of 
inhabitants, so as to cause bread to be supplied at the mini* 
mum cost per loaf, and to be sold at a price in keeping with 
the cost. 

P. You wish to make a distinction between a large and an 
increasing number of buyers, and between a small and a 
decreasing nuniber of buyers. A large number of buyers 
constitutes what is frequently called a wide market. And 
while you admit that a wide market will generally be abundantly 
and cheaply supplied, an increased number of buyers will cause 
prices to rise, as a diminished number will cause prices to fall, 
although but temporarily. 

B. Not forgetting that both the increase and diminution of 
the number of buyers of particular commodities and services 
may be anticipated, as indeed they often are by sellers, and 
thus disturbance of prices is prevented : expansion or contrac- 
tion of demand being met by expansion or contraction of supply. 

P. It was feared, when our railway companies were first 
formed, that the power of transport exclusively held by them 
might lead them to enforce exorbitant charges upon the public. 
The legislature, therefore, to protect the public, attached con- 
ditions to the right conceded to them of obtaining possession 
of the land, and of making the roads. A maximum charge of 
threepence per mile for each passenger was fixed, and once 
every day a train was to be run, at a charge not exceeding a 
penny per mile fdr each passenger. Do you think that these 
conditions have proved very onerous or embarrassing to the 
railway companies ? 

B. It is well Idiown that they have not. If there are any 
instances, they are very rare, in which fares have been fixed at 
the maximum of threepence per mile. They are mostly far 
below that rate. Whenever the directors of railway companies 

13—2 
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can make sure of a very large number of passengers, as on 
general holidays and on Sundays during the summer and 
autunm, they organize excursion trains at fares much below 
any that the legislature could have thought of. 

P. Might one not expect that the directors of railway 
companies woiild take advantage of the access of numbers 
to reap the fullest benefit from it by keeping up their feures ? 

B, The opportunity of doing so is not offered to them. It 
is their acquaintance with^ the means and inclinations of large 
classes of people which leads them to hold out the temptation 
of great enjoyment at low fares. If by reducing the excursion 
fares to one-fourth of the ordinary fares, they can increase the 
number of passengers tenfold, the profit to the companies of 
excursion trains at reduced fares may exceed that of ordinary 
trains at full fares. The anxiety of tiie various railway com- 
panies to attract excursionists to their own lines may be judged 
of by the outlay which they make on advertisements to explun 
to the public the cheap means placed at their disposal for 
visiting all the remarkable places along their respectiTS 
lines. 

P. Might it not be said that the railway companies, in 
catering for the public in order to earn profit, observe the 
latent power of procuring enjoyment through combined action, 
and apply themselves to call it out and direct it ? 

B, It might most justly. And the means of calling out and 
directing this latent power of combined action, are the promul- 
gation of the intelligence that a great pleasure hitherto acces- 
sible to a few is now made cheap and thereby accessible to 
many. 

P. How do the different methods of procuring supplies of 
water and artificial light serve to exemplify the effects of the 
combined action of numerous buyers ? 

B, Admirably. • Isolated houses in the country and small 
villages have a very imperfect supply of water compared with 
that which is so cheaply and copiously provided in all onr 
great towns. They are obliged, also, to put up with an inferior 
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light from tallow and oil at a large cost, whereas towns bring 
together sufficient numbers of buyers to enable a better light 
to be supplied to them at a less cost. In our larger towns 
numerous gas companies are at work supplying still better 
light and at a still lower cost. 

P. Can you think of any other striking examples of the 
beneficial results of the combined action of numerous buyers ? 

B. Our museums, picture-galleries, exhibitions, theatres, 
and concerts are, we think, striking examples of the power 
of combined action among buyers to procure amusement 
and relaxation conjointly with refinement and improre- 
ment. These sources of enjoyment are clearly beyond the 
reach of small numbers and scattered populations. No capital- 
ists would think of embarking their capitals to proride 
amusements, for which they could only be adequately paid by 
numbers, where there was evidently no population sufficiently 
dense from which those numbers might be attracted. Given a 
certain density of population, the study of the tastes and 
manners and tendencies to which it might be profitable for 
capitalists to address themselves, is worth engaging in for the 
purpose, first, of ascertaining what they are, and then, of 
providing attractions to draw forth the amount of money which 
a combination of large numbers could alone be expected to 
make up. 

P. In the examples which we have so far selected, there 
appears to be a need of the combined action of numerous 
capitalists or of large capitals to procure what is required for 
sale, as well as the combined action of numerous buyers ; and 
these examples are certainly very striking. But are there not 
others quite as striking, where, while the buyers are numerous, 
those who purvey for them are isolated individuals, not likely, 
however, to be at the pains of preparing as they do, unless 
stimulated by the hope of making themselves the centres on 
which the money payments of a large circle of buyers would 
converge ? 
B. The individuals who como the nearest to the deacti^tvovsw 
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J5. The first and most striking peculiarity which disiin- * 
goishes the combined action of producers or sellers from that 
of buyers or consumers, is, that the former must be possessed 
of capital, whether that capital be their own or trusted to 
them by others. Another is, that the duty is imposed upon 
them of organizing all that combined action which is required 
to enable them to produce, and also of anticipating the wants 
and desires of holders of money, so as to produce that which 
will attract them in sufficient numbers as buyers. 

P. The work of procuring the means of comfortable exist- 
ence, according to your account, is very unequally shared by 
buyers and sellers. The first have little more to do than to 
ascertain what they wish to buy, and to let their wishes bo 
known ; whereas the second take the whole of the trouble and 
responsibility of anticipating what the wishes of future buyers 
will be, and of procuring and selling what is likely to be 
asked for. 

B, It does not follow that any undue burden is thereby 
imposed upon some individuals, while others are released from 
care and anxiety ; since the number of people who are not 
sellers as well as buyers is so small that while each has relief 
in the latter capacity, he cannot escape, except in a small 
.number of cases, the responsibility, risk, and labour which 
attach to every producer. 

P. This inevitable amalgamation in the same person of the 
work of buying and selling, clearly seen and understood as it 
exists, and as your explain it, removes any invidious distinction 
that might be drawn between the respective lots of buyers and 
sellers. It does not, however, touch that sad cause of suffer- 
ing — ^the want of money wherewith to buy — ^which afflicts such 
vast numbers of people. Ought you not to be able to give 
some answer to those who ask, how it is that while we see 
such masses of wealth, which the possessors are ready to sell, 
there should be so many in want of some of it, and yet not 
possessed of the money wherewith to buy 7 

B, On previous oecasiops we haTO often, as we tbask^ 
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answered this question. Although it may not be eacfy to 
enumerate all the causes which prevent money from coming 
into the hands of some, and pour it abundantly into the hands 
of others, many of them are obvious enough. The intelligent, 
industrious, skilful, trustworthy, and careful members of sodety, 
especially those who deserve all these epithets in combinati<m, 
will have more money at their disposal than others who are 
deficient in, or actually devoid of, the qualities which would 
entitle them to these epithets. 

P. There are many people who would not dispute the 
general correctness of your views, but yet contend that the 
contrast between the moneyed and moneyless portions of society 
is too marked — ^too glaring for them to rest satisfied with- 
out seeking further explanation. They think they can trace 
sources of privation and of oppression firom which whole classes 
are unable to escape, owing to the bad arrangements under 
which the work of production is carried on, assigning enoimoaa 
gains to a few, and the barest subsistence to multitudes. 

B. We thought you were pretty well satisfied that the 
various gradations between the being blessed with* all the good 
qualities, and the being cursed with all their opposites, went fiur 
to account for all the gradations to be observed between the 
most comfortably and most uncomfortably circumstanced in. 
the land. 

P. Your usefulness in life would be greatly diminished 
were you to take your stand here, confident as you may be, 
and justifiably after your long course of study, in the truth 
and certainty of your own conclusions. They who aspire to 
take an active part in the work of improving society mnst not 
be indifierent or indisposed to acquire the capacity of unveiling 
the delusions and mystifications which, to the eyes and under- 
standings of those upon whom they impose, are as much sub- 
stantial truths as your convictions are to you. The persons 
who think that they see more human misery than is fiairly 
assignable to the industrial disqualifications which we have so 
ofben gone over, and who, even more, lay claim to having dis- 
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covered the cause of the residnuin nnaccoimted for, in defective 
combinations, or in the lack of co-operative arrangements, are 
entitled to onr attention and respect. They stand on common 
ground with us^ We acknowledge a bond of nnion in our re- 
searches. We wish to aid in the removal of aU removable causes 
of misery ; and the first step for the purpose is to ascertain all 
the causes, and then to distinguish the removable from the 
irremovable. The question which we have now before us is, 
whether defective co-operative arrangements or disregard of 
combined action among producers and sellers can be shown to 
play a conspicuous part among the causes of destitution and 
suffering. 

JB. There can be no doubt that it may, for a weU-conducted 
co-operation is impossible, when the industrial qualifications 
indispensable for success are wanting.. 

P. Yes ; but this mode of dealing with the suggestion 
submitted to us could not satisfy the parties who offer it. 
When they set up defective co-operation as a cause of insuffi- 
ciency of produce and of unfairness of distribution, they do not 
refer to what must necessarily be occasioned by bad industrial 
qualities, but to something in addition. If, in dwelling upon 
neglect of co-operative agency, they had simply in view the 
individuals left aside as unfit to be elected members of a co- 
operative association, which would be the more useful — ^to call 
attention to the neglect of co-operative effort, or to the unfitness 
or supposed unfitness of those against whom co-operative 
membership is closed ? 

B, The latter, of course ; since it might lead to efforts to 
cure this unfitness, or to prevent its continuance or its spread- 
ing, and to remove the misapprehension where the unfitness 
supposed did not exist. 

P» Shall we examine how co-operation or combined action 
for producing or selling is carried on, much in the same way 
as we examined how it ' was carried on for consuming or 
buying, and see if we can trace some of the signs of the 
defectiveness complained of, and ascertain wherein, it c^Qt-m^Vjo^^ 
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B, We BhaU be rery glad to follow any flourae of inqniiy is 
which yon will lead and assist as. 

P. What shall we say are the principal elements that must 
exist in erery co-operative effort for prodiiction ? 

B, Capital, administratiye capacity and labonr. Wa pat 
them in this order, beoaosei however true it may be that labov 
was the source of capital, it is obvious that no industrial woiki 
could now be executed unless capital were prepared-^unksi 
capital pre-existed to assist labour, or even to admit of its 
being set in motion. Administrative capacity must came next, 
because capital and labour cannot be productively emplojsd 
without its guidance. 

P. In order to do full justice to those who insist upon more 
and better co-operation, give me a few illustrations of the eoiii- 
bined action t)f these elements, without specifying by whom in 
particular the elements are contributed, reserving for examina- 
tion how the works are conducted, and how they mi^ be 
better conducted, whether by rea^usting the elements or bj 
rearranging the parts of the persons who contribute tham. 

B. The industrial undertakings which bring together under 
one management the largest amount of capital, maintoning 
and aiding at work numerous labourers arranged in dasses 
and placed under chieiiei and sub-chiefs of departments whose 
orders they obey, are our railway, steam-packet, and dock 
companies. The immense quantity of work performed by 
these companies, large as are the capitals engaged, causes the 
attention to dwell almost exclusively upon the administratife 
capacity, the discipline, organization, and appropriate con- 
trivance observable on all sides. Turning next to the banking 
and insurance companies, useful and numerous as are the 
cervices which they perform, the operations are so simple and 
the labourers employed by them are so few, that the capitals 
embarked in them become their more prominent features. 

P. Can it be that the capitals of the first set of companiei 
are more fully employed — do more work than the others? 
Po they also earn more profit 7 
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B, On furthjar consideration, that can hardly be. We 
onght not to hate left nnnoticed that these latter companies, 
generally, cannot be said to employ their capitals in the same 
^ense of the term ** employ " that the others do. The first, in 
reality, are not only employers of their own capitals, bnt also 
employers of capital which they borrow frequently from com* 
panied of the second description. So far as the second lend 
their capital, we can only judge of the labour which it sets in 
motion, or imparts efficacy to, by following it into the hands of 
the employers who borrow it. 

P. What do yon suppose has led to this kind of dealing 
between these two classes of companies ? 

B, The desire on each side to turn their capitals to the best 
account — ^to make their capitals as productive as possible. 

P. Haye these methods of employing capital been long 
practised ? and have many changes in detail been adopted 
since they were first introduced ? 

B. They may most of them be described as modem — some 
very modem ; and all have undergone changes, some of which 
hare been equal to the replacement of new methods by others 
still newer. 

P. And what may have been the object of these new 
me^ods, and of the replacement of new methods by newer ? 

B. Increase of profit, increased productiveness of capital. 

P. Independency of the additional resources which from 
time to time are placed, by increased knowledge, at the 
disposal of administrators of capital, and of the greater skill 
and aptitude brought to bear from time to time h. applying 
these resources, would it be possible to devise a scheme by 
which the capital so far mentioned could be more productively 
directed ? 

B. We cannot pretend to say how it could, or that it could. 
Neither, perhaps, ought we to say that it cannot. We may 
fairly surmise ttiat it would be employed more productively if 
the administrators trasted with the control of it knew how ; 
and we may also surmise that it will be hereafter, so soon ai 
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the way is made apparent. For the administrators in com- 
mand who resist an undoubted improvement must, in the end, 
give way, or make way, for other administrators who vnH 
adopt it. 

P. So far as you can see, then, productiveness of capital is 
the object aimed at by its administrators ; and it is not moie 
productive than it is only because they do not know how to 
make it produce more. 

B. We certainly cannot think of any mode better adapted 
to make capital productive than the one now pursued, under* 
standing, of course, that we are quite alive to the increased 
productiveness which would follow a more general participation 
in the industrial virtues, and which may yet be in reserve for 
us from further advances in knowledge. 

P. We ought to have examples taken from many other 
different classes of industrial work, or from other ways of 
obtaining money wherewith to buy, looking upon money as the 
charm which gives access to the means of subsistence and 
enjoyment. It is true that we have not yet grappled with the 
greater difficulty of showing how, with the increase of pro- 
duction, a distribution which assigns miserably insufficient 
portions of wealth to vast numbers is to be rectified. We 
shall treat of this with better chance of success when we have 
ascertained the causes, if there be any, which yet retard the 
increase of the total quantity of wealth available for distribution 
among individuals. 

B, The works of farmers and manufacturers offer for our 
observation other forms of combination of the same elements. 
There is less massing of capital under one management, and 
apparently a greater preponderance of labourers in proportion 
to the capital embarked. 

P. Comparing the modem processes for cultivating the land 
and for transforming raw produce into articles of food and 
clothing with those which they have progressively superseded 
since the beginning of the century, do they present a like 
preponderance of labourers over capital ? 
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B, No ; for the labonrers, increased in numbers as they 
are, have been steadily accompanied, or even preceded, by a 
still greater comparative increase of capital. The contriyances 
for draining the heavy lands and fen districts, and for main- 
taining constant supplies of water on the hills, the introduction 
of artificial manures, and the adaptation of steam-power to aid 
the instruments of labour used for agricultural as well as for 
manufiEicturing purposes, not only provide more employment, 
and produce a greater quantity of sustenance, but convince us, 
while we use them, that the maintenance, in good working 
order, of all this capital is an indispensable condition of our 
continued enjoyment of undiminished jcomfort. 

P. How does the quantity of administrative capacity 
observable in the conduct of agricultural and manufacturing 
work at the earlier and later periods compare with that of 
the capital and labour at the two periods ? 

B. Administrative capacity is, almost like steam, a power 
long latent among us, but just developed and used, making 
it difficult to exaggerate the extent to which it is applied now 
as compared with a century ago. 

P. And what has been the leading thought in all the 
changes that have been gradually made in the form and 
direction given to capital and labour ? 

B. To increase the quantity and improve the quality of all 
the services and commodities available for the purposes of 
comfortable existence. 

P. Would not many people contend that the object aimed at 
by administrators in all the arrangements and new applications 
of capital under their control was their own profit regardless 
of the efiect produced upon the happiness of others 2 

B, They might; and we should not differ with them, if 
they would drop that gratuitous and ill-natured assertion about 
disregard of the happiness of others. The people who indulge 
bitterness of spirit while contemplating the successful efforts 
of administrators to increase their profit, lose sight of the 
step which intervenes between their products and the profit 
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of which they Are in search, viz., the sale of their Bervices ot 
merchandiBe, which can only be effected by the offer of them 
of a quality and at prices calculated to attract buyers and to 
prevent other administrators from supplanting them in. the 
market. 

P. Are yon as little prepared to' suggest how capital and 
labour could be better directed than they are to produce i 
larger quantity of commodities and services fo^sale, as yoa 
were when we had before us the capital and labour engaged in 
transport by land and water ? 

B, Quite. 

P. Does the appearance of improved arrangement and 
method which you have observed in other businesses extend 
itself to mercantile business, wholesale and retail 9 

B. We do not know of any such striking examples of 
increased power, nor do we think there can be the same scope 
for them, in purely mercantile business. The same source 
whence came advances in science and capacity for applying 
them, viz., the greater intelligence of man, has led to the 
perception of openings for conducting some businesses by 
bringing together great varieties of commodities and services 
into one establishment divided into numerous departments, and 
of refraining from making the attempt where close attention to ft 
few varieties gives the better chance of doing well and cheaply 
what the public will be disposed to pay for« 

P. The capacity of distinguishing between the commoditiefl 
and services which may be most cheaply and efficiently dis- 
tributed from one large establishment, and those best 
distributed from numerous smaller ones, and of directing well 
what had been judiciously contrived, has given occasion to 
much adverse comment. Of the larger establishments, it has 
been complained that the prices at which they are able to sell, 
on account of the extent of their business as compared with 
the expense of conducting it, are lower than those at which 
tradespeople engaged in the same business on a smaller scale 
can afford to sell* Of the smaller establishments, the only 
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kind for which ihere is £(eope in fk)me neighbourhoods, and 
ioT the sale of partieolararticles, complaints the very opposite 
of these may be heard. The retail prices, it is said, are 
disgracefully swelled, out of all proportion to the wholesale^ 
by a set of persons who step in between producers and con* 
Burners, and obtain a subsistence at the expense of buyers, out 
of the difference between the two prices. 

B. The first complaint might be made with equal justice 
against every inventor and improver who by his intervention 
diminishes the cost at which commodities are produced, A 
skilful administrator who by his superior arrangements con- 
trives to distribute a quantity of commodities, say at twice the 
cost at which one-tenth of that quantity was being distributed 
by others, attracts buyers by his lower prices — ogives them more 
for their money : that ^is, does the very thing which it is 
desirable should be accomplished for the good of the com* 
munity. The second complaint can have weight only with 
those who consider the first to have none. One must be 
groundless ; both may be. Of course it is not gratifying to 
anybody to suspect that he is paying an unduly heavy charge 
in ord^ to have commodities brought from wholesale dealers 
and retailed in his own neighbourhood. There are two 
preventives always at hand to avert such an imposition from 
every neighbourhood; the inducement to other capitalists to 
step in to enjoy the extra profit which it may be presumed is 
being, earned by those who charge and receive exaggerated 
retail prices ; and the resort by buyers to more distant and 
less conveniently mtuated shops for the purpose of buying at 
lower prices. It behoves capitalists to survey carefully their 
means and position before tiliey unite together to open an 
extensive store where distinct shops might better suit the 
neighbourhood, or to establish a number of unconnected shops 
where a large capital collected by combined action into one 
mart or store might supply the public at lower prices, and at 
the same thna yield a better remuneration to the capital, 
administrative capacity and labous engaged. 
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P. There are some other forms of combined action by which 
individuals occasionally strive to increase their indifferent share 
of wealth, or to obtain more money wherewith to bny com- 
modities for consumption. You must have heard of combina- 
tions among workmen to increase their wages, and among ad- 
ministrators of capital to increase their profits. Yon would not 
entirely pass them by, when examining iall the means supposed 
to be within reach of each individual for increasing his share 
of wealth or of money wherewith to buy conmiodities. 

B. Whether this form of combined action be adapted for 
its purpose or not, it ought to be examined so long as it is con- 
fided in by anybody. We may observe of the other forms of 
combined action which we have had before us, as compared 
with this, that they aimed at accomplishing their objects 
through an increase of the quantity of wealth divisible among 
all engaged in producing it; whereas this aims at procuring 
for those combined together an increased share of an unin- 
creased quantity. Success in this form of combination could 
only be achieved by diminishing the shares of others. 

P. Do you think that this assertion of yours ought to 
be proflfered or accepted without some proof to support it ? 

B. Assuredly not. But we think proof in its support has 
been given beforehand. We have agreed that the tendency of 
all the industrial efforts of individuals, whether labourers or 
capitalists, and however combined, is to increase the quantity of 
wealth. The tendency of this form of effort is to appropriate 
to one party what would otherwise go to another. 

P. And might not a combination among labourers to obtain 
an increase of wages, or among administrators of capital to 
obtain increase of profit, also be the meaiis of increasing the 
general store of wealth ? 

B, We think it is as incumbent upon those who assert that 
it will, to prove what they assert, as we have admitted it to be 
upon us to prove the truth of what we had asserted. Surely 
nobody can ML to see that there is a wide difference between 
the exertions of labourers bent upon obtaining an increase of 
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wages by making their labour more productive, and therefore 
more sought for by employers, and the exertions of labourers 
bent upon doing the same thing by dictating to their employers 
"or by warning off other labourers from encroaching upon their 
field of labour ; or between the exertions of capitalists striving 
to increase their profits by making their capitals produce more 
wealth, and those of other capitalists who would make unfair bar- 
gains with their labourers, or impede the flow of capital, with its 
accompanying administrators, into their own line of business. 

P. While you see a wide scope for increased wages and 
profit, through efforts at better combined action of capitalists 
and labourers conjointly to produce more wealth, you see none 
through the combined action of one set of capitalists, or of one 
set of labourers against another, or of capitalists and labourers 
against one another. Can you give any examples of this latter 
kind of conduct, to enable us better to appreciate the conse- 
quences which may be expected from it ? 

B. Here are some, to which our attention has frequently 
been drawn : — 

A new method, calculated to make capital and labour more 
productive is introduced ; it calls for more aptitude and altered 
aptitude from labourers. Instead of qualifying for the new 
work, or shifting to some other business, they combine to pre- 
vent the use of the new method, under the delusion that they 
will thereby continue undisturbed in the routine and the wages 
to which they had been accustomed. 

A branch of work, of late growth among us, such as iron-ship 
building, shoots up with an unlooked-for rapidity. Builders 
desirous of accommodating their works to supply the wants of 
the public, draw off such of their men working in wood as are 
capable of the new work, to assist in iron constructions. The 
workmen in iron combine to prevent their employers from 
making this arrangement for keeping, instead of discharging, 
men who are no longer wanted to work in wood. One would 
fancy that if the understandings of those workers in iron could 
be enlightened, their feelings would hardly incline them to 

14 
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concbnm their fellow workmen to ill-requited work, or to shot 
them out of work altogether, throwing them and their familiefl 
upon the earnings of others for their support. 

Large works are contracted for, to be executed within a eertak 
time. The workmen most competent to assist the contract(H« 
in carrying out the work combine to get higher wages and to 
deter other workmen, who would gladly take their placoi firom 
offering their services. Were it to be expected that such oom* 
binations could be of frequent occurrence, many contraeU 
would be declined, much work left unexecuted, and the incretse 
of the wages-fund checked or preyented. 

When the pretensions of men combining in ihese ways are 
resisted and end in a strike or lock-out, there can be no quM- 
tion that less work will be done and less wealth produced. 
When the pretensions are submitted to, neither more work nor 
better work is done, and no more wealth is divisible among Um 
parties engaged in production. If the submission of tha 
employers be under momentary pressure, when that is taken 
off, a redistribution of work calculated by the employers to 
produce more wealth is little likely to give so much wa^es 
as before to those who took advantage of the pressure. 

P. Are you not confessing that wealth earned by the eon* 
bined action of capitalists and labourers might on some oeoi* 
sions be divided between them in unfair proportions f vi 
would not the combined action of capitalists among themsehtt 
exclusively, or of labourers among themselves exclusively, asoil 
in rectifying such unfairness ? 

B. We certainly are confessing, and not for the first iima^ 
that the wealth produced by the combined action of capitaliitl 
and labourers is not uniformly distributed as profits and wagrt 
in the proportions which it is either desirable or possible tl 
preserve. But we cannot understand why these propoxiiotf 
should be called unfair. The tendency of all the efforts <f| 
each individual labourer, and of each incUvidual capitalist, is III 
bring about a distribution of wages corresponding vdih tkl| 
industrial powers of each labourer, and of profits co] 
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with the capital and administrative capacity of each capitalist. 
Bnt a tendency to bring about presupposes something to be 
brought about — a tendency to rectify, something to be rectified, 
or, if yon please, a tendency to make fair something that is 
nnfiur. If, in any particular business, administrators are gain- 
ing extravagant profits, will not more capital and more admi- 
nistrative capacity be attracted to it, raising the wages of the 
labourer or bringing more labourers into it ? And if in any 
partionlar business labourers are inadequately paid, will not the 
best among them secede, unless more capital fiow in to retain 
them at increased wages ? 

P. Is there not a numerous class of persons who take con- 
siderable pains to qualify themselves to render services which 
they know will be asked for, who seem to require no capital 
to assist them, and who do not sell their services for wages 
or salaries ? 

B. There is the class of professional men. They occupy an 
intermediate position between capitalists and labourers. Their 
attamments are the fruits of so much time, study and prepara- 
tion^ that it is scarcely possible for them to begin to earn 
wealth for their own maintenance till much more advanced in 
years than those who sell their services for wages and salaries. 
They must, accordingly, be supplied with wealth from other 
sources, and where this is scarce may have to suffer much 
privation, exercise great self-control, and endure considerable * 
anxiety. Their services, so soon as they are thought to be 
worth asking for, are of a nature which will not .admit of 
their being exclusively purchased by any one consumer, 
patient, client, capitalist, or combination of capitalists. They 
are resorted to for professional advice, as tradesmen are by 
their numerous customers for the wares in which they deal. 

P. Does not the career of professional men seem to be 
peeuliarly beset with difficulties and hazards ? The certainty 
of wage or salary is denied to them, and the profits of the 
capitalist are beyond their reach ; and yet upon them is thrown 
tho responsibili^ of being prepared to sell what buyers will 

14—2 
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ask for, as a condition of being admitted 1;o participation in the 
general store of wealth. 

jB. Their career is certainly beset with hazards, to cope with 
which requires forethonght and adaptation of means to ends. 
But this forethought cannot be dispensed with at the com- 
mencement of any industrial career. The advice and guidance 
of parents or elders ought to be at hand for the protection of 
the young, who, indeed, when parental duties are fidthfnllj 
performed, will not, in the first stages of any industrial employ- 
ment, be thrown for subsistence upon their own resources. It 
being once contriyed that education of the right kind is to be 
the birthright of every child, we do not see that the responsi- 
bility of supplying services or commodities which others will 
wish to buy need weigh heavily upon anybody. 

P. But with the best of educations, how can the young , 
whose parents have no superabundance of wealth — ^the case 
inevitably with most parents — ^hope to maintain themselves 
while acquiring professional ability and afterwards finding 
purchasers for the services which they are prepared to sell ? 

B, The children of parents comfortably, although not super- 
abundantly, provided with wealth, if some of the wealth have 
been judiciously employed in their education, do not seem to 
us the most exposed to danger or most in need of pity. They 
have a wide range for selection presented to them. The 
children of poorer parents must hasten to sell their services. 
And in the variety of openings presented to sellers of services, 
through the combinations of division of labour and co-operative 
effort, buyers are to be found for all kindd. Some services 
can only be rendered by those who are pre-eminent for strength, 
for agility, for quickness of sight or hearing, for delicacy of 
touch or taste, for courage, for hardihood of temperament, for 
power of sustained application, and by those who have the 
command of a certain quantity of wealth. On the other hand, 
there is employment to be had adapted for the young, the 
weak, and even for the blind, the deaf and the dumb. Upon 
each individual, or upon his parents and guardians until he is 
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capable of making a good selection for himself, must be thrown 
the responsibiKtj of engaging only in that which he sees a 
prospect of b^g able to carry oat usefally for others, and 
hence advantageously for himself. In every society which has 
made much advance in civilization there will always be found 
numerous individuals sufficiently raised above the necessity of 
absorbing toil for -their own maintenance, to have the means, 
and disposed to engage in the work, of helping those who are 
unplaced or ill-placed into positions where they may serve the 
public and maintain themselves. 

P. Looking back upon the investigation in which we have 
been engaged, does it appear to you that much of the insuffi- 
ciency in our store of wealth, or any of the want of money 
wherewith to obtain a share of it, so keenly felt by large 
numbers of people, is attributable to neglect of co-operation, or 
of combined action, whether in the production of wealth, or in 
its distribution among those who had been brought together to 
produce it ? 

B, We cannot be qualified to judge, neither ought we to 
venture to express an opinion, upon the extent to which co-ope- 
ration, or combined action, admits of being carried. But it 
appears to us that the more pressing call — the wider opening 
for extension — is in the supply of the elements for combination, 
not in the readiness to combine the elements which are to be 
had. It is not better combined action that we ought to seek 
for, so much as better individual action capable of being com- 
bined. Better individual elements being provided — ^that is, 
more intelligence, industry, skill, trustworthiness, sobriety, and 
carefulness — ^the judicious combination of them can scarcely 
fail to follow. 
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ON INDIVIDUAL ACTION. 



P. P££PABiNa as you are, each to enter upon some indntirial 
career, about to be thrown upon your own capacity for guidance, 
it would not do for you to shut your 'eyes to, or turn them awiy 
from, the fisust that this world is rife with a sad extent of human 
suffering, some unayoidable, much more clearly preTentible. 
Into this world, but little altered, if at all, for the better before 
the time arriyes for your taking leaye of this school, jou most 
go forth to play your part. The knowledge which you haie 
acquired, the habits which you have formed, and the sense of 
duty, and the resolution to act up to it, which you hare 
cherished, will, I have little doubt, save all of you, with rare 
exceptions, from what a well-regulated mind would consider a 
life of hardship or misery. And you will be prepared to soften 
and render bearable the suffering among yourselves that cannot 
be guarded against. But there are crowds of men who, when 
boys, were not so well cared for ; and there are boys for whom 
no care is being taken now. Among them it is your destiny to 
mix. You will hear it denied that much of the suffering which 
we perceive to be preventible can be prevented. You will see 
the most inconsistent and the strangest methods resorted to, 
and relied upon, for the prevention and relief of that which ifl 
supposed to be preventible, and the most glaring oversight and 
disregard of methods in which you would place your greatest 
trust. The picture of human society, as it now appears to the 
eye of the observer, is one of incessant movement and action — 
much enjoyment and much misery — a moving panorama, in 
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which thoughtful men distinguish a steadily increasing pre- 
ponderance of good over evil agencies, of enjoyment oyer 
misery. To quicken the growth of this preponderance, is the 
common duty of us all. To have contrihnted to it is the 
grandest reward in prospect that can fire the ambition o( the 
best and the wisest. No one singly can do much. Each must 
draw others to himself, or make his co-operation worthy of 
being sought by the good and enlightened. He must free 
himself &om prejudices, and qualify himself with the ability of 
assisting others to obtain like freedom. Prejudices, while they 
sway the mind, wear the appearance of great truths; and 
indiyiduals and society under their ^influence cannot be brought 
to throw it off at the word of command : ihej must be prepared 
to interpret aright what is presented to them. '' Appearances," 
it has been said, ''are deceitful.'' In reality, ill-cultiiraied 
minds are deceivable by appearances which enable the well- 
cultiyated to guide themselyes safely. The stars of heayen^ 
the chronometers, the charts, the soundings, and the light- 
houses and land-marks which help one mariner into port, will 
hurry another to shipwreck. Let us, then, resume the thread 
of our last conyersation. We were not able to discoyer how 
any re-arrangement of tiie yarious works now in operation could 
be made for the better, saye and except by enlisting eyery 
adyance in knowledge, and improyement in method, as they 
are brought within reach of those under whose guidance works 
are conducted ; and yet we haye recognized that there is an 
inadequate supply of the wealth indispensable for the preyention 
of much of tiiat suffering which is preyentible. We know, 
besides, that the suffering from our short supply of wealth is 
aggrayated by a wide-spread suspicion that our insufficient 
store of wealth is not distiibuted so as to alleyiate suffering as 
effectually as it might. In the wide display of industrial effort 
which we haye contemplated and examined together, presenting 
to us such a multiplicity of forms, from the grandest combina- 
tions down to the minutest of indiyidual appliances, we cannot 
have failed to be impressed with the numerooa instanfift^ ^1 
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failure, loss, and disappointment interspersed among the mnch 
more numerous instances of success. Can you make a guess 
as to the class of industrial works in which the instances of 
failure will be most numerous in proportion to the instances of 
success ? 

B, We don't know why a larger proportion of fiEtilares should 
be expected in one class rather than in others. Do you put 
this question to us, being aware that in reality any such dis- 
proportion has been actually found ? 

P. No. I wish merely to ascertain where you would think 
of looking for instances of failure. As you do not know why 
'you should look for them in one class of industrial works rather 
in others, can you tell me in which class you would expect to 
find that kind of conduct which, wherever it is found, leads to 
failure and loss ? 

B. We must confess to be equally unable to answer that 
question. 

P. Let us run over some of the every-day instances in whieh 
loss or damage is sustained, or productiveness diminished, 
through industrial misconduct. You repeatedly see accounts 
of fires, shipwrecks, railway accidents, and explosions in mines. 
The causes of many of these calamities are never brought to 
light. But where they are, which cause do you imagine figures 
most conspicuously among the whole of them ? 

B. We should imagine carelessness, or that inconsiderate- 
ness which is the consequence partly of ignorance and partly 
. of the habit of not attending to what is likely to follow upon 
wrong things done, and upon right things ill-done or omitted 
to be done. 

P. Houses and scaffolds fall down and ships founder, owing 
to faulty construction, or to their being put to trials of strength 
beyond what they were fitted for. To what causes, principally, 
would you attribute calamities of this description ? 

B. Mostly to the same, accompanied in some cases with a 
wilfal blindness to risk while seeking for extra profit, by 
escaping the outlay necessary for earning any with safety. 
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p. Another mass of calainities entailing vast suffering, both 
directly and indirectly, may be seen recorded in the proceed- 
ings of onr courts of bankruptcy. To what causes, principally, 
would you attribute them ? 

B, Sometimes to ignorance of the conditions which must be 
observed if credit is to be used with safety. At other times, 
to disregard of these conditions, in catching at large gains, 
either to cover extravagant expenditure already made on credit, 
or to give scope to some frivolous display or unwarrantable in- 
dulgence. 

P. Commercial fJEiilures originating in these causes are no 
longer looked upon so iudulgently as they used to be. A con- 
viction is gaining ground that intelligence and circumspection, 
accompanied by expenditure well within existing means, ought 
to be insisted upon in those who make use of the credit with 
which capitalists are willing to trust them. They who use it 
without these qualifications and precautions, if not chargeable 
with dishonesty, are so close upon the verge of that crime as 
not to be free from contamination and disgrace. But have 
there not been disasters of this kind which were brought about 
by flagrant dishonesty 9 

B. Partners, directors, and confidential managers in banks, 
railway companies, building societies, benefit clubs, and co* 
operative stores, have been known, by embezzlements, mis- 
appropriations, and actual forgery, to bring down ruin upon 
the establishments in which they were trusted, spreading 
besides loss and dismay far and wide. 

P. We are all agreed that these calamities either occasion 
loss of capital or prevent that increase of which we have so 
much need; and there is a suspicion with some that defi- 
ciency of capital is more severely felt than need be in par- 
ticular classes, because other classes contrive to escape their 
share of privation. I do not feel at all confident that I am 
capable of even suggesting to you by my questions the hopes 
that have been entertained of averting or softening like 
calamities in fature, by the more general ado^^tiou oi ^ wj^\j^\&. 
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of co-operation in carrying on industrial works. Bat such 
hopes have been, and still are entertained ; and we ought to do 
our best to understand the grounds on which they are based, 
so as not to be led into adopting or rejecting them onadnsedly. 
As a first step towards arriving at the grounds of these hopes, 
I may ask — does it not strike you that if all the individuals at 
work in any industrial concern had a direct interest in its 
success, their carefulness, their integrity and their zeal would 
be quickened thereby, and better fortified against temptations 
to negligence, dishonesty, and sloth ? 

B, Any altered arrangements which would quicken good 
qualities and counterbalance the temptations to do wrong, by 
the greater advantages in prospect from perseverance in the 
paths of duty, could not but be beneficial. It atrikes us, 
however, that the misconduct in which many of the oahimities 
that we have had before us originated, was the misoondact of 
persons deeply interested in guarding against them. 

P. You do not affirm that, if all work could be conducted 
on some system of co-operation, the interest felt in its success 
by those employed would not tend to call forth and sustain all 
good qualities ? 

B, Nor do we know why we should. But we mnat confess 
that we cannot comprehend how the co-operative system is to 
be acted upon more than it is now. It ii^ quite a matter of 
choice among capitalists to unite together or to act separately, 
according as the better prospect t)f profit is presented to than 
by either method. 

P. Your remarks do not touch the co-operative action aimed 
at, which is not a co-operation between capitalists oiily, but 
between capitaHsts and labourers. 

B. If you mean by labourers, labourers with capital, co^ 
operative arrangements of this kind may be seen everywhere. 
But if you mean labourers~without capital, there is a difficulty 
in the way which seems almost insuperable. Co-operation, as 
you state it, means partnership, and partnership means liability 
for a share of loss, as well as participation in profit* It is 
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either langhable or dishonest for anybody to pretend to subject 
himself to a liability withont the means of meeting it ; and 
capitalists would be mad to associate with such partners. 
Not only, besides, would labourers be unable to bear their share 
of the losses, they could not afibrd to wait for their share of 
the expected profit. 

P. I believe it has been proposed to get rid of this latter 
difficulty by arranging that the capitalists in the concern shall 
advance to the labourers a portion of the expected profit on 
account. 

B, Capitalists, in paying wages, generally pay to each 
labourer somewhat in proportion to his producing capabilities. 
If it is proposed to distribute the profits among them on a 
similar principle, the less capable labourers would, we fear, &re 
worse than they do now. Without capital to stand a loss, and 
without qualities to insure a profit, no capitalist would asso- 
ciate with them except under compulsion. There are many 
labourers whose parents and guardians are willing to pay a 
premium to gain an entrance for them into some industrial 
establishment, in which, while working for their employers, 
they may pick up the skill and experience likely to bring high 
wages to those who possess them. There are many more 
whose remuneration is partly small wages and partly the 
opportunity of acquiring and perflating industrial proficiency. 
Bather better wages fall to the lot of those who resign them- 
«elves to serve at a work which affords little practice for ac- 
quiring the capacity of earning the higher grade of wages. 
To insist that participation in profit should be a condition of 
engaging in service would be equivalent with such as these — 
with the young in general, to be debarred from service alto- 
gether — to be prevented from forging the link in their life 
which unites industrial aptitude with school attainments. 

P. It will be, perhaps, but fiEur to presume that there has 
never been the intention to include the very young in that 
kind of co-operative schema, which, as a means of bettering 
the condition of tiie poorer elas8e«» proposes to siilraiitnJti^ 
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partieipation in profit, wholly or partly, for wages. Every 
fiftcility ought to be afforded for proYiding the young with 
industrial training, to obtain which their Mends must either 
pay for them, or bargain in their behalf to accept admittance 
to an opening for acquiring industrial aptitude in part payment 
for services rendered or work done. 

B, Difficulties quite as great, if of another kind, are in tiie 
way of admitting many adults into partnerships or joint-stock 
or co-operative societies. The very same grade of labourers 
who are condemned through their follies, or vices, or incapacity, 
to put up with miserably insufficient wages, would hardly 
be received on a par with others of a higher grade. 

P. When a more co-operative spirit is recommended as 
one means of raising the poorer members of the community 
into a happier state of existence, is it proposed, think you, for 
well-paid or for ill-paid workpeople ? 

B. For the ill-paid, inasmuch as well-paid workpeople 
might often be envied by many partners in joint-stock and 
other companies. 

P. If it were to be attempted to distribute the entire pro- 
duce of labour and capital among labourers and capitalists, 
on some other system than that now in action, whether it 
be called co-operative or anti-competitive, would anybody be 
damaged ? • 

B, Seeing that the present system aims at giving to each 
industrial agent according to the capital, administrative ca- 
pacity, and producing power contributed by him, we thought 
you were going to ask '' who would escape damage ?" and we 
should have been puzzled to say; for it appears to us the 
whole community would be damaged. The more experienced 
and efficient workmen would be tempted to slacken their 
exertions, the younger and less efficient to relax their efforts at 
improvement, the abler administrators to become less assidu- 
ous, and capitalists to indulge more in expenditure ; and thus 
all together, perhaps, fstil to replace the wealth consumed, or at 
all events to replace it with as much increase as they do now. 
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If these resnUfi were to follow, the si iiTe riiig endured up to '^vt 
time throngii insufficiency in our stores of wealth would be 
aggraTated in the fatnre. 

P. Are these recommendations to show a greater prefiBranee 
for eo-operative efforts pnt forth, generally, in behalf of men 
possessed of capital, or of men wbo haye no capital ? 

B. We presume, in behalf of men who haye no capiiaL 
For there is nothing'biit want of capital to prevent laboniers from 
becoming partners, if so dispbsed, in many industrial oonoenis. 
The possession of capital wonld obtain for all the staff of the 
railway companies, of the great steam-pad^et companies, of 
the banks and insurance companies, of the dock, canal, water 
and gas companies, access to particqudion in the profits of the 
establishments in which they serve for wages. 

P. Although, as we have agreed, workmen without capital 
are not in a position to share in liability to loss, might not 
capitalists, in order to bind them to the concerns in which 
they are employed, grant them a share of the profit which may 
be realized through their exertions ? 

B, They might, and indeed we have heard of such distri- 
butions among the staff of industrial concerns in the shape 
sometimes of a per-centage upon salaries and wages, and at 
other times of occasional gratuities. 

P. In flourishing concerns, in which alone such gratuities ' 
can be distributed, would you expect to find servants of every 
variety, from those barely tolerated to others eagerly sought 
for and so treated as to make their retention all but certain ? 
B. We should. 

P. Which would profit most from a percentage upon 
wages and salaries, or from gratuities occasionally distributed ? 
B. Those who are in receipt of the higher wages and 
salaries. The gain from such a source to the more indifferent 
workmen could only be trifling. The improvement in their 
position, from serving in establishments where the practice 
prevailed of making these occasional distributions would be 
scarcely perceptible. 
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p. Is HOC fte fneAem d icamentiiig tibe ocvs of boats 
aad dim employed ib the fiilimw tfaiiM^ pajmeal of wiges, 
greadr deportfd finosk? 

B. Hie d e paiUii^ is more ib sppeumBee tliaa m iMdiij» in 
fenn tikm in fiobffuuiee. If a ftsldng-boat voe oiwiied in equl 
shares, br men of eqoal ddU, tcmngej and pcnervennee, their 
shares in the prodnee of the fisherr voold be eqoal ; and they 
mi^ not be at tiie pains to oepanle their eandngB Into vages 
and profit. If prudent, th^ voAd pot aaido ■ome portion of 
their saTings to make a prorision for bad aeaaona, sickness, 
and old age. But it so happens that <me set of men often 
contribute the ships or boats and profisiona and fiahing-taekle, 
and another set eontribnte their biboor and riak their tires, or 
parUj one and partlj the other. In these eases wages and 
profit must be separated. The feeding, and aometimea the 
clothing of the crew, are nndertaken by the eiqntaliat. What 
he disbnrses lor these is so much loss to him when the fisheiy 
is a fiiOnre. A large part of the profit, when the fishery is 
snccessfol, must accme to the capitalist, to remnnefate him 
for his risk ; the other part maj be distribnted among the 
crew according to agreement, the terms of idiieh will haye 
been based upon the estimate formed of the capahilitiea of 
each. Capital still preserves its character of being the sonree 
of profit, as it is the fimd ont of which wages are paid, what- 
ever may be the contrivances of the administraiorB of capital 
for distribnting wages among those whom they employ, aooord- 
ing to their several producing powers. It will generally be 
found, where sailors or those engaged in the fisheries are pre- 
pared to forego a portion of their wages for a ahare in the 
prodnce of their fishing, that, like skilled artisans with theur 
tools, they have some little capital of their own. 

P, You seem, if I do not misunderstand yon, to look npon 
the possession of capital as an indispensable qnalifioation for 
gaining admittance to participation in profit. Bearing in mind 
that I do not speak of the very young, of those who are serving 
their apprenticeship and receiving their industrial tnuninf, will 
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yon tell me how it happens that all labonrerg are not possessed 
of this qualification ? 

B. So many, unfortunately, have made no proyision out of 
their wages. So many seem even to be devoid of the thought of 
making any provision for the fature — with whom immediate con- 
sumption is inseparable from earning ; some of whom, indeed, 
consume by means of credit what they are going to earn. 

P. Do you not think that there are veiy many labourers 
whose want of capital cannot fairly be attributed to waste or to 
carelessness about making provision for the future, seeing that 
they never had an opportunity of earning wherewithal to save 
from? 

B. There are some, doubtless. Employers cannot be per- 
suaded to give wages out of which it is easy to save to the 
ignorant, the unhandy, the drunken, and the untrustworthy. 

P. But is it not true that many men who have started in 
their industrial careers with comparatively large wages and 
salaries have neglected to save, and hence to acquire capital ; 
while others who have started with comparatively small wages 
have acquired considerable capital through their determined 
forbearance from any scale of expenditure which leaves provi- 
sion for the future uncared for ? 

B. It is. Nevertheless, it is but reasonable to expect that 
labourers who receive the greater wages will not only make 
greater savings, but will have the more economical habits ; 
these being generally consequences of the intelligence, sobriety, 
and thoughtfdlness which give a title to good wages. 

P. How does it square with the notion that exclusion from 
a share in co-operative efibrt, and hence from a share of profit, 
is a main cause of poverty, when^we see every day persons who 
might have the control of capital, and who have even risen to 
considerable aptitude for its management, preferring to rely 
upon their own ability to earn wages, salaries, or fees, leaving 
their capitals to be employed by others ? 

B. These persona prove that the notion requires oonsider* 
able qualification, if it be not entirely groundless. A6Cordin^a<& 
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men perfect their attainments, form new tastes and connections, 
and perceive new openings for the exercise of their powers, 
they will join new associations or abandon those in which they 
have served, they will sell their labour and lend their capital, 
or quit service and administer their own capital, with or without 
partners or loans from other capitalists to help them. 

P. Supposing « the attractions presented by all these diffe- 
rent modes of directing industrial effort to be about equal, with 
the exception of the wealth to be earned by each, what will 
determine the choice ? 

B, The probability of the wealth to be earned according 
as one might be chosen in preference to others. Skilled 
labourers and professional men will abandon wages and fees, 
and take to commerce or manufactures or fjEuming, and capi- 
talists engaged in these lines will return to artisan or profes- 
sional life, according as the prospect of earning in each appears 
the more favourable. 

P. Are the disparities between the several amounts of remu- 
neration earned by professional men as great as those between 
the amounts earned by different grades of labourers ? 

B, Quite as great, if not greater. Physicians, surgeons, 
and barristers in large practice vie, in the magnitude of their 
incomes, with some of our greatest capitalists. 

P. Can there be any doubt about the cause of the com- 
paratively large earnings of the higher grades of professional 
men? 

B. There can be no doubt. Their large earnings are a con- 
sequence of the general estimation in which their profes- 
sional abilities are held, and of the eagerness of people who 
have the means of paying to procure their assistance. 

P. How do you account for the want of income from which 
many professional men notoriously suffer ? 

B. There can be as little doubt that they have failed to im- 
press others with a sense of their ability to serve them ; and 
consequently there is little or no demand for their professional 
assistance. 
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P. You will readily agree that men who have spent the 
most precious years of their lives, and at considerable expense 
to their families, in qualifying for a profession, are greatly to 
be pitied if few or no fees find their way to them. Think 
of the frustrated hopes, the anxieties, the mortifications and 
the despondency that, day after day, must be creeping upon 
them! 

B, Their case well deserves pity. More than that, it Ib 
much to be desired that the causes of their ill-success should 
be ascertained so as to relieve them, if possible, from suspense, 
and to prevent their continuing from bad to worse, and to warn 
others not to follow in their steps. 

P. What do you say to the suggestion that a system of 
co-operation, by which they should share in the profits of 
capitalists, might be adopted as an expedient for avoiding tlie 
repetition of like misery in future ? 

, B, We are quite at a loss to conceive what people who 
make such a suggestion can be thinking of. It seems to us 
that the adoption of division of labour inevitably imposes upon 
each individual, with the assistance of his parents and advisers 
in the first instance, the responsibility of fitting himself to 
tender some service or aid in supplying some commodity that 
buyers will be desirous of obtaining. And this responsibility 
is not to be shifted. 

P. Which appears to you to incur the greater risk — the 
young professional man who prepares service for which he 
hopes there will be applicants and buyers, or the young 
labourer who sells his labour to some employer under whom 
he has acquired the special industrial capacity which his em- 
ployer has assisted him to acquire with the wish to purchase 
it afterwards ? 

B, If the young professional man had no property to rest or 
to fiill back upon, and no talents or acquirements extraneous to 
his profession wherewith to earn while estabUshing connection 
and reputation, he would certainly have a more anxious period 
of probation than the young artisan. 

\^ 
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P. Is it desirable that the young, whether iheir apparent 
destiny be administrative, professional or serving life, should 
be, as nearly as possible, kept firee from all anxiety eonceming 
their future career ? 

B. If it were desirable, it would, nevertheless, be impossible; 
but we cannot think that it would be desirably to remove that 
moderate anxiety which helps to fdrm the character, and to 
ptimulate the conduct calculated to secure a state of well- 
being. 

P. What would be the effect upon the young of the absence 
of what you call that moderate anxiety which inclined them to 
look upon their future prospects as depend^t up<m present 
conduct ? 

B. It might lead to their accepting the condition of life into 
which they were bom as unalterable, and thereby letwd the 
coming of that better state which intelligent men look forward 
to as a eonsequenee of our greater kaowladge and of our 
better direction of thought in regard to the qse of knowledge 
and attaicmeits. It might even lead to the deterioration of 
well-being, OTFing to a want of the effort or eapaeity necessary | 
to sustain that which had already been arrived at. 

P. Might the absence in youth of moderate anxiety usefelly 
directed bring on that state of privation approaching to desti- i 
tution which some people suppose to be caused by a disregard 
of co-operative effort f ' 

B. There is no escape from the conclusion, towards whatever 
industrial position a youth's efforts may be directed^ whether 
he appear to be destined to rank among labourers, adminii- | 
trators of capital, or professional men, that his happinesa and ' 
respectability must mainly depend upon his own conduct, 

P. Having been foiled in our attempt to trace any appreei- 
abl^ part of the privation which pervades society to disregard 
of combined action or co-operative effort, let us return to the 
examination of individual action or conduct, and ascertain, if . 
possible, whether there be much privation which cannot b« ' 
traced to misdirection in that. I r^ lately tbo gfiae of a k^ ) 
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was at the bar of one of our police-courts. He was 
charged with robbery. It appeared that his employer had 
originally taken him into his warehouse. His ability and good 
service there led to his promotion to the counting-house, where 
unfortunately he had been unable to resist the temptation 
placed in his way through the confidence reposed in him. 
We will not say that this poor lad may not retrieve his cha* 
racter, but till he do, or if he do not, what wages will he be 
likely to earn ? 

B. Small only, of course, for he cannot be employed in any 
post of trust. 

P, How would he be received a$ member of a co*operative 
society ? 

£, He would not be admitted at all, 

P. For the like of him, then, a system of working for wages 
provides some means of maintenance, however small, while a 
system of co-operation would provide none. 

B, Certainly ; unless the co-operative association combined 
service for wages with their other arrangements. 

P. Do you mean unless they acted precisely as individuals 
and co-operative associations act at the present time ; that is, 
received into their service for wages, under strict supervision, 
labourers whom they dared not trust ? 

B, We can mean nothing else. 

P. If one or more dishonest partners found their way into a 
eo-operative body, how would their influence be likely to be 
folt, before their malpractices were discovered ? 

B, In less success than had been looked for, ac in actual 
loss. 

P. If some new member, gifted with ordinary circumspeetion, 
were to be invited to join such an association, what do you 
expect his answer would be ? 

B, To decline. Otherwise he would be indiffiorent about 
prospering or keeping clear of loss and annoyance. 

P. Does it not appear, then, if our deficient wealth is to be 
incresksed, or Qxa df^etive distribution of it to be ainAiv^^> 
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that, however mnch co-operatiye associations may be extended 
in future, the members of them must be careful whom they 
admit as partners, and each individual must also be careful as 
to what association he will join, or whethe;* he should attach 
himself to any ? 

B, If this be not attended to, nothing but mischief and un- 
happiness can ensue. ^ 

P. Would your estimate of the comparative bearing of 
the two systems upon the position of the drunken be the 
same? 

B. It would. 

P. If we turn from workmen tainted with vice or crime to 
those suffering from incapacity — ^from inability to perform such 
simple operations as those of reading, writing and ciphering, 
do you think that partnership in a co-operative association 
would hold out to "them better prospects of well-being than 
service ? 

B, Their prospects would not be very bright on either side. 
Ignorance and incapacity will scarcely fail to condemn the 
unfortunates who suffer from them to low wages and also to 
exclusion from any partnership concern. They would be unfit 
to exercise control over the management, and incapable of 
appreciating the management of others. If the accounts were 
incorrect or dishonest, they could not detect the error or the 
fraud ; and if the accounts were correct and honest, but not show- 
ing a balance of profit equal to their expectations, they might 
suspect the accuracy and honesty of the accountants and 
administrators. 

P. What do you think of the position of men who have no 
capital ? 

B, Theirs is the lot which is felt to be peculiarly hard. 
As business is generally conducted, they have to work in tiie 
same industrial concerns as large capitalists and the sons and 
kinsmen of large capitalists, and see the great prizes carried 
off, while they perform all the drudgery. 

P. Does it strike you that the man who £9^ bis work to 
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be drudgery is likely to be among the best and most thriYing 
workmen ? 

B. It does not ; but we repeated the word as we have heard 
it used. 

P. Do you think it impossible that a well-conducted work- 
man should rise to be a partner in an establishment from which 
the son of a previous partner might be ejected for mcompetency 
or worse ? 

B. Not impossible, but exceedingly improbable. 

P. A merchant of some eminence was once chatting with 
me over the struggles of his boyhood and youth. His earliest 
employment was, he said, to be at the beck of everybody else, 
and to take care in particular that all things were tidily 
arranged in their proper places. ^ He used to be the first to 
enter the counting-house of a morning and the last to quit in 
the evening, and often just before leaving he would seat him- 
self in his chiefs arm-chair and think to himself, ** Will it ever 
be my lot to sit as a merchant in this chair ? '* 

J5. You would not think us over wise if every one among 
us formed expectations of arriving at a like honour by follow- 
ing his example. Disappointment would await most if not all 
of us. 

P. Should I also think you unwise if, omitting to sit in your 
master's chair and to long to be his successors, you were to 
take pains to grow up intelligent, industrious, thrifty, sober 
and trustworthy, and to accustom yourselves to look upon your 
work as a duty to be cheerfully performed, as a trust reposed in 
you, as a distinction conferred upon you, as an opportunity of 
self-improvement if faithfully and zealously executed, and not 
as a drudgery to be submitted to with reluctance ? 

B, You could not do that, for the burden of all your instruc- 
tion is to fix our thoughts upon becoming possessed of all the 
industrial virtues. 

P. And have you become convinced of the utility of my in- 
struction, and of the duty which you owe to yourselves to adopt 
it and to act up to it ? 
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B. It is to be hoped that we haye. 

P. You live in a state of society where very large nomb^n 
are deficient in one or more of these virtues, and where numbers 
not so large, it is true, but too large not to be^ painfully felt 
even by the well-conducted, are deficient in all of them ; and 
you have already reflected sufficiently upon these subjects to be 
able to tell me what are likely to be the symptoms of a lack of 
these virtues in any society ? 

B, In proportion to the lack, every form of sufTering conse- 
quent upon want of means to purchase the necessaries and 
comforts of life. 

P. How will it flare with that portion of society which is not 
afflicted with any lack of the industrial virtues ? 

B* Their earnings, whether as professional men, skilled 
artizans, or superintendents of capital, will be large. The 
fortunate individuals in whom a concurrence of all these 
virtues in perfection is to be found will receive applications for 
their services far beyond what they can attend to, and un- 
measured wealth may be showered upon them, although they 
must be disturbed in the enjoyment of it by the destitution 
and suffering in the society of which they are members. 

P. How would the individuals of whom such a society is 
made up be distributed in the industrial ranks ? 

B. There would be many excluded from these ranks alto- 
gether ; many more who would only be capable of filling the 
most subordinate situations, and of earning the most miserable 
wages ; and a smaller number, partly educated at great cost 
of time and money, and partly selected out of the ranks of 
labourers according to their pre-eminence in industrial virtues^ 
to occupy the posts of professional men, administrators of 
capital, heads of departments, foremen and skilled labourers, 
who would receive large emoluments, whether as fees, partici- 
pation in profits, salaries or wages. 

P. And are you satisfied that a more co-operative sprit 
would not assist to sofben down this painful contrast between 
the two extremes of a few destitute and a few rolling in weattk) 
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with the many between these two exkemes, m^Kmug 
times to one ftide, sometimes to the otiier, ehiefij aWnbed ra 
one pnrsoit — a paiofnl straggle for existenee ? 

B, Some powerful spell, some miraenloos ehaniiy mme 
gi*and specific with which we are nnaeqnainted, maj be hidden 
under this yague and slippery term, " eo-operatire spirit." If 
a feeling of brotherly loTe, intelligently guided, be understood 
by it, we could not deny that by its agency all the erils eon- 
sequent upon such a state of society might eTientuaDj be 
eradicated, and gradually diminished and mitigated while the 
work of eradication is progressing. But the principal imk 
for brotherly lore in combination with intelligence, in order to 
accomplish this desirable object, must be that of proriding 
education adequate to raise up the industrial yirtues and to 
keep down the antagonist rices. A co-operatiTe spirit which, 
disregarding the preralence of unfitness from bad habits ot 
&om other failings in the indiriduals offering themseWes for 
employment, should attempt to put good and bad on a par — to 
inTest them with equal power — ^to throw upon them a like load 
of responsibility — so far from bettering the condition of the 
iU-off) would tend to involTe all in one common state ot 
misery. 

P. Would you insist that the possession of capital should 
be one of the qualifications to entitle a man to be admitted a 
principal or partner into any industrial concern ? 

B, We are far from thinking that there might not possibly 
be circumstances to justify the acceptance of industrial com-* 
mand by a man wiiliout capital, at to induce capitalists to 
appoint him to command, and to giye him a shafe of the profit 
which he assisted to make. Close and intimate acquaintance 
with an indiridual who had no capital might conrince capitaliiti 
that his want of capital was occasioned by no lack of the in- 
dustrial virtnes — that th^ had etidence in abnwlance to 
warrant their feeling no doubt of his ability both to produe* 
wealth and to take care of it when produced. But indlrldiwta 
who hate no capital, ftud yet hare iuch qnaUfiofttloni, U 
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to be found at all, must be rare. We are not talking of the 
young and inexperienced, but of those who are mature in 
age, and might be mature in experience ; and if thej are 
not possessed of some capital, we should be surprised to find 
that they were well provided with the industrial virtues, and 
especially with that one so important in an administratoi^ 
economy. 

P. We have learned enough of the results of combined or 
co-operative action to be desirous of seeing it not only perse- 
vered in, but resorted to more and more. We have, at tiie 
same time, been compelled to acknowledge that crowds of 
individuals exist in society altogether disqualified to be trusted 
with power in it, or to be allowed to take part in it except under 
orders and in subordinate posts. Is it surprising if co-opera- 
tion should not be possible to a greater extent than it is now 
to be seen in action amidst our crowds of incompetent and 
half-competent people ? 

jB. With a clear understanding of how co-operation is 
organized, we don't think that its existence and its rapid 
growth among us of late years, can be considered surprising. 
The difficulties, also, which have prevented, and are still pre* 
venting, its further extension are too plain to require pointing 
out. At the same time, all who are engaged in self-improve- 
ment, or in contributing to the better education of others, need 
have no fears as to the beneficial results which must follow 
from their efforts : larger gains and fewer failures from com- 
bined action or co-operative association, its more general 
adoption, and a more ready access to it ; with larger wages, 
salaries, and fees to those who sell their labour and professional 
services. Looking forward to our own future careers, we 
cannot but feel that our own efforts, while earning such small 
wages as may be conceded to us at starting, must be to acquire 
industrial aptitude, to strengthen ourselves in good habits, and 
to establish a character for special proficiency, in one or more 
departments of industry. Perseverance in this course wiU 
enable any one of us, with those rare exceptions for which 
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special provision must always be made, to acquire the means 
of comfortable self-support in some one of the many indostdal 
channels among which it is open to each to select employment 
adapted to his tastes and capacity. 

P. A teacher of my acquaintance, now un£artnnatefy no 
more, as devoted to his pupils as he was to the subjects iriuck 
he taught, was accustomed to tell those who sometimes talked 
despondingly of their future prospects, owing to what they 
looked upon as their Mendlessness and the difficulty of making 
an opening for themselves — *'Make yourselves useful, and 
you'll be used." Might not that sentiment be also thus 
expressed — '* Your services wiU be bought aa soon aa they are 
known to be worth buying " ? 

B. The real obstacle, we see clearly enough, to the attain- 
ment of individual or general well-being, is the absence of 
usefulness, the incapacity to offer services that deserve much 
purchase-money, or any at all. It almost amounts to trifling 
to urge the cultivation of a co-operative spirit which does not 
embrace imparting usefulness and capacity of service to men 
who are not possessed of them, and not to take note that, these 
being imparted, a more co-operative spirit would be the conse- 
quence, if desirable. 

P. We shall do well to take note of the &cilities which are 
afforded by the arrangements of society, such as they exist, to 
meet the wants of all, and to compare them with those which 
would be afforded by attempts to compress all into one or 
many grand schemes of co-operative partnership. What &te 
awaits the totally incompetent, as matters are now arranged 
among us ? 

B. They are maintained out of the earnings of the compe- 
tent. Humanity commands that they should be cared for. 
Common sense directs that it is better for them and for society 
to exclude them from attempting to engage in work which they 
could only spoil or impede, and thus diminish the fond out of 
which they are to be maintained. 

P. What fate awaits the partially incompetent ? 
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B. They are received into the employment, and t«ken onto 
the guidance, of others competent to dii'eet their lahour and 
guard against their incompetenoy, and to pay them wages or 
salaries. Their savings, also, il they hare sense enough to 
make any, are taken care of and made tp fiiietifyi with or 
without risk to them^ aeeordiiig as ^ey ehoose to renttire for 
participation in profit, or to rest satisfied with the Bmaller and 
safer income derirable from interest. 

P. The lot of the more oompetent is^ I suppose, plaia 
cnotigh ? 

B. Some incur the outlay and risk of preparing to enter ths 
professions and compete for the great priaeS whieh reward 
success. Others attain to great skill and pToficioicy in par* 
ticular departments of industry, and are satisfied to continue 
in receipt of the high wages and salaries, some of which riyal 
in magnitude the incomes of the most distinguished lawyers 
and physicians. Others, again, assume the direction not only 
of their own capitals, but of the capitals intrusted to them 1^ 
others, and pay wages to the labourers whose servioes oan be 
made available, and interest and annuities to capitalists 
whom it does not suit to incur risk or eoiltribute &ne and 
labour. 

P. You say that there is co-operation in all this work. If 
so, wherein does the co-operation recommended as something 
additional differ from that which you see ? 

B. Not only is there co-operation, but it is difficult to stir a 
step without stumbling against it. It differs from that other 
co-operation which is proposed to be superadded or substituted 
iu this, that it admits the services of all of every shade of 
competency, and furnishes openings for the cultivation and 
growth of the producing powers of each, whether they be large 
or small. It excludes the incompetent from impeding or 
diminishing the production in which the oompetent are engaged; 
and aims at confining each competent man to that species of 
work and within the limits of responsibility for which he is 
fitted. Whereas co-operation beyond this means attempts at 
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combined action which disregards the fitness of the agents who 
are to take part in it. 

P. How do you make good yonr assertion that there is 
co-operation in the professions, and in many branches of bnsi- 
uess which are, in appearance, at all eyents, the Mrest ex^ 
amples of nought but individual action ? 

B. Simply by calling attention to what actually takes place 
where indiTiduals are working in as complete isolation as we 
can possibly find them. The physician would be sadly troubled 
if the paper-maker did not co-operate with him to furnish a 
prescription to his patient, and the drug-merchant and chemist 
to provide the remedy prescribed. The surgeon could do but 
little without the co-operation of the miner, the smelter, and 
instrument-maker. The skilled artizan, or the working cobbler^ 
or the tailor, unless greatly assisted by the co-operation of 
others to obtain the material on which, and the instruments 
with which, he works, and, lastly, the food and clothing neces-* 
sary for his maintenance, would starve in his apparently inde* 
pendent isolation. 

P. Am I to understand that after the best consideration 
which you have given to the case of the poorer classes of 
society, and to the suggestions which have been ofiered for 
improving their condition, you cannot trace any portion of 
their suffering to a want of co-operative spirit, nor hope for 
any mitigation of this suffering through a resort to co-operation 
on a larger scale than has yet been attempted ? 

B. The impression left upon us from all the facts which we 
have had an opportunity of observing, and from all the infer- 
ences which you have assisted us to draw out of them, is, that 
there is no proof of any disinclination to work up in co-opera- 
tive or combined action all the material usable for the purpose. 
There are two drags upon the ftirther advance or development 
of combined action : one is the want of material fit to be com- 
bined, that is, of individual action good enough to be turned 
to any profitable or usefiil purpose ; the other is the want of 
range for administrative capacity to combiaQ «;via\x \sS5c^^s^ 
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action as presents itself more extensively than it now does. 
This limitation of range imposed npon administnM^ye capacity 
is being removed, little by little, with every advance in know- 
ledge ; and the great industrial works of modem times indicate 
no backwardness in administrative capacity to combine the 
industrial elements within its reach — ^no deficiency in vigour 
to prevent its keeping pace with or following close upon each 
new step forward in knowledge. As for the obstacle to more 
extended co-operative action occasioned by individual vice or 
inaptitude for useful action of any kind, that can only be 
removed by removing the inaptitude when possible, and by 
attending to another work which is clearly possible, viz., the 
preventing a succession of generations as much afflicted as the 
present by the number of individuals not only unfit to be 
employed in any combination, but so incapable and so depraved 
as to require many most capable individuals to be drafted off 
for the special purpose of maintaining them, and of guarding 
against the damage which they might otherwise do both to 
themselves and to society. 

P. Will it not be said, and with some appearance of truth, 
that the sight so common among us of wealthy masters and 
poor servants, of great capitalists and ill-paid labourers, is 
little creditable to us as a community, look at it firom whatever 
point of view you please ? Can we but feel pity for the 
poorer classes and sympathize with those who reproach the 
rich for fattening on the leanness of the poor by whose labour 
they acquire their wealth ? 

B. While we would not avert censure firom capitalists for 
callousness to suffering, or for indifference to evils firom 
which their workpeople are unable to escape except by their 
aid, we must not countenance the delusion, let the expressions 
by which it is concealed be ever so touching, that the riches 
of the rich are the cause of the poverty of the poor — that 
capitalists earn their capitals out of the bones and sinews of 
the labourers. The professional man whose services are 
sought by ten clients or patients for every one that he can 
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serve, and who is overworked by serving that one-tenth, 
acquires his wealth by his own labour, not by the labour of 
those whose services he buys so as to be able to do more of 
the work thus urgently pressed upon him. The young labourer 
who, by a long course of steady good conduct, first earns large 
wages by working for others, and then pays wages to others 
who work for him, earns his capital by his own labour and 
economy, not by the labour and economy of others, still less 
by the indolence and waste which steep them in poverty. It 
must be misuse of a figure of speech to say that the 
capitalists or associated capitalists upon whom is pressed the 
custody of others' savings because they inspire more confidence 
and give a larger income in the form of interest than could 
be obtained as readily elsewhere, extract their wealth out of 
their poorer depositors. They earn their incomes by giving 
incomes to, not by taking incomes fi:om, others. The records of 
the lives of our successful men teem with examples of the truth- 
fulness of these descriptions. We may regret that the wealth 
which they have left behind them has so often been wasted, 
or worse, upon those who inherited it ; but we cannot rise firom 
the perusal of their lives with the thought that their wealth 
was other than the fruit of their own exertions. 

P. If the world be ever destined to behold the grand spectacle 
of good teaching and training universally diffused, will there 
continue to be the same scope for accumulating those enormous 
masses of wealth which have so often been the rewards of 
the successful men of the present and past generations ? 

B. We are inclined to think that, while much more wealth 
will be produced, and a larger store accumulated in proportion 
to the number of people to be maintained out of it, the quan- 
tities massed upon a few individuals will be smaller, although 
the average possessions of all will be larger than they now 
are. Continuing to hold, as heretofore, that wealth has a 
tendency to accumulate in the possession of the various 
individuals in society, according as they are possessed of the 
iudtlstrial yirtues — largely where the most of these virtues are 
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to be found in combination and actively at work, and less ia 
proportion as the industrial virtues are wanting — ^we oaBBot 
but expect that the general diffusion of an improved educatiim 
will cause the industrial virtues to flourish more nnifoniLlj 
and wealth to be distributed, not equally among all, but ia 
quantities sufficiently above zero for each, as to make ns giie 
up almost grudging the rich their riches while we pity the 
poverty of the poor. 

P. You do not seem to participfite in the sentiments of those 
who think that the contemplation of the wealth of onr grei^i 
proprietors and the wish to rival them in display are powerfiBl 
stimulants to the industry and enterprise of others, and tend 
to keep alive that desire to rise in the world, to which it ifl 
thought we owe th^ production and accumulation of much of 
our wealth ? 

B, We confess that if, while the wealth in the world wai 
increased, the possession of it were shared more generally, we 
should not regret the disappearance of those enormous masses 
of wealth accumulated in the possession of individuals. In a 
state of society so improved, the diminished wealth of the 
wealthier proprietors would yield more enjoyment than they 
derived from their greater previous wealth ; and the increased 
wealth of the poorer members of society, and the increased 
well-being consequent upon it, would act as more potent and 
more wholesome stimulants to preserve that state of well-being 
unimpaired than any contemplation of the wealth and laxnries 
of others not shared by themselves. 

P. Young people who are endeavouring, as you are, to 
leam the rules of conduct which it will be good for them to 
observe, must be prepared to find, among the many who 'concur 
with them, some who dissent from the rules to which they have 
yielded their judgment after the most careful study and obser- 
vation. It will be your destiny to find many besides who 
cannot be said either to concur or differ with you, since they 
do not rise to the dignity of guiding their conduct by reflection, 
or by any systematic roles whatever, following simply, by blind 
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habit) the impulse given to them througli the ag^ mi eoimtry 
in which they happen to hay© been born, Whether the conduct 
of these latter deviate .or not from the rules adopted by your- 
selves could have but little effect either in shaking or confirming 
your confidence in your own judgments. Nevertheless, it may 
be a satisfaction to note how much nearer to good sense is the 
conduct practised by mere force of habit now than that which 
was practised formerly. But as regards the rules at variance 
with your own which are adopted by people who have risen to 
the dignity of thinking that some rules of conduct ought to be 
formed and observed, the state of contradiction and mutual 
antagonism in which they stand to one another would of itself 
prevent your exchanging your conclusions for theirs, even if 
disposed to suspect the soundness of your own. Keasons 
hitherto unknown to you, which overpowered or subverted 
those on which your conclusions had been formed, could be 
your only inducements for abandoning them. All the rules 
of conduct that you have arrived at, and the reasons by which 
you justify them, are, I have no doubt, quite at your command 
whenever the occasion shall call for their production. Contrast 
them with those which justify combinations and strikes of 
workmen agaiust employers; exclusion of workmen from 
employment and wages by other workmen ; resistance to the 
introduction of machinery and of contrivances in general for 
making labour more productive ; complaints against the rich, 
not because they spend and consume profusely, but because 
they make additions to capital ; a hankering after participation 
in the profit of others Instead of earning a title to one's own 
profit by the saving of capital ; pressure to obtain admittance 
to partnership without regard to character, instead of forming 
characters which will cause those who possess them to be 
courted as partners where partnership is the best mode of 
executing work ; complaints and denunciations of prices and 
rates of interest, sometimes because they are too high, at 
others because they are too low ; and of the oppressiveness of 
taxes, as well as of the laxity of Government for neglecting to 
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nnderiake work better left to indiyiduals, and the tmdertakiiig 
of which by Goyermnent would necessitate an increase of taxes. 
Having done this, proceed to contrast the two kinds of educa- 
tion likely to prevail according as men share your convictions, 
or suffer under the prejudices opposed to them, or grovel in 
the absence of any convictions whatever. 
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P. It is qnite impossible that jon slioiild not be deeply 
impressed, even from the cnrsoiy inspection which you hare 
as yet been able to make of social phenomena, with the remark- 
able changes which have taken place in the methods adopted 
by successive generations of men for securing their well-being. 
Our wants may be said to be very similar to those of our £»re- 
fathers from the remotest periods. We hanker, as they did, 
for gratifications of our senses, for health, strength, freedom from 
pain, pleasing objects to contemplate, and for pleasing trains of 
thought, among which must be specially present a sense of 
security. It has been clearly established, as it has long been 
felt, that abundant stores of wealth are among the requisites 
for satisfying these wants. But what prodigious changes have 
taken place in our thoughts concerning the forms which this 
wealth should assume, and the methods which should be 
adopted for its production ! Nevertheless, altered as are the 
forms assumed by wealth in modem as compared with former 
times, the same collective terms, such as food, clothing, fuel, 
and shelter, serve to designate the various articles of which it is 
composed. It may also be noted that the more ordinary and 
indispensable articles required to supply our wants have been 
at all epochs, and continue to be, lamentably deficient, if 
compared with the number of people whose wants they are 
meant to supply. I need not go over the succession of changes 
that have been introduced from time to time in our methods of 
production. T^e more striking of them are well known tA 
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you. The immense increase in the quantity of our wealth, 
insufficient as that increase is to supply the wants of our 
increased numbers, and the improvements in its quality, are 
manifest to everybody who has any acquaintance, however 
slight, with the past and the present. Much useful instruction 
may be gathered by devoting some little time to the coasidera- 
tion, npt only of the effects of the numerous ctanges that 
have been adopted in methods of production, but of the kind 
of feeling with which they have heretofore been received, and 
of the welcome nowadays given to them. Looking, first, at 
the whole of our chief means of production as now in operHiicHi, 
would it, think you, be desirable to abandon any of them ? 

B, To abandon any of those productively at work, unless to 
substitute others more productive in their place, would be to 
divest ourselves of a portion of our capabilities of replacing 
what we consume. The folly of such a proceeding mi^ b0 
strikingly exemplified by asking what the consequences would 
be of abandoning, not merely a part, but the whole of our chief 
means of production ; and the answer we take it must be that 
our means of replacing wealth would not keep pace with o«r 
rate of consumption, until, indeed, an accelerated rate of dettlis 
reduced the number of people within the limits of the meaiifl 
of subsistence afforded by the diminished store of wealth. 

P. While you and all sensible people take this view of the 
fatal consequences that would follow upon an abandoxmieiit of 
our more powerful agents of production, are there not many, 
whom we must admit not to be sensible, who do not take this 
view ? With what feelings was the first appearance of most of 
these agents welcomed in the world ? 

B. The most ignorant and prejudiced people would not, we 
fancy, be desirous of parting with any of those agents of 
production which they have long been accustomed to see in 
operation. From the spade and the plough up to the kitest 
applications of steam and magnetic power, no hand would be 
raised up in support of a proposal to relinquish any of them. 
The benefits derived from their use are so obviojis and fiuEBiHtf 
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that the means by which the benefits are procured cannot but be 
perceived and clung to. But we think it must be admitted that 
the inventors and workers of them encountered at their first 
introduction violent opposition and bitter hostility from the 
workmen who were likely to be disturbed in their less efficient 
methods of working. Most of them did not like, or wete not 
able, to adapt themselves to the new contrivances by whose aid 
labour was destined to produce more than before, 

P. Was the resistance of these workmen ever successful ; 
and if so, what advantages did they derive from their suc- 
cess? 

B. Successful resistance can only mean the effectual pre-* 
vention of the introduction of any new arrangement or mettiod 
which might call for the services of men with diflferent attain- 
ments and aptitudes, or which required from men already em- 
ployed the adaptation of their services to the new demand made 
upon them. Partial success might mean the banishment of a 
branch of business from the town in which the adoption of 
improvements was prevented to other towns where it was not. 
Success still more partial might mean a prolonged struggle 
between some men continuing to work at lower wages and 
profits tinder their former arrangements, and others earning 
higher wages and profits under the improved arrangements^ 
The enjoyment derivable from the higher wages and profits 
would necessarily be much disturbed by the irritation, hos- 
tility, and privations of those who could only hold out under 
the inferior method of production by submitting to redueed 
wages and profits. 

P. Looking back upon the additions made to our producing 
powers Uirough a long succession of advances in knowledge, 
and better applications of it, we see clearly that to have pre- 
vented any of these would be to have deprived ourselves of 
much of the means of well-being which we now enjoy. May 
we not feel quite confident that the prevention of future addi- 
tions must deprive us of opportunities of increasing those 
means of well-being in whi^h we are eonfetwedly dfifiavKc***^ 
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B. That is our feeling. 

P. Is it part of the inevitable destiny to which men mnst 
be resigned, either to put np with all the discomforts insepa- 
rable from any present state of limited capacity, or to snlgeet 
some of their fellows to special discomfort from attempts to 
enlarge the limits of capacity ? 

B, We would not assume that to be an ineyitable destiny 
which future advances in intelligence and conduct may show 
to be preventable. 

P. You would, I think, find it difl&cult to cite any instances 
of the introduction of improved methods of production una^ 
companied by privation and , inconvenience to some membeis 
of society. Do you expect that like privation and inconv^ 
nience will not accompany the introduction of future improved 
methods, or that the individuals exposed to suffering will not 
do their utmost to ward off from themselves the caoses of 
suffering ? 

B. Our expectations are, that the privation and inconv^ 
nience to individuals, arising out of that which brings aeees- 
sion of wealth and well-being to society at large, may be 
greatly diminished, if not altogether {prevented, through more 
intelligent conduct, and that at all events, individuals maj 
be brought to desist from aggravating, as they have so oflffl 
done, the suffering which they are unable to escape. 

P. Can you explain how it may be hoped ever to goiid 
individuals against the privation and inconvenience likely to be 
brought upon them by the introduction of improved methods 
of production which they are not qualified to take part in ? 

B. It appears to us, that when the work of education is so 
conducted as to impart to all a clear conception of the condi- 
tions on which wealth and well-being are attainable, among 
which will be readiness to look out for, to appreciate, and to 
adopt each advance of knowledge as fsist as it is placed at oar 
disposal, people will cease to think of attempting to shut oat 
improvements. They who are conscious of the capacity to 
adapt themselves to the new requirements will quit tho old 
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methods at once; and some of those who haye not that capa- 
city will shift to some more pro&ising business, while the 
smaller number alone will linger at the old work, which can- 
not be abandoned entirely until the improved contrivances 
have been introduced so generally as to supply all the demands 
made upon them. Industrial recruits, meanwhile, would cease 
to enlist in works about to be shortly discontinued. 

P. Might there not be some, especially of the ..elder work- 
men, who would be incapable either of adapting themselves 
to new improvements, or of shifting to other employment, who 
would be left without work and without wages ? 

B, Liability to be left without work and wages is one which 
all are exposed to, and ought to provide against, whether altera- 
tions be or be not introduced into the methods of conducting 
the work on which they are engaged. It is one which men 
who have received the kind of instruction imparted here will 
be sensitively alive to, and will make it one of their leading 
thoughts through life to prepare for by saving. Economy 
must be the main reliance of everybody who would secure an 
income whereon to subsist when incapacitated by the gradually 
increasing feebleness of old age from continuing the work of 
youth, or from engaging in new work. 

P. There is no denying that the course of life, from its 
commencement down to its very close is beset with dangers, 
difficulties, and uncertainties. But is it humane and desirable 
to force the knowledge of these upon children, and run the 
risk of embittering the years of childhood and youth by the 
anticipation of the trials and struggles which await manhood 
and old age ? 

B. We are not conscious that our lives are embittered by 
any of the knowledge that we possess. It appears to us that 
no more than a limited amount of enjoyment is possible. It 
also appears to us that the enjoyment accessible to mankind, 
limited as it is, has not yet been attained^ to, on account of 
ignorance and mistaken conduct. To keep the young in igno- 
rance, and thus to prevent their acting wisely, would belnufiK 
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more inhuman than judicious efforts for their instraction and 
guidance. It is well that the young, from the earliest yean, 
should he accustomed to look forward with calmness to the 
inevitahle occurrences of life ; to its certainties and uncer- 
tainties ; to its possibilities and probabilities ; and to be pre- 
pared for the disappointments, pains, and sorrows which can 
be entirely escaped by nobody. 

P. You do not agree with those who consider that subjects 
of such gravity, and demanding so much thought, should be 
deferred for riper years. 

B, We doubt whether they ever have bean or oan be de- 
ferred. The pleasures and paius of life force themselves upon 
the attention of children as well as of men ; and the ehoiee 
offered to their guardians and instruetors is between assisting 
them to a right understauding and estimate of what they see 
aud feel, and leaving them exposed to the risk of misinte^ 
preting their impressions and making fallaoious estimates of 
their probable future. They who adopt the altematiye of 
assisting the youug will be careful to accompany their instruc- 
tion with treatment inducing to self-discipline or to self-imposed 
efforts to learn and strive to acquire the ability of exercising 
that power of control over their future destiny which young 
people well instructed are conscious may be acquired. 

P. With all our efforts to secure well-being for ourselves, 
and to become qualified and disposed to make ourselves usefU 
to others, can we feel conffdent that our efforts will be sue* 
oessful ? 

B. We cannot. Indeed, we are told that there is nothing 
certain in this world, although it has been laughingly addedi 
except death and taxes. 

P. People who are fond of trifling with serious inquiries and 
of looking for truth and wisdom in what they are pleased to eall 
'^ proverbial philosophy," might remark upon this addition 
laughingly made, that ** many a true word has been spoken in 
jest." But let us try and give expression to what is passing 
in our thoughts, when we talk of certainty and un^ertain^, 
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probability and improbability, possibility and impossiblity. 
Jesting and proverbial pbilosc^hy aside, let me ask, would yoa 
hesitate to admit that you £Bel certain of many things besides 
death and taxes ? 

B, We wonld not. We do not hesitate to say that we are 
certain we are alive, that we see, and hear, and feel, and smell, 
and taste, and think, and are eoiiscioas g£ many of the past 
events of onr lives. 

P. Would you speak with equal eonfidenee of objects aroond 
you, ahd of objects not present, but of which you have a per- 
fect recollection ? 

B, We feel no hesitation in saying that there is a roof over 
our heads which shelters us from the rain now pouring outside, 
that you are standing before us, that there are forms to sit 
upon, and desks to write upon, and. books, slates, and paper, 
pens, ink, and pencils ready for use, and that the walls are 
covered with diagrams, maps, and drawings ; also, that there 
was a bed which we slept in last night, water which we washed 
in, a window which we opened, and a loaf which we ate of before 
we came here this morning. 

P, Can you tell me that you feel certain of anything in the 
future as confiidently as you have told me <^ the past and the 
present ? 

B, We might begin by saying that we are certain of death 
and taxation, meaning by the latter some contrivance for col* 
lecting wealth for government purposes. We are certain that 
the sun will rise to-morrow, that the seasons will succeed one 
another as heretofore, that neither animal life nor combustion 
can be sustained without oxygen, that food, clothing, and 
shelter are indispensable to our existence, that these indis- 
pensables are only procurable in abundance by labour intel^- 
ligently and skilfully directed, and t^at industry, intelligence, 
and skill will not flourish in adult age, unless the foundations 
of them be laid in childhood and youth, 

P. Are your feelings of certainty in regard to the futOfO 
really as skong as they are in regard to the past and present? 
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jB. K^ot as regards the whole fatare ; but, as regards the 
portions of the future from which our examples were drawn, ite 
are inclined to say that we feel quite as confident. 

P. If I could show good grounds fbr expecting that the rate 
of rotation of the earth would at some future time be quickened 
or slackened ; that the obliquity of its axis to its orbit would 
be increased or diminished ; that some hitherto undiscovered 
element or chemical combination would sustain life and com- 
bustion, and that life might be indefinitely prolonged, thereby 
introducing at the same time new varieties in the growth and 
order of habits and thoughts, would your feelings of certainty 
as to the future, continue in accordance with the examples 
which you have given ? 

B. They could not, of course. What we call our knowledge 
of the future is based upon the supposition that the succession 
of phenomena and the well-ascertained causes of them in the 
past will continue in the future. 

P. Are you not qualifying somewhat your notions of cer- 
tainty, when you talk of certainties based upon suppositions ? 

B. We have, perhaps, inadvertently used an inappropriate 
expression. Our feelings of certainty as regards the Mure 
may be said to be based upon an assumption, or an admission 
from which there is no escape, that most, if not all, of the 
phenomena or changes in the world, sometimes spoken of as 
the order of nature, will continue similar to what we and others 
have observed them to be. 

P. And may it not be added that where the world and its 
phenomena appear to be different to what we had previously 
thought, the same knowledge which has produced the change in 
our thoughts has explained to us that the changes have be«i 
in man's capacity to observe and interpret, and not in the 
world or in the elements"' which compose it ? 

P. Yes, for it is not contended, because famines have 
diminished in frequency, because the state of health has 
improved, because the average duration of life has been 
lengthened, because the fertility of the soil has been in* 
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creased, and because communications between the different 
parts of the earth have been quickened, that our present world 
differs from the world of our forefathers in any other respect 
than in our better capacity to interpret it and to accommodate 
ourselves to its workings. 

P. When we afl&rm that all those repetitions and recurrences 
which we class as the consequences of mechanical, chemical, 
electrical, and vital agencies will continue in the future as in 
the past and present, have we no other ground for what we 
affirm than assumption ? 

B, We cannot mention any other ground. 

P. In building for the future upon this assumption, have we 
never reason to doubt or hesitate ? 

B. No other reason for hesitation than the fear, itself based 
upon expaience, that we may be erring in our interpretation 
of the phenomena the recurrence of which we count upon. 

P. The compilers of the Nautical Almanac do not hesitate 
to publish, some years in advance, the future positions of the 
heavenly bodies, and to describe those appearances which it 
will be peculiarly useful for navigators to be acquainted with. 
Would these compilers, if disposed to undertake the labour of 
computing the positions of the heavenly bodies a thousand or a. 
million years hence, feel the same confidence in their prog- 
nostications ? 

i?. We can imagine their having some lurking apprehen- 
sions that, in the course of so long a time, some agencies, 
hitherto unknown to them, might intervene to upset their 
calculations. 

P. You have mentioned that those successions or recur- 
rences which we huve observed, and of which we expect the 
continuance, are sometimes spoken of and referred to as " the 
order of nature." Under whatever general name we think or 
speak of them, are we justified in characterizing them as 
** certainties " ? 

B. We cannot do without some word to distinguish them 
from other future occurrences which we call uncertfi»\s^<^^« 
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The state of our convictions in regard to soish future erents ai 
the succession of day and night, of the seasons, of ihe tides, 
of life and death, and of the pains of hunger, thirst, a^d cold, 
is not to be confounded with that in regard to viciflsitudes of 
weather, of crops, of earthquakes, and of epidemies. 

P. Does it occur to you that any important pmpoBes are 
served by this classification of future phencftn^u^ and events 
into the certain and the uncertain ? 

B, Most important. Disregard of future certainties brings 
with it certain calamity. For example, existence would be 
impossible without wealth ; and happy and comfortable exist- 
ence without abundance of wealth* Future abundance of 
wealth, again, would be impossible without attention to the 
succession of the seasons, and to the influence of mechanical, 
chemical, and vital forces. 

P. And do not calamities quite as dreadful occur from 
unexpected and uncertain events ? 

B, Quite as dreadful, perhaps, to the individuals on whom 
they fall. But falHng, as they do, upon comparatively few 
individuals, and upon them but rarely, they are less fatal to 
society. Even when large numbers are stricken, the intervals 
of time between the calamities being long and uncertain, and 
the opportunities for recoveiy and the chance of escape being 
greater, society is less sensitive to them than it otherwise 
would be. 

P. Again, has there never been any suffering from misin- 
terpretation of phenomena, from making sure that future 
events will occur which will not occur ? Have we no reeords 
of the mischiefs occasioned from taking measures which, con- 
trary to the confident expectations of those who take them, 
produce results the very reverse of what they wish, and from 
neglecting to take measures which would lead to the gratifica- 
tion of their wishes ? 

B. There can be no doubt that we have only arrived at our 
present state of certainty in regard to the future through 
a succession of misinterpretations and of mistaken eondoet 
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founded upon them. Legislators have made laws intended to 
promote well-being, and physicians have adopted treatment 
intended to cure ^ their patients, which additional knowledge 
bas shown to conduce to misery and death. 

P. Where judgments are looked upon as erroneous, and the 
conduct founded upon them is seen to be misdirected, are there 
not epithets specially applied to the people who think and 
Bpeak and act under their influence 7 

B, Yes, they are spoken of as prejudiced, deluded, or super- 
Btitious, according to the form and direction taken by their 
errors of judgm^. 

P, Have there not, in £Drmer days, been many progfiostica^ 
tions concerning the foture relied upon as certainties, which 
are now classed among prejudices, delusions, or superstitions ; 
and are there not some who are still counting for certain upon 
what others hold to be superstitions ? 

B, We must answer both these questions in the affirmative. 

P. And is it not possible that some of our convictions in 
regard to the realities and certainties of the future may be 
looked upon as prejudices, delusions, or superstitions by the 
better instructed men to come after us ? 

P. Quite possible, 

P. How, then, in the face of these varieties and reversals of 
judgmenti past, present, and expected, can you persist in 
looking forward to any future occurrences as certainties ? 

B. The inference which we draw from the reversals of some 
judgments, ccmcrUrently with what we must be blind not to see 
— ^the confirmation by repeated experience of others, is that we 
ought to be diligent in ascertaining the kind of proof which 
will warrant our relying upon future events as certainties. 
And as we only can learn what future events are certain to 
occur by learning the causes which will produce them, we 
must avoid assuming the relation of cause and effect, as is so 
frequently done, not only without, but even against evidence, 
if there were but the intelligence to perceive it. 

P. The progress of our knowledge has been in keeping 
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with yonr views. Men can now prognosticate a much larger 
number of fature occurrences with certainty than they could 
formerly, and they are sayed from placing a fiEillacioas reliance 
upon future occurrences, where such reliance would cause them 
to work out their own misery, or to fjEill into it through inaction. 
The steadily increasing capacity of man to judge of the evidence 
requisite for prognosticating future occurrences, by ascertaining 
the causes which lead to them, is day by day adding to his 
knowledge of future certainties, and guarding him more and 
more against the danger of placing reliance upon future events 
which neither will nor can occur. He is also better able to 
recognise what he does not know as well as what he does know, 
what he never can learn as well as what he may hope to lean. 
Do you not think, as our legislators, educators, and physicians 
approach nearer and nearer to this temper of mind, that their 
efforts in behalf of society will become more eflfective ? 

B. There can scarcely be a doubt that society will be better 
protected against the criminally disposed, that fewer children 
will grow up into bad and miserable men, and that diseases 
will be better guarded against, and when they do occuTi be 
better treated. 

F, Having led you into this digression on the grounds which 
justify our considering some future events as certain, to dis- 
tinguish them from others which we admit to be uncertain or 
probable, or even improbable, I will now recall your attention to 
the different modes of preparing to meet certain and uncertain, 
probable and improbable, events. Among the certaifities yftiA 
we have spoken of is death. How do sensible people look 
forward to that ? Have they any thought of escaping it? 

B, They may have thoughts of deferring, but not of escapng 
it. While efforts to improve health and prolong life an 
considered rational and useful, the mere thought of escapiof 
death would be looked upon as visionary. 

P. Another certainty which you mentioned was, that life mnflt 
be extinguished unless supported by a regular provision of food 
and other necessaries. Is this certainty dealt with by 00 
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in the same spirit that he deals with the other certainty, 
death ? ' 

B, Not exactly. He feels that he has but to resign himself 
to death as the certain close of earthly existence : whereas for 
the adequate snpply of food and other necessaries, it is not 
resignation, but well-directed thought and exertion that are 
required of him. 

P. Another certainty of which men have by this time 
generally conyinced themseWes is that a store of wealth ade- 
quate to satisfy all reasonable wants is not to be had except by 
the exercise of what we have called the industrial virtues. 
What use has been made of the knowledge of this certainty 9 

B. To practise the virtues, and to enjoy the beneficial 
results as flEur as the virtues have been practised; although 
there is still much suffering from the dreadful evils consequent 
upon the disregard of them. 

P. We have had occasion to consider certainty and un- 
certainty in juxtaposition — the need of access to wealth con- 
tinuous and certain, the sources of supply intermittent and 
uncertain. What line of conduct has the consideration of 
this combination of certainty and uncertainty given rise to ? 

B, To the practice of economy, through which, out of 
irregular and uncertain crops a store may be maintained 
capable of yielding supplies regular and certain, or as nearly so 
as possible. 

P. How has the certainty or uncertainty of maintaining an 
adequate store of wealth been affected by the general adoption 
of division of labour and of interchange ? 

B. There can be no doubt that the adoption of division of 
labour and its steadily progressive subdivision keeping pace 
with other improvements in production have not only increased 
our stores of wealth, but enabled us to rely with greater 
certainty upon the sources of supply whence withdrawals 
from these stores for daily consumption are to be replaced. 

P, What you say of the larger store of wealth and the 
greater certainty of its maintenance through thA«d$y^^i<^^^l 
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diTision of labour is incontroyertible : but^ aa regards tiie 
share of each individual, has not the continued adoption d 
improvement upon improvement, and of subdivision upca 
subdivision of labour introduced much more nncertainij than 
heretofore ? 

B. If the store of wealth accumulated tlm>tigh our greater 
efficiency in producing be greater, and greater too in propaitioB 
to the number of people to be maintained out of it, there is fiur 
ground for surmising that any uncertainty in the shares aeeming 
to individuals must originate in some defective arrangements, 
or in the obvious disregard of some caution, contrivance, or 
exertion in the individuals whose shares are deficient either in 
quantity or certainty. 

P. Your answer clearly implies that the cause of nncerftaintj 
as well as of insufficiency in the supply of wealth aoeessible to 
any individuals of a community in which production is on thv 
whole well cared for, is to be sought in the character and 
conduct of the individuals suffering from that uncertainty and 
insufficiency. Is that what you really mean ? 

B. We will not take credit for having actually intended to 
say what we cannot miss seeing, now that you have presented 
it so clearly to us. Let there be a community, as a whole 
over so far advanced in its powers of producing and siorisg 
wealth, the individuals in it who are greatly below the average 
in power incur a risk from which others are free. The ignorant, 
the lazy, the unskilful, the dishonest, the drunken, the unruly, 
and the wasteful will suffer, so to speak, in the midst of plenty. 
But the suffering of these individuals from uncertainty and m- 
sufficiency in their supplies of wealth would be much more 
severe) if the producing powers of the mass of the com- 
munity were inferior to what they are, since it is from their 
wealth alone that the sufferings of the incapable can be 
relieved. 

P. Does it not appear that in proportion to the rapidity 
with which any community is advancing in powers of produc- 
tion, in replacing infmor with superior methods, will be tM 
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danger to each indiTidaal of suffering from the nncertaintj and 
insufficiency of the share of wealth obtainable by himself ? 

J9. In a stagnant state of society, nobody can be inconye- 
nienced by these uncertainties, which are a consequence of per- 
petually improving methods of production. But if that stagnant 
state be also a state of misery, there is no hope of amending it, 
except by exposing each individual to inconvenience from im- 
provement, if he will not fit himself to use improvement when 
applicable to his own special line of work, or be prompt in 
shifting to some other line. 

P. Among the arrangements for working capital which we 
haye gone over^ a very considerable share of our attention has 
been bestowed upon the use of credit. Seeing that bankruptcies, 
and losseSj besides, which never obtain publicity, would be im- 
possible without credit, must we not admit that uncertainties 
innumerable are introduced into industrial life through its 
medium ? 

B* We must, taking care, however, not to sever these 
uncertainties from a certainty which accompanies them — ^a cer* 
tainty of good far outweighing the uncertainties of evil to 
which all are exposed whose efforts to share in ihe good are not 
wisely directed. 

P. What is the certain good obtainable by the use of credit? 

P. Immense increase of wealth caused by the fiicilities 
afforded, through the use of credit, for directing capital to tiie 
hands and places where it can be most profitably employed. 

P. Do you think that this increased quantity of wealth is 
ever to be looked for unalloyed by the suffering to which 
individuals are exposed through failures in their attempts to get 
a share of the increase ? And if you do, can you point out the 
means by which each individual's participation in the increase 
may be made as certain as the increase itself ? 

P. We should not be justified in expecting that unalloyed 
enjoyment from the increased wealth obtainable by the use of 
credit is readily to be had; since considerable intellig^ee, 
attention, and sampulousnewi are necessary in order to dmve 
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benefit from credit free from danger. And whatever our hcn^ 
may be of the growth of these yirtnes in the fiitarey we know 
that they are sadly wanting in many who now use credit. 
Conditions are attached to the use of all powerfol agents which 
cannot be disregarded without danger. Hence the uncertain- 
ties with which the attainment of good is chequered^ as 
adyances in the productiveness of labour are made one after 
another. 

P. Does not this picture of yours give some sanction to the 
lamentations of those who seem to find much more to mourn 
than to rejoice over in the introduction and adoption of new 
powers of production ? They say that the certainty of moderate 
enjoyment is displaced by uncertainty, which, admitting the 
enjoyment to be greater in some respects, reduces it in their 
estimation below the lesser and more certain. 

B, If our picture could inspire such thoughts, we must have 
painted it badly. The tendency of every advance in producing 
power— of every improvement in the organization of labour- 
is to cause certainty to gain upon and displace uncertainiy. 
Even where altered arrangements assume the form of derange- 
ment and introduce new elements of uncertainty, old elements 
of uncertainty are displaced. 

P. Could you readily cite any facts or occurrences in corro- 
boration of your doctrine that improvements in production not 
only add to the certainties of general well-being, but diminish 
the imcertainties which mar enjoyment, by depriving numerou 
individuals of anything worthy of the name of participation 
in it? 

P. History teems with confirmations of the beneficial effects 
of the adoption of increased powers of production. Ths 
abimdance of food, clothing, dwellings, fuel, furniture, and 
utensils, of appliances for safe and rapid communication, and 
for recreation and health, in modem as compared with former 
times, are clearly results of well-authenticated improved 
methods of applying labour. It would puzzle anybody io 
show that a larger proportion than heretofore or as large a 
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proporiion of the community, was cut oflf from such participa- 
tion in wealth as is indispensable for a decently comfortable 
existence. Our little experience and reading have impressed 
us with the conyiction that the destitute and non-producing 
classes are better cared for out of our increased stores of wealth 
and the better application of them than they ever were in 
former days. 

P. Admitting, as I think we must, that improved methods of 
producing have placed at man's disposal a greatly increased 
certainty of well-being, or, more properly, have greatly 
diminished the uncertainty of general well-being, do you 
attribute no part of the privation and suffering of individuals 
to the continual introduction of these improved methods ? 

B. If we have been right in the conclusions at which we 
have so far arrived, and in which you have allowed us to 
remain undisturbed, as if yourself considering them un- 
shakable, we may say with confidence that we exonerate 
iI^proved methods of production from being the causes 
either of individual or of general misery, as much as we do the 
well-known variations of the seasons. When individuals are 
not intelligent and painstaking enough to supply themselves 
with food, clothing, fael, and shelter for the winter months, 
their suffering and death are chargeable to their misconduct. 
And where their misconduct has been inherited, so to speak, 
through parental neglect, their suffering and premature death 
should be assigned to that cause. In like manner, if with man's 
improved methods of applying steam, air and water power, 
and electric and chemical agencies, accidents and suffering are 
greatly diminished, we must not be misled because accidents 
and suffering assume a new form, and make thereby a 
deeper impression upon our feelings at the time. Accidents 
on the railroad, the foundering of steam-ships, and explosions 
in chemical and gas works were unknown a century ago ; but 
these accidents have taken the place of a much larger number 
of accidents in a form only to be read of in history. Moreover, 
it xi^ust not be forgotten that the larger numhet oi ^v^y^^^^s^ 
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tnm lAuii W6 to&f eM imsnse €i the i^ente of prodnetion, 
wBetber in the present or in former times, mflj alwajs be 
tned to Mme of those industrial disqoAlifieations or tiees 
whieh we hare orer and oter again contended may be greatly 
diminished. If not entirely got rid of, by an edncatioh better in 
Quality and more generally diffdsed. 

P« Are there not some casualties, some dangeis Afid uneer- 
iaintie« attaching to particdlar wdi^ls, bttsinesses, and pro- 
fefttions which eamiot be goarded against, and which, therefixre, 
require some special contrirances to be resorted to for the 
purpose of making them endurable ? For example, acknow- 
ledging, as we do, the additional safeguftrd against scazeiiy 
afforded by drawing supplies from all the regions of the g^k, 
can we fail to notice the sufferings, the uncertainties, and the 
anxieties to which shipowners and merohants are exposed fitn 
the dangers of the seas ? 

B. The loss and uncertainty to which any one merchant or 
shipowner is exposed while engaged in a work which con- 
tributed to certainty and security of well-being for all, tie 
guarded against by special precautions. Where they combiiie 
in considerable numbers, and the ventures are numerous, thej 
reckon upon a certain proportion of losses or casaalties, aal 
by making provision for them reduce uncertainties to a certaiafy. 
Shipowners who own only one or a few ships, and mefebMdH 
whose ventures are large in proportion to their means, Insoi 
them with companies organized specially to undertake the M 
of losses which, although infrequent, Would, when they occttfdt 
be ruinous to the shipowner or merchant upon whom tt? 
might foil. 

P. What is it that induces insurance companies to 
themselves responsible for those large and infrequent 
and thug to relieve merchants and shipowners from a hi 
of uncertainty and anxiety which would deter the more prodel' 
of them from engaging in their busmess, or at all events, fai 
conducting it as vigorously and successfully as they do? 

B. That which induces capitalists to undertake atiyoBif| 
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bnsinefis — the hope of profit. The merchant or shipoMmer 
who ftppUes to them to be relieved from the losses to which he 
is exposed from perils of the sea has to pay a consideration 
or premium of so much per cent., according to the nature of 
the risk proposed." The magnitude of this premium may he 
matter of negotiation. Generally, the premium for most risks 
18 pretty well known beforehand. Premiums vary, according to 
the estimate of the danger, from one-tenth to ten or even twenty 
per cent., the latter class of risks being comparatively rare: 
The companies, if they manage their business successfully, are 
careful to ascertain that losses occur less frequently than one 
in a thousand when they charge a premium of one-tenth per 
cent., and less frequently than one in ten when they accept 
ten per cent. ; and they are sure to be prevented from asking 
premiums known to be greatly in excess, in the aggregate, of 
the probable losses and their own office- expenses by the 
counter-oflfers of other companies plying for similar business. 

P. Are not fkrmers, manufacturers, and wholesale and retail 
dealers exposed to special uncertainties and perils, although not 
to perils of the sea ? 

B. There is the risk of fire, from which no one can feel 
himself quite secure. Most prudent people seek protection by 
insurance. And the stamp-duty upon fire-insurance is one of 
the ugliest blots yet unremoved from our system of taxation, 
being larger in amount than the premium charged by the 
insurance companies on that class of property, the insurance 
of which ought to be particularly desired by the legislature. 

P. You alluded a short time ago to the certainty of death. 
Is it not necessary in conducting industrial works to take into 
account the Uncertainty of life ? 

B. Most necessary. Almost all our larger works are made, 
as nearly as possible, independent of the lives of particular 
individuals. It is arranged that the capitals embarked in them 
shall not be withdrawn. In case of the death or bankruptcy, 
or the wish to retire, of any proprietor of capital in them^ qua 
or mote persons must be stthstitutedinYia "^W^, ^\L^Vkvst \s^ 
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who apply for inanrancG, Yon unclerstau4> of course, why 
inBurauoe companies are compelled to reject Tory hazardous 
lives, or to ask premiums upon them proportioiied to the extra 
risk? 

B, They must either protect themselves in one of these ways 
against loss, or else raise their premiums on ordinary lives. 
But since general applicants for insurance would not sabmit to 
this extra charge, they are driven to act as they do, 

P, Uncertain as life is in some respects, there must be some 
certainty that is reducible to calculation, otherwise insuranca 
and the .profit of those who undertake it would be impossible. 
What is this certainty ? 

B, If we are not mistaken, this is the certainty which has 
been arrived at: a sufficiently large number of lives being 
taken, rejecting those which assurance companies will not talcei 
the average duration of life from a certain age is found to be 
a certain number of years. Individuals die within, and others 
live beyond, that number; some greatly within, and some 
greatly beyond that number. 

P. And how will you describe the uncertainty ? 

B, The uncertainty is, which of the whole number of lives 
will be brought to an early close, and which protracted to sn 
extraordinary length. If there were no such uncertainty, they 
who knew that they were to live long would have no occasieii 
to insure, and would save their premiums, and they who knew 
that they were to die early would, supposing them to be eon- 
scientious, enter into no engagements for the due performance 
of which life prolonged beyond the limit assigned to them is 
indispensable. 

P. Has any classification been attempted of the degrees pf 
uncertainty attached to various lives ? 

B, All the details of insurance business are based opfit 
classification — rather the classification of the probabilities tbi 
of the uncertainties of life. Take the several ages of twentft 
thirty, and forty. The individual who wishes, at any oos J 
tb^se ages, to insure his life might learn from the pieoiii* 
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asked of him the s^verage duration of insurable life at liis age* 
TJiis average b^ing calculated upon a^ certain, giye« the prg- 
bable length of life of e^ch individual, wbich of cpuree dinunish^p 
with advancing years. 

Pf Would it be correct tq say that the actuaries of the Jife 
assorance offices have reduced the probabilities ef the duration 
of life, sul^ect to the precautions which they take, to 4 certainty ? 

^, Putting it as yon do, the expression might eound strange. 
But nnderslanding by probabilities the classification of thQ 
different degrees of certainty in uncertainties, we do not sea 
why the classification, if correct^ should not be called oertain, 
although it be the classification of uncertainties. 

Pn At our earlier meetings we bestowed some thought apon 
economy as a safeguard against casualties or calamities 9$ 
greater pr less uncertainty in their occurrence. Is not in- 
surance a much move trusty safeguard than ec(»u)my 2 

B, We cannot answer this question as you have shaped itt 
We even suspect that you are trying whether we have so for 
profited by your instruction as to perceive that a distinetion 
cannot be drawn ^rbere there is no difOBrence. Bconomy is 
not one 04ng and insurance another. Insurance is one of tba 
forms in which the resources of economy niay be used in (i 
way Mkely to a^mplish the veiy purpose fer whieb economy 
in some form is indispensable, 

P, I shall be glad to have a £»w examples illustrative of tbip 
position pf yours. 

B^ A young lad starts in Ui# determined to act upon tl)^ 
roles which we have learned and assented to here, 9e m^^ 
and, besides good wages, becomes possessed of a small nucleus 
of ca^tal. He tbinlu of marriage ; by which we mean he 10 
preparing to take upon himself the duties of husband and 
parent, not recklessly but prudently. He reflects upon the 
probably sad position of his wife and young ones if he shppld 
)>e taken firom tbem befere he has had time to earn and save 
enough to koep them out of the reach of want. He th^ 
detemui^e^ to apply some of the resources of his eeonovq ^ 
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insure his life. But lie could not insure his life, if he had 
not first saved wherewithal to pay the premium ; and moreover, 
the insurance would drop if he did not continue to save, so as 
to he ahle to pay his premium annually. 

P. Is not life insurance also a great precaution, security 
and solace, where professional men or administrators of capital, 
who have risen to large earning powers, are under engagements 
for other people's capitals, or are called hy affection and grati- 
tude to make some return for the sacrifices of relatives and 
others who have helped to place them where they are ? 

B. Very great indeed. Where large results depend upon 
the continued existence of such men, life] insurance is an 
admirahle auxiliary to enahle economy to achieve more certainly 
all the good of which it is capahle. 

P. I have heard life insurance spoken of in terms which 
indicate a much higher estimate of its usefulness than yon 
seem to ];^ave formed. Do you know of any hotter ways in 
which the resources derived from economy can be applied ? 

B. That is the strangest question you have ever put to us. 
The wealth which we subsist upon, and the capital on which 
we depend for future subsistence, are derived from economy. 
Insurance would be imavailing as a security against many of 
the casualties which we have had under examination. It is 
one out of the many uses to which the resources obtained 
through economy may be applied. It is one of the numerons 
offspring of economy, not its only child. Without economy, 
a nation or a large aggregate of individuals could not be 
secure against famine and other fearful calamities ; although 
with economy, but without insurance, many individuals might 
fall victims to calamities which insurance shifts from, the 
individuals who would be crushed by them to a large col- 
lective number by whom they are scarcely felt. A thousand 
individuals, for example, might jointly engage in hazardons 
undertakings, become responsible for borrowed capital, and 
assume the responsibilities of parents, which no one among 
them would be justified in doing singly without insurance. 
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P. Yon may find it desirable to follow ont in greater detail, 
and to calcnlate with exactitude, the various degrees of pro- 
bability which attach to many of the contingencies of life. 
Yon have learned enough to satisfy yourselves that, in looking 
forward to your own and the world's future, events are to be 
expected with different degrees of confidence, and that we 
need names whereby to give expression to our expectations. 
Some events we describe as certain, others as uncertain. 
There are many things which were uncertainties to our fore- 
fethers, but of which we feel certain. And year by year we 
find that our knowledge is penetrating the darkness of uncer- 
tainty and drawing additional certainties into the light. But 
it would be destructive of much of our well-being, if we did 
not prepare to meet the uncertainties of the future. We 
classify them into the more and less uncertain, at the extremes 
of which stand the improbable and the probable, with the 
various degrees of improbability between them. The qualities 
denoted by us as social virtues are what we must rely upon for 
80 placing ourselves collectively as to secure a future of happi- 
ness, and insurance is a development from those qualities by 
which each individual may have secured to himself as nearly as 
possible a full participation in that happiness. 
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P, W have ha^n eudeavouring to agi&0|*tiun fior onmelveSf 
throughout the whole of the course iu which you have accom- 
paniec} me, what we ought to do ; what raleg of ^oodaei ^u>st 
couduce to the general well-heiug of society ; w}iat se^timentg, 
dispositioug aud resolves we ought to cultivate mi^ cberifh fM 
a mea^s of secnriug the ohservance of the^e rules in onr pon* 
duct, whenever the demand for action or self-restraint is wade 
upon uSf The inquiries and rejections which convince us of 
the rules of conduct that oiight to be o))SQrved )?y oiirs«1^9l 
also convince us that the same rules ought tp be oniYersally 
observed. The rules of ppnduct re&nred to fa»ye, in feet, 
been adopted in preference to rnles of conduct which had been 
acted upon in former ages, and to the many other rules which 
we might have adopted, but which examination has led us 
to reject, because they seemed better adapted to promote the 
general well-being. If education were so good of its kind, and 
so universal, and our common nature so uniformly tractable, 
that the rules of conduct most conducive to the well-being of 
society were understood and observed by all, the well-being of 
society would seem to be provided for as far as human power 
could reach. It is, however, too well known, whether the 
cause be neglect and misdirection of treatment under the name 
of education, or the intractability of some natures, or the two 
together, that there are many, individuals who do not, in their 
conduct, observe the rules indispensable for the general well- 
being. There is reason to believe that many more only keep 
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their conduct wiflun ibe roles prescribed by compnLdon from 
fear, rather than from cheerfol acquiescence in those rules as 
being well adapted to promote the general well-being of the 
society to which they bdong. If^ for no other reason, gorem- 
ment, or gome power under whatever name it may be desig- 
natedy is indispensable for the purpose of restraining, as £ur as 
possible, ^U those persons who refuse to keep their conduct 
within the prescribed limits, and also those who, but for its 
mterference, might be tempted to OTerpass them. But then 
arises the questipn, How this power is to be provided, regulated, 
and directed ? People's ideas, as well as their decisions exem- 
plified in practice, have undergone many changes ; the forms of 
goyemment, and, still more, the proceedings under them, are 
very different to what they used to be, and the alterations still 
proposed in them ^re frequent subjects of discussion. You 
will, I am sure, be glad to put your thoughts together on these 
subjects, to examine them and add to them, and correct and 
re-anrange them, so as to be able, if called upon, to act well 
your parts in supporting those who have to administer the 
government; or even in performing some of the duties which 
pertain to government. Do you know to whom the powem 
oi government are trusted at the present tiipe in this 
eountay? 

p. To the Queen, the Lords and the Commons conjointly. 
P. Do the Houses of Lords and Commons possess any of 
this power after they have been prorogued ; that is, when they 
are not sitting ? 

B, Not actually; they do virtually. Many of the taxes 
constituting a large portion of the supplies necessary for 
carrying on the government are only voted far one year, and 
the mutiny bill; which grants to the 0xecutive the allegiance 
of the army and navy, is only in force for one year till 
frirther renewed. 

P. May we say, then, that the power of government is 
vested in Queen, Lords and Commons conjointly, but that 
the execotiTe power, or the duty of adiuinistering th^ govern* 
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ment, is delegated to the Queen and the ministers, and others 
of her selection and appointment ? 

B, Yes; and to guard against any material conflict of 
purpose and action between these different powers of govern- 
ment, the executive cannot act; or, as it is commonly expressed, 
the administration cannot be carried on for a longer period 
than a year without being subject to re-examination, and, if 
considered expedient, to revision. 

P. If this country were ever again to be afflicted with a bad 
sovereign, might he not, during that short interval of time 
between the prorogation and re-assembling of parliament, do 
great mischief by using his power rather to oppress than to 
protect society ? 

B. Even this danger, remote as we may hope it ever will be, 
is guarded against; for no order of the Crown conmiands 
obedience by law unless it be countersigned by a responsible 
minister. 

P. Understanding that the sovereign cannot command, 
obedience unless his order be countersigned by a responsible 
minister, we must next learn to what superior authority it is 
that the minister is responsible. 

B. The minister is bound to make all his acts conform to 
the law ; and the law is, of course, the expression of the will of 
the Crown, the Lords and the Commons. On some rare 
occasions, when parliament is not sitting, and ministers think 
it for the public good to overstep the precise limits of the law, 
immediately on the meeting of parliament they apply for an act 
of indemnity. 

P. And are they not almost sure of obtaining that ? 

jB. They are ; proving thereby how careful ministers are not 
to exercise power beyond the law, except on emergencies, when 
their doing so will entitle them to thanks rather than rebukes 
from parliament ; to rewards and honours, not to impeachment 
and condemnation. 

P. Does it occasionally happen that differences of opinion 
arise between the co-ordinate powers in the govemment as to 
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how tlie eonnizy oag^ to be goiaxBi in scmde piziaeiQizs, aaoi 
what changes oog^ to be intruiaead imo <mi Ixws ? 

jB. It does. Sudi difiocnees, in iiei. eovld kscihr Ml to 
arise. Many of ihe cbai^ies xoade in osr Iftins cf kse reus 
were preeeded, not onhr br midi difWHyann UMcg iLe people 
at large, and in each house of far^janynt, hat hj proinetai 
disagreement brtween Ihe tvo hoBses. 

P. When the (kovn desires some act to be paianaed, or 
some law to be passed, ^lich other ci the houses of paitiamfnt 
disapproTes, nmst not (me soecnmb to the others ? 

B. Thej nmst come to an agreemoii, or the goTemment of 
the conntry would haye to be altered or abandcHied. In leali^, 
they agree to abide by the laws as they exist, and idiich they 
have been content to tolerate, if not to approve, up to the 
time, nntil a strong and general feeling is expressed that any 
proposed change or amendment ought to be assented to. But 
we do not think that so harsh an expression as " to succumb " 
can be appropriately used where all concerned, whatoTer may 
be the differences of opinion among them, are intent upon 
seeing the country governed conformably to the wishes of the 
be^ and most sensible people in it. We must not forget that 
the houses of legislature are made up of individuals of various 
experience and attachments, and of habits of thought, therefore, 
unequally impressionable by the evidence and arguments that 
may be adduced in favour of any innovation. They are most^ 
likely fair samples of others like themselves outside their walls. 
The members of the legislature, besides, in successive sessions 
are not identical with those in preceding sessions. Time for 
reflection, new modes of representing matters under discussion, 
and the light reflected by passing events, may, together, gain 
over many previously opposed to change, or lead its advocates 
to abandon what is seen to have been partially considered and 
ill-advised. 

P. If, contrary to what might be expected, thero should bo 
reason to fear lest pertinacious resistance to change on ono 
side and impatience of obstruction on the other might impart 
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a dangerous tone of rehetnence and irritation to the debates, 
are there any arrangements or contrivances by which a com- 
mon agreement may be arrived at without any unseemly 
appearance of dictation from one power in the constitution over 
another ? 

B. The chief security against dictation, or against violent 
dissatisfaction of any one branch of the legislature at the 
opposition of the others to its wishes, is the attachment 
generally felt by the public at large> and of which the members 
of the legislature form a part, to the institution^ under which 
they live. Institutions which have been reputed good up to a 
certain time cannot of a sudden become intolerable to a 
thoughtful people, because some among them ate beginning to 
discover flaws which, as they think, ought to be amended, 
while others are more alive to the excellence of what they have 
been accustomed to than to the supposed defects of which cor- 
rection is demanded. 

P. Making every allowance for the forbearance of those who 
are insisting upon improvements and reforms to which others 
are insensible, and fot the probability that reforms suggested 
by some will eventually be acceded to by all when their merits 
have been discussed and established, must there not be some 
contrivances by which concord between the diflterent branches 
of the legislature may be brought about and maintained ? 

B. There must be ; in fact, there are, many. As an 
example of one : should the House of Commons by a very 
large majority dissent from the ministers of the Crown, the 
ministers may either resign and leave the Crown to choose 
other ministers who will not oppose the well-ascertained feeK 
ings of the House of Commons, or they may advise the Crown 
to dissolve the house and summon another whose leanings may 
be different. 

P. A test of this kind will establish the harmony required. 
For ministers would resign as a matter of course if the new 
House of Commons should concur with the one that had been 
disBolved ; and if it dissented from the former honse and eon- 
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earred wit}i tho ministers, they would be able to continae in 
office and cftny their measnres, which, however, might undergo 
some modification — ^the result df the rigid inveBtigation and 
repeated critieis^i to which they had been subjected in the 
tueanttme. But how Would it be with the House of Lords if 
thejr if&te to contmue in determined opposition to the Crown 
lad H(^fi^ of CMumons f 

B. Am the power of creating peers is vested in the Crown, 
there can be no difficulty, if the Crown were driven to extremity, 
in cteating a number of new peers whose sentiments are known to 
coincide tnth those df the Crown and Commons, to restore har- 
mony between the three branches of the legislature. But the ne- 
cessity of resorting to such a measure is very unlikely to arise. 

P. What makes you think that the necessity for a creation 
of peers to reproduce harmony in the legislature is an einer- 
genoy seldom if ever to be expected ? 

S. Because the peers are sufficiently identified with the 
commnnity, in spite of the varieties of opinions and wishes 
that may occasionally arise, to make one feel sure that they 
desire to see the country well governed ; because their ranks 
are being perpetually strengthened by the accession of dis- 
tinguished commoners who have done good service to the 
public and whose judgment must carry weight everywhere, and 
because it is abiost impossible to conceive how the House of 
Lords could long be, with anything approaching to unanimity, 
of one opinion and the House of Commons of another. 

P. Does it not happen, sometimes, when the House of 
Commons has made known its wishes, even for a long time, 
that there is a considerable minority in that house which dis- 
sents fi-om the majority, and eventually grows into a mcgority, 
and reverses Its decision ? 

B. It does ; and that countenances the opinion that the House 
of Lords can never be so strongly opposed to the wishes of the 
community as that it should be required to desist fi'om maintain- 
ing its own views, and firom giving time and opportunity for 
j*e-consideratipn to the majority of the House of Commons. 
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P. The danger of any serious and lasting disagreement 
between the different branches of the legislature seems to you 
something very remote. You do not even apprehend that the 
resource of a creation of peers, in order to produce harmony, 
is ever likely to be availed of. A House of Lords at variance 
with a House of Commons, expressing its wishes only by a 
small or fluctuating majority, serves as a caution against adop- 
ting and acting upon views not generally concurred in. The 
inconvenience of a House of Lords persisting in opposition to 
the oft-declared and nearly unanimous opinions of the House 
of Commons need not be guarded against, because it is not to 
be feared. Are you quite confident, when the two houses have 
come to an agreement, and the Crown has acquiesced in their 
decisions, that satisfaction will also be given to the people for 
whpse benefit the laws are supposed to be made ? 

B. Understanding that the House of Commons is composed 
of representatives of the people, we do not see how the laws 
can fail to give general satisfaction ; for if they did not in any 
particular, the means of obtaining an alteration are at the 
people's command. They have but to choose representatives 
whose views coincide with their own. 

P, Does not this imply that the power of deciding how the 
country is to be governed, what laws shall be maintained, mo- 
dified, and repealed, what new laws shall be enacted, and what 
taxes shall be collected, is really vested in the people who 
nominate the members of parliament ? 

B, Perhaps it does, not forgetting the power of the House 
of Lords and of the ministers of the Crown to interpose sft 
ficient time previous to actual adoption and application, so 
that bare mtgorities may grow towards unanimity, or die out 
by dint of further discussion, and of a clearer apprehension of 
matters in dispute. 

P. Is it a matter of great concern, think you, virho the 
people are that are appointed to choose representaUveSi or 
members of parliament ? 

^. It must be. For chiefly, if not wholly, in them is the 
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power of giving a tone and character to the government, or 
even in great emergencies, of determining dts actual coarse. 

P. The device of electing members of parliament, or of a 
representative assembly, whatever may be the name given to 
it, to inflaence, if not wholly to direct the government, is one 
of comparatively modem date. It has been generally adopted 
in the more thriving countries of the globe, and seems to be 
gaining ground in estimation, although there is much discus- 
sion going on as to who the electors ought to be, and how their 
powers ought to be exercised. You will be greatly assisted in 
your efforts to arrive at a satisfactory solution of the question, 
** Who ought to choose our members of parliament ? " by first 
making sure of what is, and of what ought to be, the object of 
resorting to a system of representation at all. 

jB. Two purposes appear to us to be served by adopting a 
system of representation. The one is, that it makes known 
to the administrative and executive government the wishes of 
the governed ; and the other, that it accustoms the people to 
take an active interest in the proceedings of government, and 
to watch the effects which they produce. 

P. If these two purposes are so desirable, ought not the 
right of voting for members of parliament to be conferred, as 
nearly as possible, upon every individual in the community ? 

JB. When we answer " yes " to the question, whether this 
right ought not to be conferred, as nearly as possible, upon 
every individual in the community, you will understand that 
we do not think iliat this right ought to be conferred upon 
children, paupers, and criminals, and others, who, from 
their ignorance and bad habits, are likely to make a bad use 
of it. 

P. Would not your grounds for refusing a vote exclude from 
the body of electors the larger part of the people of every 
country with which you are acquainted ? 

B. We fear they would. And the largeness of the exclusion 
from the electoral lists on these grounds should prevent our 
being reconciled to the permanent narrowmg oi \>!Ei*^ Yisaci^^ ^1 

\^ 
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the trBjuiimB, mi BtimuL^te us jto ix^truci; and raise the paople, 
so as to remove all exjouses for tLeir ezclnaion^ 

P. Can you give me any idea of the plaa or system on 
which the electoral hody is formed in this country ? 

B. We have heard it said, that no plan or system 19 to he 
found in it. A freehold of 40^., or a tenantcy of 501, a-year, 
gives to the owner of it a vote for the coumty in which it is 
situated : and in the principal towns and cities^ householders 
who pay an annual rent of 10/. and upwards, and certain 
people called liverymen, also have votes. But the votes are so 
distributed, that less than one-third of the voters r^tom more 
than two-thirds of the members. 

P, Has the system, or want of system, on which our Bjoum 
of Commons is couBtituted existed for a great length of time, ^ 
or, like the constitutions of most other countries, is it a (area- 
tion of late years ? 

B, We don't know that we can do better than adopt iiii 
expression, that the constitutijon under which we are ^^mnA 
has grown and not been made what it is. Till rather m<s« 
than thirty years ago, the only material changes in it for more 
than two hundred years were the additions made to the Houses 
of Parliament by the introduction, first of the electiv/e peen 
and representatives for Scotliuid, and then of those for Irelanii 
on the union of England and Wales with those kingdon^s. 

P, And what was the nature of the change thirty years %gh 
to which you alhide ? 

B, Indefensible and inexplicable as our representative syttea 
is still considered by many people, even after the alteratiopi 
made by what is known as the Eeform Bill of 1832, bcfat 
that time it had ceased to be endurable. The Reform Bill 
dis&^chised many boroughs in which the voters were so few 
as to make it a fetrce to call the members elected by thsB 
representatives of the people, enlarged the boundaries of otlifft J 
BO as to add to the number of electors, deprived some of tb 
amaller boroughs which had r()tumed two members of the ri^ 
^ reiomi^ more than one, increased the wiffiim of regn 
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conferred a right of voting upon the inhabitants of the petro.- 
politan districts ^d large towns which had grown up subse- 
^a^oiJj to the original apportionment of representatives to the 
s^efsl towns and tjiei^ inhabitants. 

P. lYk^ reason^ are given for disjsatis£ELction ^iritb par 
^tor^ sj^m, amended 9S it was by th^ Be&rm Bil} ? 

B. Tlie reasons are niwerous, some applying io the 
priories 99 ^frliieh t)ie system is based; an4 others to the 
dejLails in it. 

P. I can readily understand that exception shonl4 )>6 takm 
to many of ^ts details, but whjat is tbe meaning of ol^^cfjpns 
ip the principle ? 

B, It is comtjei^ded by pm^j tha$ every z^n bfts i^ T^bmi 
riglit io HL vote in t^ choice of represenibaiives who a^ i^ fwk'^ 
l^a which he, in e^ommo^ ynih others, is forcied to pbey^ T^ey 
$jsiij^m»cfif it is trujB, in thi^ pra,etice of i^ijbhholding tbis right 
fisom 911 who ]^ve not reiucbied yecM*s of disci^etipn, or .wbio are 
j^^inl^ n^iik crune ; and .tbere e^ e .some who jBxe wi^i2?^g 9lso to 
dj^ualify women and paupers. We freely ada^it th^ we dQ 
im4 vs/derstand what is jDoueant by a ^' n^tura^ right." They 
who 4iJ[aim this '' n^inu*^ right" for all mankind do not appe&x 
to i^Yi^ Wiph J^sit^on in withdrawiog, suspending, pr qj^r 
fying i^ whie^ they jind it ^;aQding in the way of some prin- 
iBiple, |Kre4Jjleciion, or co&yenience which they are jiess disppae4 
l^iW^endbr. 

Pj, Save we nojt h^d oQcmm to i»lk of ^^ri^t-' mxi 
*f]agj^ " pnrselves ^lore than onoe ? Did you nok ;attach abcdd(0 
meaning to jtfeose ji^ofmSy .about which you felt you eoj^li have ao 
y^si^idiG^o^ ? 

J?^ We haye sppiten of ** rights of property,*' and then we 
nbeant a privilege conferred a^ad guaranteed by the ^ovemmeut, 
a ,<KKn^sp(m4Jng obligatioia being imposed upon others io 
fieiqieot i^ght^ thus conferred. 

P. But may not rights take their origin from some dher 
lOflT^ than Jhat ^ gove^rnmexit ? Ib J^iot the word :^' right" 
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used with a much wider significatioa tina tiiat to wUdi jiM 
limit it? 

i?. It may be. In fiurt it is. We hxwe bend iilkB sir 
that erery man has a natmal right to a share in the kad of 
his birth. The meaning attadied to the wisd ^'xi^ "* here, 
eren with the assistance of the word '^ nataral " prefixed, can 
only be that they who thus nse it think that aU persons oo^ 
to hare some share of the hmd and perhaps a Tole also. 

P. If by '* natoral ri^bts " were dearfy nnderstood ri^ts 
which ought to be conferred, would you then object to the use 
of that term? 

B. We should, because its use seems^to bar, where it ou^^t 
to invite, inquiry and examination. People who talk of a 
natural right to a Yote or to a share of the land, or to means 
of subsistence, or to a fair day's wage for a &ir dky's labour, 
or to any one of a thousand other things, imply, if they do not 
directly aflfirm, that they are stating something which is beyond 
question. Whereas, what they assert under eoTer of that ex- 
pression is generally very questionable, sometimes unattainable; 
and attempts to realize it could only cause great mischief, and 
fill society with confusion and uneasiness. They, on the other 
hand, who mean by ''rights," privileges confeired by the 
gOTeming power, are quite alive to the propriety of submitting 
for examination and re-examination all existing rights, in order 
to learn by the help of the new lights obtained from time to 
time which of them should be sustained as they are, which 
withdrawn or modified, and what new ones should be conferred ; 
it being always borne in mind that every right conferred 
carries with it a corresponding obligation to be enforced. 

P. Admitting the validity of your reasons for preferring to 
think and speak of rights as privileges which ought or ought 
not to be conferred, rather than as attributes inherent, in- 
alienable, or natural, and not open to be discussed, we still 
have to Icam what rights ought to be conferred and what to be 
withheld. 

B. There is only one method by which ^ch questions 
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10S6 can be settled, and that is by trying to ascertain 
rights will be best adapted to promote the general well- 
Is there not a wide distinction to be observed between 
as yon explain them, conferred by the governing power, 
I tights, like the right to a vote, which, although we designate 
by the same name, must be admitted to be somewhat 
at, since it is in virtue of them that the very governing 
• is constituted ? 
"^^^ B, These two classes of rights have been distinguished — 
'^ first as '' legal," the second as '* constitutional." Practi« 
-^^>orily, they rest upon the same basis. For although constitu- 
- "slioiial rights might be supposed to be antecedent to all law, as 
the foundation of the government which confers legal 
Sy it is well known that the constitutional rights enjoyed in 
this country are not held to be unalterable by the government 
far the time being. And it is no abuse of language to say that 
ibie power which, at its pleasure, may confer, withdraw and 
withhold rights, actually confers those which subsist undis- 
torbed. The Reform Bill of 1882 proves that constitutional 
rights were then held to be fit matters to be conferred and 
abrogated by government authority, and later discussions, 
with the disfranchisement of some boroughs and the enfranr 
«hisement of others, show that the same opinions continue to 
be held. 

P. It assists us greatly in forming our judgments upon 
matters so important as all things pertaining to government 
are, to be spared the necessity of inquiring into the origin of 
the first constitutional rights. We might find them to be 
concessions wrung by the people, or by some of the more intel- 
ligent and courageous of them, fi:om despotic power. Even to 
this day — ^witness late events in America, Austria, and Italy — . 
constitutional rights are greatly at variance with public feelings, 
and governments have obstinately refused to make concessions. 
Besistance and a struggle are the only means of bringing 
about conformity between constitutional rights and the wishes 
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rf people so circttmstanced. Happily, in (liis iottnity, ve ar^ 
taised above the necessity or Gveti ite thoaglit of attempting to 
obtain constitutional rights except by appeals to the reasotis of 
those who ditect the government and make tte laws. tVe live 
at an epoch and in a conntry where, as regatds constftnfiorial 
fights, tre need only to inqnire what rights ought to be cotrferred 
fcy g(rVetnment. If these prove to be th^ very constittitional 
righte which we do enjoy, otir satisfaction with what -We poSsesi^ 
will be all the greater. If they show wherein otir rights fall 
ehort of what they ought to be, We shall kncfw wiafct to ask for, 
aftd how to set abodt bringing others to agre'^ in ottr (Joftchi- 
feidns and to ttfiite with us in impressing th6m upon the le^s* 
latuT^. Does it appear to yon that the Cfdnsititntional right of 
toting for a metiiber of parliament k one to irhitjh touch ini^ort* 
anc^ shonld be attached ? 

J9. It cannot be otherwise. For, as we have seeJti, the 
ehafacter of the government must be determined by that eft the 
inenib^n^ of parliament^ and 6ach voter among the constitvents 
pl«;^s his part in deciding wh6 ftte to b^cdttie memberg. 

P. 1 think I gather from yottr anawert that yon would not 
recommend that the right of voting for memberff of parliament 
shotild be conferred indiscriminately upon crVerybody f 

Bi We think that some attempt shonld be made to gite a 
prepottderating inflnence to the vrisest and best conducted 
among the people. At the same time, no efforts ought to h& 
spared In order that as few as possible should be exeluded from 
the improving influences of the habit of Watching and taking a 
part in the proceedings of government. 

P. In (Joniparing the two modes of attempting la distribtitd 
ri^t6 among a people, which appears io you best adapted for 
promoting the general well-being — ^that of assuming that there 
are rights antecedent to all government, whether they be Called 
primeval, inalienable, or natural^ or that of recognizing them 
to be creations of the governing power, itself a counterpart at 
iltd will at the pcpople or of the more energetic portion of ika 
people? 
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B, Th6 laitet, althotigli either itiodc requires the exercise of 
eantiofti and sagacity, whether to discover which of all proposed 
rights are really natural, or which really conducive to well-being. 
Bttt hy the latter mode, no obstacle stands in the way of 
inquiry for determining what rights will most conduce to the 
well-being of society, unless, indeed, it be the ignorance of the 
people^ which, t1 not removed, might turn rights otherwise 
res^osable and desirable into instruments of mischief. In thd 
case of cotistitutional rights, the welfare of society has ia be 
looked for through the character and conduct of the govem- 
niesty which it is the main purpose oLcctttstitutional rights to 
produce in the greatest perfection; keeping in view, at the 
same time, the beneficial influence upon the people of the 
practice of watching and scanning the march of government, 
and of appointing the members who are to control it. 

P. Not losing sight of the importance of using the elective 
franchise fts a means of continuing and perfecting the political 
education of the people, all intelligent men must, I think, be 
of one mind as to the desirableness of trusting the powers of 
govetnment as nearly as possible to the best and wisest in the 
land. Do yott think it would be an easy matter to devise a 
phm by which the best and wisest shall be forthcoming to hold 
the teins of government ? Or can you suggest how people 
should be iJhosen to select them for us ? 

B. We cannot pretend to suggest anything better than our 
system of representation, subject to the amendments that may 
be introduced into it from time to time, and that may appear 
needful to accommodate it to the further progress of society. 

P. They who propose alterations in the way you indicate, 
and the teachers and writers who cultivate in those whom 
they hope to influence the disposition to listen to alterations so 
proved, are often met by the objection that it would be 
imprtident to meddle with a system which has worked so well 
for us hitherto. Do you think such an objection undeserving 
ef attention ? 

Bi Certainly not, So i$x as to make us eautiotift tw^ to 
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abandon that wHch we know to have been working well, till we 
are provided with a substitute warranted to work better. It 
might be shown, however, that a system of representation 
fitted for one state of society, and adhered to in another, for 
which it had ceased to be fitted, would be a sacrifice of the 
spirit to the letter. 

P. Do you mean if the elective firanchise were apportioned 
over a country somewhat in keeping with the wealth and 
population of its several parts, that a persistence in this 
apportionment, after a very great change had been wrought 
in the distribution of wealth and population, would be a sign 
of disregard, rather than of regard, for the intentions and 
purposes of those with whom the elective system originated ? 

B, That is exactly what we do mean. Adherence to prin- 
ciple is best shown by always adopting the best means, 
according to our lights, for accomplishing the purpose in hand. 
In the matter which we are now considering, the purpose is to 
bring together the representatives most competent to make 
good laws, and promote good government. If the arrange- 
ments best adapted for that purpose at one period cease to be 
so at another, mew arrangements must be made. If the 
common road and horse power were adhered to now, under 
the notion that the ways of our &thers ought not to be 
departed from , a great blunder would be committed, since our 
&thers were as desirous of safe and rapid communication as we 
are, only they were unacquainted with the superior means 
for realizing their wishes latent in iron, steam, and electrical 
agency. 

P. Would not appeals to you to respect the ways and 
precedents followed by your fathers induce you to hesitate a 
little before carrying out your own projects ? 

B. Such appeals would be quite unnecessary; nor do we 
suppose that they would be made by people capable of showing 
that we were mistaken ; since any projects worthy of our 
attention would only be to carry out the very intentions of our 
fythera hy me^^s within our r^aoh mU^own to them* In 
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leaUiy, our indisposition, not onr disposition, to ayail oorselves 
of these new means would show that we stood in need of 
appeals to onr filial respect. 

P. Do yon see any objection so fisu* to fall in with the views 
of those who profess the warmest attachment to the ways and 
institations of your fore&thers, as to avow a readiness and 
determination to co-operate in maintaining and preserving insti- 
tations as you received them, till improvements and substitutes 
can be introduced to accomplish more thoroughly what your 
forefathers intended ? 

B, None whatever ; understanding of course that the inten- 
tion of our forefathers was to promote the general well-being, 
even where the means subordinated to that were mistaken or 
unaided by the light acquired since their time. We cannot 
conceiye how any rational person can refase to assist in pre- 
serving the institutions under which he lives till it can be 
shown how they may be improved, since he must be aware of 
the well-being which they secure to him. Neither can we 
conceive how any rational person can decline to examine the 
improvements presented to him, since by so doing he would 
imply that we had attained to the ''perfection of wisdom." 
The navigators and emigrants who first visited the southern 
hemisphere, wisely imitated their forefathers when they pro- 
vided themselves with summer and winter clothing, but they 
would have imitated their forefathers foolishly had they worn 
the former in June, and the latter in December. 

P. To return to our representative system, which, in the 
main, is what it was altered to in the year 1832. Are you 
aware that a short time ago there was a very general dispo- 
sition to make some farther modifications in it ; and that the 
intention so strongly expressed has since been, I will not say 
abandoned, but suspended, with an approach to unanimity quite 
as near as that by which additional reform was dtoanded ? 

B. We are quite aware that there has been, to say the least, 
a great disinclination to press for changes which had been 
demanded with considerable vehemence. The faith of many 
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has been shakeli in ihe beneficial fedidid wiucb tbey bad made 
snre must follow from a large extension of the stiffrage; ani 
they are beginning to suspect that they must look elsevbere 
for the improvement which they think ought to be introduced 
into the gorernment. 

P, A state of suspense sttch as you describe, is favottrable 
for (Considering the principles on which amendments of any 
kind shonld be attempted. There are two principles which I 
think we may build upon without farther examination. Tid 
powers of government ought to be so controlled and dirSct^d 
as to secute their being used to promote, as much as the 
general intelligence will pertnit, the welfare of the people; and 
aE( one means fot this purpose, pains should be taken to make 
sure that the powers of government will be supported by sa 
much of the good-will and acquiescence of the people as to 
secure government action in harniony with what we call public 
opinioli. Do you see any reason to question that some such 
system of representation as that upon which our House of 
Commons is elected, is well adapted tot th^ purpose ? 

B. We do not, although we think the system is susceptible 
of considerable improvement. What puzzles us most is to find 
a justification for the regulation which assigns to a minority of 
those privileged ^to exercise the elective franchise the power of 
electing a large majority of the members of parliament. Is 
there not Something very much like a shuffle in professing to 
adopt a system of representative government, and then to 
allow k small minority of the electors to elect a large majority 
of the representatives ? 

P. Would you not attach some weight to my justification of 
this apparent anomaly, if I could show that the minority exer- 
cising this power was comprised of a preponderating portion of 
the good and wise in the nation ? 

B. Well ;. that would shake us. The thought of your being 
able to do do never occurred to us. Can you really show any- 
iUng of the kind ? 

P. t caiinot, iior, aa fax 1 know, could anybody else. Dtit 
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I wlkh fcftt to be careftil not tor comtcdi yottfselVe^ to any pro- 
posiU tor altering a system under, which we have risen to t^hat 
we tttOj ttfltil satisfied that the change proposed will secnre our 
hold (rix What We hate, as well as help ns to somethirig bettfer. I 
freely tidmil that if ottr present distribution of parlialnmitary 
seats had been systematically planned, instead of haying be- 
6€ftiie what ii is from the unlooked for expansion of wealth and 
fopta&Uoni while the re-distribution of seats has beefn resisted 
from dislike of change, there might be some suspicion of a 
jnggjiej Btti hew it has arisen and continued is easily 
etplfldned. And one impediment in the way of making a 
mow sfttisflujtory distribution is the feai', not unreasonable, of 
adtfpHiig other changes recommended in company with it. 
Indepefidently of what is held to be the unfair distribution of 
seats in parliament, the mode in which a large portion of the 
poptthltion is exelnded from the right of voting is strongly . 
oljeeted to; Yoti can readily understand,^ when the right of 
toting is confined to freeholders arid to tenants who pay con- 
siderable rents in counties, and to honseholders rated at lOZ. 
and ntntards In boronghsr, why most of thog(e who hate no 
totes are shut out f 

B, With the eteeption of a few rich men, who prefer to lite 
as lodgers, it must be because they have little or no property. 

P. Exactly; and hence the qualification of a voter is some- 
times called a property qualification. It is this kind of quali- 
flcAtion which is objected to by many people ; and you may be 
acquainted With some of the substitutes which have b^ieu 
proposed for it ? 

B. There is universal suffrage and manhood Sufii-age, neitter 
of which, however, whell it comes to be closely examined, can 
be adopted in practice without modification. Then there la 
the proposal to eonfer a vote upon every payer of rates and 
direct tales, and lastly, the extension of the franchise by 
siint^ly lewering the property qualification and admitting & 
pooref elftss of voters. 
' P. It is the prospect of adihitting & lotg^ ntstoiW ^l^'^^^^ 
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voters which alarms holders of property, who are themsehes 
accused by some of those who urge their claims for admission 
to the elective franchise of a wish to confine rights and privi- 
leges, and all other good things, to the richer classes. Do 
any of the modes which you have mentioned for extending the 
franchise attract your sympathy ? 

B. They attract our sympathy more than they satisfy our 
judgments. It appears to us that the question of electoral 
or parliamentary reform is looked at from a wrong point of 
view, and through a delusive medium. The purpose of repre- 
sentation being to obtain the government best qualified to do 
all the good for the people which they are capable of receiving, 
the purpose of an elective franchise is to secure the members of 
parliament best qualified to control and direct the government 
that can be obtained out of the whole community. 

P. Do the apprehensions which are so frequently expressed 
of the insecurity to property likely to arise from an admission 
to the electoral franchise of the masses of the poor appear to 
you entirely groundless ? 

B. Greatly exaggerated, but not altogether groundless. The 
form which misdirection of thought, in regard to property, would 
be most likely to assume, is that of imposing taxes in propor- 
tion to the property possessed, rather than to the property 
consumed. 

P. With these fears prevailing, whether exaggerated or not, 
you can scarcely be surprised that well-to-do people should 
resist all changes which included any attempt to widen the 
franchise, and plead earnestly for leaving well alone. 

B, It behoves them, nevertheless, while intent upon pre- 
serving forms as they are, under the plea of *' leaving well 
alone," to beware lest, by a gradual change of circumstancee, 
the forms should become so ill fitted for their purpose, that, to 
retain them as they are, would be "to leave ill alone." 
Admitting that poor electors will, if uninstructed, be exposed 
to the temptation of underrating the importance of respecting 
the rightB of property, it may be contended, in behalf of the 
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tK>or, that rich electors are exposed to the temptation of paying 
less attention than is becoming to the wants of the poor. 

P. Do you think that there is as much reason to apprehend 
inattention to the wants of the poor in a House of Commons 
elected by the wealthier classes of the community as there is 
to apprehend disregard for the rights of the rich in a House of 
Commons elected by constituents the majority of whom are poor ? 

B. We may be mistaken, but we should say greater. Want 
of respect for property is a vice which we have so far outgrown 
that all fears of its infecting anything approaching to a majority 
of the people may be dismissed. It is to be hoped that, as a 
nation, we are outgrowing inattention to the claims of the poor, 
but we certainly have not yet outgrown it. 
- P. A short time ago you favoured the notion that pains 
ought to be taken to make the electoral scheme conduce to 
giving us as legislators the best and lyisest in the land. Are 
you not now leaning to some scheme by which the right of 
returning members to parliament shall be confided to very 
large numbers, if not to the mass, of the people, whereby a 
majority in parliament might be the representatives or delegates 
of the poorer classes ? 

B. We admit the difficulty, and we do not pretend that we 
are able to solve it. We would wait to decide upon those 
subjects till we had gathered more experience. As schoolboys, 
we venture to answer as we do with the thought that we are 
only going through our exercise in search of wisdom under your 
drill. We do not know that the best and wisest representatives 
would be obtained by simply excluding the poorer classes from 
the elective franchise. The rich, as we behold them, have 
their ^prejudices and ignorance, as well as the poor, although 
the form of them is very different from that of the prejudices 
and ignorance of the poor. 

P. Granting that both the rich and the poor, as we behold 
them in these our times, have each their characteristic preju- 
dices, it does not follow that these prejudices are equally fatal 
to good goTexzuuent. 
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B, Alihongk ziot equally fatal, they $r6 both pi the way oi 
it, and pught if possibles to be got rid of* 

P. To judge whether any means are available for gei^ting rid 
of op^ or both, or of making them neutralize ea^h other, ]et 
UB have some general description of the forms which they 
respeptively assume, and of the kind of obstmction to good 
goyernment :irhich m^y be e^pe^ted from th^n. And, first, as 
regards the prejudices and ignpr^ce of the poor ? 

B. Wo should sdy th^t the prominent futures iu Hwe^ were 
want of consideration for the claims of the futurOi a yoMwng 
for present indulgence^ regardless, or, perhaps, unfSonscioiVB, of 
its being ^t the sacrifice of future happiness, and a^ in^tbility to 
make proyision against future calamity a source of j^meak 
enjoyment. The spe^cial work of Legislation is to jeare for the 
future^ As respe^^ts the raising of taxes, th^B tendency of good 
legislatioQ is Qot to relipye the thriftless classos &om all con- 
tribution to the expenses of government ; the leani^ oi the 
poor is to throw the burden of them entirely upp^ the rich, aquHig 
whom will be the thrifty. As respects sufiElering from indi&rent 
wages, the tendency of good legislation is to act 3s if it lirere 
brought on by ignorance and bad habits, to legalize aod ifiboi 
freedom of contract, leaying wages to find their own leyel, and 
to provide other modes of solacing want and destitotiop ; the 
tendency of the poor is to attribute their insuffijgi^nt wag^s to 
the harshness or avarice of masters, whose ic^pital, they say* 
enables ihem to keep their \^orkpeople in sulgec^icA, and, 
occasionally, to ihe introduction of machinery ami otb» 
modes of economizing labour; and they would ii^flnfflif 
legislators to curb the rapacity of capitalists, and uphold tbt 
claims of labour. 

P, And how do the prejudices and ignor/WiCe of th^ ridi 
act upon legislation ? 

B, In m^ng them stop short of the good whiieh the wiser 
members of society consider legislation to be x^pable of achidir' 
ing. The very merits of the intelligence which tjbi^y posafiif 
Are disparaged by their conduct. They trace — j^ ti^-^ 
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suffering from destitution to ignorancje and bad babifef. Tliey 
refuse, and wisely enough, to throw the whole weight of tax^- 
tioji on the provident, and to interfere more with jeontrapts than 
tp investigate their legality, and to insist upon their beizjig per- 
formed when in conformity with law. But with the exception 
of providing some refuge against the extremes of destitution, 
imd of making ch^ritahle cojitributiofts^ they live 9,s if they 
considered poverty to be a **;iatural iAstitijitign." Heaving 
traced poverty to its causes, they leave those causes to work 
out their evil effects unche^cked- Their own pursuiti of dis- 
tinction, indulgejice, and display, with no stint in expenditure 
to obtain them, seems to proceed meanwhile as thpugh the 
wails and gaunt look^ of the sufferers were ^Etr removed frpnx 
their ears and eyes. Such prejudices and ignorance caonot 
HbH to tinge legislation, and to produce apailiy and ^lu^sh- 
ness in devising measures for abating the ignorajoce and impro- 
-yidence in which poverty mostly originates. 

P, Have you any n^otion how the useful iufluence of each 
cl^s niay be brought to bear upou legislation, withpnt intro- 
ducing daugerous misdirection from the prejudi^s of the poor, 
or sluggish endurance of removable evils through torpidity of 
n^oral sense in the rich ? 

B, Our impression is, that a wide exteusion of the su^age^ 
w}dch should bring the representatives of each jclass into dose 
iBontact, might lead to a correction of the misdirected Ldaniugs 
of the poor, and to an awakening of the moral sense of the 

p. Jf your notion of a wide extensiou of the franchise do 
^ot imply universal or manhood suffrage, what mode of limiting 
jyi^ fr^hise is the one that you favour ? 

Sj^ We incline to prefer some such siui^le plan as that of 
adJEuitting to the elective franchise all householders, or all 
pei^soo;^ ?»ted on the parish books. With few exceptions — so 
^w »a not to affect the general character of the elecjtoral 
body — tfce very poprest aloue wouJd be exclu.d64 fi'om the 
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P. This scbem^ for determining who shall and who shall 
not be admitted to the right of voting for members of parlia- 
ment, has recommended itself to many persons because it is 
self-acting, simple, and cheap, and seems to secure a fair 
representation of public opinion. The persons excluded by 
this scheme from the muster-roll of electors, otherwise well 
fitted to take a part in choosing members of parliament, would 
not be numerous enough to make it worth while disturbing its 
simplicity in order to retain them. Practically, it would do 
little more than exclude the most incapable of the poor, and 
others quite incompetent to exercise a beneficial influence 
upon government or anything else. But, disguise it as we 
will, a scheme like this for conferring the right to vote par- 
takes of the character of a property qualification. 

j^. That is undeniable : but it is so comprehensive that 
invidious exclusions can hardly be possible. 

P. Nevertheless, there are persons who take umbrage at 
the mere suggestion of a property qualification. They reject 
the possession of wealth as a test for determining fitness for 
the performance of civic duties. A man, they say, may be 
poor, but he is ** a man for a' that ;'* and the indignity of esti- 
mating him by his money or his wealth ought not to be put 
upon him. Do you not 'think that some deference ought to be 
paid to these pleas in behalf of men who, though poor, cherish 
their character, respectability, and self-respect as much as the 
richest in the land ? 

B, We can hardly think that you attach much weight to 
this objection, although you state it so seriously. Men afflicted 
with blindness or infirmity of sight must be excluded from 
posts which require quickness and sureness of eye, but they 
are ** men for a' that." Men, also, afflicted with social vices 
and infirmities are not to be accepted for posts of trust, because 
when their disqualifications are seen to unfit them, foolish and 
weak friends persist in repeating that they are ''men for a' 
that." Our duty and charitable feelings might urge us to 
care for them in a hospital, an asylum, or a prison, but not 
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to place onrselves nnder their care» or to invite tHem to nnder- 
take one of the most difficult of tasks, the framing of the laws, 
and the giving a tone to the government nnder which we are 
to Iive« 

P. Am I right, then, in assuming that yon do not object to 
accept the possession of property as a test for measuring how 
fiEur men may be trusted to perform civic duties ? 

B, It is one thing to measure the merits of men by their 
money or wealth, exclusively of everything else, and another 
to' recognize that destitution, or a want of wealth nearly 
approaching to it, aflfords a presumption that most men of 
mature years suffering therefrom will be found to be deficient 
in some of those qualities, the possessors of which alone are 
entitled to our confidence and esteem. Whether household 
suffirage be a judicious contrivance for securing the electoral 
body best fitted to choose a house of representatives to animate 
and control a government may be open to discussion. But it 
ought not to be rejected unconsidered, on the ground that it is 
a property qualification, and therefore invidious. 

P. It has been proposed, as you may have heard, by some 
people to make knowledge — ^not property — ^the qualification of 
a voter. They contend that it is more becoming and less 
humiliating to judge of a man by his possessions within rather 
than by his possessions outside himself. The amount of know-) 
ledge required to entitle its possessor to a vote, it is' acknow- 
ledged, must be fixed low in order not to exclude large num- 
bers — little more than the ability to read, write, and cipher. 
Has not this test recommendations which are not to be found 
in the property-test ? Is it not more dignified to measure a 
Snan by his knowledge than by his property — ^to exclude him 
from the exercise of civic rights because he is ignorant, rather 
than because he is poor ? 

B, We doubt whether the proposed knowledge-test will 
stand a rigid examination so well as the property-test, in the 
form of a rating or household qualification. To set up an 
opposition between possessions within and possessions ^iivik^^ 

\^ 
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is to raise a false issue. A man possessed of a little property 
may be ignorant in some respects, and yet haye a knowledge of 
many matters essential to his own and others' well-being; 
while a so-called scholar, although able to read, write, and 
cipheri may bo incapable of either earning or preservings pro- 
perty, Good conduct is to be found disserered from technical 
attainments, desirable as they are in themselyes ; and technical 
ittaioments ure to be found unaccompaiiied by good conduct. 
One o£ the signs of good conduct in adults is the possession 
x)f means for self-support. It is an outward and yisible sign 
of the possession within — a possession which includes much 
inore than mere knowledge. As a man may *^ smile, and 
smile, and be a villain,'* so he may know, and know, and be a 
fool, a pauper, or a criminal. 

P. If you do not carry away from this investigation any 
precise rules to guide you at the time when you may be sum- 
inoned to take part in political duties, you will be prepared to 
admit the many impediments that stand in the way of esta- 
blishing good government, and to put aside as worthless the 
many false issues which, under the plea of principle, are 
meant to bias your judgment. 

B, We cannot but reflect deeply upon the thought suggested 
by you, that the government under which we have attained to 
our actual state of well-being, and which has pennitted the 
great and rapid improvement in well-being observable of late 
years, is at least entitled to the regard which will prevent its 
being meddled with till some clearly ascertained occasion for 
change can be pointed out. The means by which well-being 
had formerly been sought, obtained, and preserved, may bo 
shown, owing to the altered circumstances of society, to be no 
longer the best, or our increased knowledge and experience may 
have brought us acquainted with arrangements, contrivances; 
and methods heretofore unthought of. The habit of looking at 
government as a means of promoting well-being, and at a con- 
stitution, in which is included electoral rights, as a means of 
creating a government the best adapted for the purpose that 
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can be contrived, must be a great safeguard against wandering 
into wild speculations, and against mistaking sounds familiar 
to our ears for the exponents of principles to which our judg- 
ments ought to be surrendered without even a challenge. 

P. The remarkable changes which have been made with 
much difficulty of late years in our laws, the reluctant aban- 
donment of former principles and practices, and the contro- 
versies still raging in regard to the future course to be pursued, 
all countenance the suspicion that our government is scarcely 
competent to do all that is required of it. It would be in 
keeping with the conclusions towards which, if I am not mis- 
taken, you have leaned, to expect that certidn modifications in 
f)ur constitution might impart to the government addition^d 
strength and influence to assist it in raising its legislation to a 
level with the better aspirations and wider requirements of a 
moi^ enlightened and more sensitive public opini<^. But would 
it be prudent in us to expect the improvements needful in oUr 
legislation from the action of government alone, even with a 
i^onstitution strengthened by all thd reforms that we can think 
of? Are not the causes of the misgovemment and mal-admi- 
nistration which still cling to us, to be sought rather in the 
materials with which the government is constructed than in the 
system of construction ? In other words, do you feel confident 
that any skill in constitution-making could construct a govern- 
ment sensibly better than the one we have out of a people still 
BO deplorably deficient in intelligence and good habits ? 

B. You draw us back to this at every turn. We readily 
repeat our admission that little good is to be expected from 
any reform which is not accompanied by the growth of in- 
ielHgence and good habits. For these are the elements of 
which good government must be constituted ; and these again 
will not abound without education well adapted to its purpose 
universally imparted. A constitution capable of setting good 
government in motion cannot be framed out of bad materials. 
Let good materials exist, and we might almost say th&t the^ 
will combine of themselves into th^ best form, oi ticnttJofeoJ^^rcu 
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ON SELF-mSCIPIINE. 



P. In looking back upon and thinking over the varions 
subjects which we have examined and discussed together, do 
you think your attention has been called to many things which 
it would be wise to leave unconsidered in forming plans for a 
future course of life ? 

B. We are not aware of anything. Our fear rather is that 
there are many more things yet unknown to us of which we 
cannot safely remain in ignorance. 

P. That fear may be laid aside, if you do but feel confident 
in your own readiness to make the exertions necessary for 
mastering the farther knowledge required for the satisfactory 
performance of the duties that await you. We have more 
than once admitted that the acquirements and experience 
possible at your age must necessarily be small compared with 
the acquirements and experience desirable for your guidance in 
life. How, then, I must ask, do you feel as regards confidence 
in your own readiness for future exertion ? 

B. We dare not say that we feel confident, but we will say 
that we are hopeful, not only of being ready to make all 
desirable exertion for acquiring the knowledge and skill that 
will be needful for a thorough performance of all our duties, 
but of continuing anxious to use whatever knowledge and skill 
we may be masters of in a way to satisfy our own conscientious 
convictions. 

P. And which do you consider the more important of your 
two possessions — ^the knowledge which you have got, or your 
aptitude for acquiring the knowledge which ^ou want ? 
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J5. The latter certainly, since the principal worth of the little 
knowledge which we have thus fer acquired is that it willhelp 
us to acquire the additional knowledge without which we should 
scarcely he ahle to turn what we have to any useful account. 

P. And which of two others of your possessions do you 
cherish the more warmly — ^the capacity for self-guidance of 
which you are conscious, or the resolute spirit which is to 
move you, not only to learn what you ought to do in all the 
ordinary occurrences and extraordinary emergencies of life, 
but to do what you have learned, and still have to learn, that 
you ought to do ? 

B. Again', we answer the latter, since our capacity for self- 
guidance, sheltered as we have been by our parents, can be of 
little use except as the foundation upon which is to be built the 
higher capacity necessary to guide ns safely through the strug- 
gles and temptations, and the disappointments and successes 
of life. 

P. In the wish to acquire that higher capacity of which you 
speak, what would you fix upon as the leading thought which 
aU people, the young in particular, ought to carry within them- 
selves on all occasions ? 

B. A consciousness of their desire to do what they know to 
be right. 

P. Are there people who are not possessed of this con- 
sciousness 7 

B, We fear, very many. Even in our small experience, we 
have come across people, of whom it would be no misrepresen- 
tation to say that they would scarcely understand us if we 
were to talk to them about right and wrong. 

P. Do all people who possess this consciousness act in 
obedience to its dictates ? 

B. Notoriously, they do not ; for otherwise we should not 
hear of such expressions as *' reproaches, qualms, pricks and 
stings of conscience.*' 

P. Is it desirable that people should feel stings of conscience 
when they have acted baiy ? 
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. B» Of that there can be no doubt. Our hope? that bad 
eondact will not be repeated, that amendment is probable, that 
an accidental yielding to temptation will not 1^ on to con- 
firmed cpminalitj, are based upon repentance, which is but 
another name for reproaches of conscience. 

P. Does not conscience afford some security against th^ 
commission of a first fault, and against a relapse into evil 
courses after repentance, as well as against persistence in th^n 7 

B, It cannot do one without the other. Conspience not 
only reproaches for wrongs committed, but warns agsonst 
wrongs contemplated. Leaving aside those who haTQ never 
been awakened to a consciousness of the distinctions between 
right and wrong, and wbose conduct is determined by little 
else than animal impulse, we find^ among people, some w)u> 
se^m to prefer right to wrong on all occasions, and otberq. 
who pocasionallj waver between them. With the first, con- 
science may be said to act habitually and insensibly. With 
the second) when wrong is contemplated, it may fprtify and 
save from falling by its warnings, or reclaim the fj^n by its 
reproeiches. 

P. Do we not find that reproaches or stings of conscience, 
follow sometimes npon acts which are not really bad, althpugh 
erroneously thought to be so ? 

. f . Conscientious people are liable to err. Their consciences 
may omit to reproach them in strict accordance with the de- 
merits of their conduct, and also reproach them for good eon- 
dnct, reprehensible only because they believe it not to be good.; 

P. Can stings of conscience be ever entirely unmerited ? 

B. We incline to say no. Conscience may be inactive or- 
torpid, but its stings can only be felt when people have done 
what they know or suspect to be wrong, or have left nndon^ 
what they know or suspect they ought to have done. 

P. When people, concerning whose conscientiousness there 
is no room for doubt, act, or endeavour to act, in opposition to 
the laws of the country in which they live, ought their con- 
sciences to be respected ? 
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B, Their sincerity ought to be respected, bnt their conduct 
oeghi not to be approved, and must not be yielded to. We 
might, peihapsi saty that their consciences may be respected, 
pronded their acts be not permitted. 

P. When people act, or show a disposition to act, or set 
ftoDDiselTea decidedly in opposition to the feelings and wishes of 
ottiers in matters of which the law takes no cognizance, how 
lie they generally received in society ? 

B, From sensible people they meet with the forbearance 
aad oonsideration which are due to all who make it a duty 
to satisfy their own conscientious convictions. But should 
ifaeir conduct be unmannerly, repulsive and intolerable, inter- 
eoorse with them will be avoided as with anything else that is 
(tfbnsiye. By inconsiderate and silly people who differ from 
fhem without knowing why, they will be branded with some 
meh epithet as eccentric, or bigot, or fanatic. 

P« Ate not bigotry and fstnaticism names of very odious 
inalities ? and are not the persons aMcted with those qualities 
duitarbers of the peaoe — ^the veriest firebrands of society ? 

B, We have often heard the same individuals who are 
ieooimced hy one set of people as bigots and fanatics, lauded 
to th^ skies hj another as saints, or missionaries, or 
apostles. 

P. Ave there not people to whom the epithets bigots and 
fimaties are strictly applicable ? Is it impossible to draw a 
distinotion between a bigot and a saint ? 

B» It is not for us to say yea or nay to these questions. 
We cannot deny that earnestness and conscientiousness are 
qualities highly to be prized. If, then, we see an earnest and 
conscientious man pursuing a mistaken line of conduct, ought 
we not so to express ourselves as to indicate that in our opinion 
he is mistake, and to avoid epithets which imply that we dis- 
approve his earnestness and conscientiousness as well as his 
ignorance or infatuation ? 

P. Can we deny that mimy of the more notorious pehions to 
whom the epith^ << bigots" and << fimaties ** haye been applied 
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have done enormons xoischief, occasioned most grievons sofiter- 
ing in the world ? 

B. We cannot. Neither can we deny that similar zeal, 
determination, and powers of endurance, well directed, have 
conferred upon the world some of its greatest blessings. 

P. As you admit the evil deeds that have been perpetrated 
by so-called bigots, I suppose yon will also admit that it is 
desirable to put a stop to them, if possible. 

B. And we only know one means of doing it effectnally, and 
that is by depriving them, not of their conscientiousness, but 
of their ignorance. We admit, of course, the necessity of 
restraining them when they would defy the law. But to blame 
the good and the bad in a man's character by one undiscrimi- 
nating epithet, does not help to amend that which is bad, nor 
to strengthen what is good. 

P. Is not the rectification of this disposition to go wrong a 
thing more to be desired than expected ? Are not the hopes 
of an improved state of society which are based upon success 
in attempts at rectification very likely to end in disappoint- 
ment? 

J|\B. We should say that they are, unless attempts to correct 
ignorance and infatuation be made a part only of more com- 
prehensive attempts to amend disposition and conduct. 

P. We have examined together much of the conduct that it 
is open to men to practise, and have settled to our satisfisMstion 
much of what it would be wise in them to prefer. We have 
also hit upon the line of inquiry which is likely to help us to 
the further information requisite for our safe guidance. Do 
you also feel satisfied that you know as well how the dispo- 
sition to do what is right may be acquired, as how that which 
is right may be learned ? 

B. None but vain boasters would lay claim to that know- 
ledge. Seeing the quantity of wrong-doing in the world, it 
would deprive us of much of the consolation which we may 
derive from attributing it to our ignorance, if the knowledge 
how io prevent it were in oar possession unused. 
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P. We have dwelt sufficiently upon the wrong-doing which 
originates in ignorance — ^the unintentional wrong-doing. That, 
80 flEur as it is preventible, can only be prevented by removing 
ignorance. Let us now fix our attention upon the disposition 
which urges us either to do or not to do the things which we 
know to be right, among which may be included the making 
the exertion necessary to remove our ignorance or correct our 
errors. I remember asking, when I first came among you, 
how it was that you were so much better disposed than many 
other boys notoriously are, both to do what you know to be 
right and to learn those things of which you still need to be 
informed for the purpose of doing right. And do you remember 
your answer ? 

B. We could only answer that we owed all that was good in 
our dispositions to the care which had been taken of us by our 
parenis, not forgetting to drop a word of pity and regret for 
the sad destiny of those children who have not had the same 
advantages of parental care. 

P. Start as we may, with or without the help and protection 
of good parents, a time must come for us all, when we shall be 
thrown upon ourselves and be called in our turn to undertake 
the care of the infants, the infirm and the incapable among us. 
The disposition to perform these duties towards ourselves and 
others does not, we have agreed, come of itself. Where, as 
with most of you, it does exist, will it abide with you for 
certain through life, or on what conditions ? Where, as with 
neglected children^ it does not exist, can it be brought to 
them ? and how ? 

B. We will try and answer the easier question first. The 
good dispositions will not abide for certain. They require to 
be cultivated and maintained. 

P. And on whom must this work devolve ? 

B, Each individual in society must undertake it for himself* 
There is no resource elsewhere. 

P. What influence ought this conviction of yours that each 
individual is dependent upon himself for the maixit^uids^s.<^ «s^^ 
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strengthening of bis disposition to Aet rightly, to exercise over 
him? 

B, To make him watohfid ever to a^t in obedience to the 
4ictate0 of his own conscience, and, as a means of insuring 
success, to avoid placing himself in situations where he might 
be tempted beyond the strength that he could fairly make 
sure of, 

P. Is not st^ething more required of him 9 Have we not 
agreed that people may act b^j, and yet be doing what they 
beUeve to be right ? 

JB, We understood that we were to confine ourselves, for 
^e present, to the consideration of those bad acts alone which 
were committed in opposition to the dictates of conscience. 

P, And yon tmderetood rightly; But I think you will have 
Qo difficulty in perceiving that people, and the young in par- 
ticular, may act nnconscientiously in not exerting themselves 
tp obtain, the knowledge necessary for good self-guidance. 
For example, taking boys like yourselves, blessed with the 
intelligence to perceive that, in order to act rightly, they must 
know how to distinguish right from wrong, could it be said 
lihat they wdre acting conscientiously if they did not exert 
themselves to obtain the knowledge by which they might be 
able to draw that distinction ? 
: jB. It could not. 

P. Then we must not countenance so fatal an error in the 
young as that of flattering themselves that they are eonscien* 
tious when they are omitting to make any exertion demanded 
of them as a means of acquiring the knowledge which their 
instructors are anxious to help them to. It may be the lot of 
some of you to be thrown among workmen who are meditating 
a strike against their masters because they decline to raise 
their wages, or to diminish the number of hours of daily work 
without diminishing the day's wages, or among workmen who 
are disposed to resist the use by their masters of improved 
machinery. How are you to decide whether you ought to 
amte wiib them or not, or how you may best bring your. 
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mflnaniie to bear in gniding jonrselres and tiiem aiighty Triihoai 
knowledge ? and what is to be thought of yoa» if you will not: 
gtriye to gain the knowledge ? 

B^ We shonld deserve to be condemned as nneonseientions. 
boys. 

P. "While careful to remember that the desire to obtain: 
instmotion is essential to conscientiousness in boys as intel^ 
ligent as yon h^pily are, will it be safe to giye a literal inter-, 
pietillioii to the words which assert that conscience is the inward 
monitor to eertify to ns when we have done wrong or are pre- 
parmg to do ifTong — to reproach ns in the first case, or ta 
ftraaten ns in the second ? 

B, Important as it is to iittend to the admonitions of eon«> 
science, the utmost that conscience can do is to admonish- 
ns irben we are acting in obedience or in opposition to its 
dictates, 

P. Po you conceive that any material difference is likely to 
b^ I94de in yonr conduct through your knowing that the power 
of conscience is thus limited ? 

B. This di&ra&ce — that it will quicken our endeavours to 
gl^ ^t knowledge which, in combination with consoiencd,^ 
will assist ns to do not only what we believe to be right, but: 
wbat the most enlightened members of society also believe to 
be right, 

P. Ab there is no disagreement between us in regard to the 
9mae of duty which ought to be cultivated by each individual 
te ftttend to the dictates of his own conscience, and as we must 
ijso ftgree that nothing ought to be done to impair this sense 
of duty or to blunt the edge of conscience, I must tell you that, 
^te are people who contend that the mere intimation that 
eoiiaeienee may be an unsafe guide, may lead us astray, is 
calculated to diminish its influence, and to sap the very foun- 
dations of niorality, 

B. To bold that doctrine is to a£&rm, either that 0ome of 
ttie best men of former days were unconscientious, or that wci) 
Who ^^ AQtilig difimetrically in opposition to them, are acting 
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badly. On what gronnds the teaching that enlightenment and 
sensitiyeness of conscience mnst go hand in hand to secnre 
morality and progressiYe improvement can be objected to, is 
incomprehensible to ns, it being admitted that neither onght 
to be uncared for. If it be trae that conscience will lead 
astray, or gnide aright, according as it is unaccompanied or 
accompanied by enlightenment, sorely the knowledge of this 
truth will rather increase than dimiTiiflh the influence of con- 
science ; because it will inspire all conscientious men with the 
desire to obtain that enlightenment which will secure their 
acting conscientiously and wisely at the same time. 

P. How would you state the duty which each individual 
owes to himself as the guardian and instructor of his own 
conscience ? 

B, We don't know how we can do better than say that it is 
incumbent upon each individual to keep guard upon himself, 
lest he be led to disregard the dictates of his conscience, and 
to be active in seeking that enlightenment which will, in con- 
junction with his conscience, guide his conduct aright. 

P. As you have told me ail that can be expected from you 
at your age, about the self-discipline on which you will have to 
rely for the maintenance and further development in yourselves 
of the sense of duty, and also of the inclination to seek your 
own happiness, by contributing, when possible, to the happiness 
of others, and, at all events, without damaging it, will you now 
try your hand at solving what you very properly call the more 
difficult question. How are young people who do not enter 
upon the work of life with feelings and sense of duty similar 
to your own to be inspired with them ? 

B, They must have the benefit of the right kind of teaching 
and training. We know of no other means of impartmg intel- 
ligence and inspiring good sentiments. 

P. And who is to confer this benefit upon them ? 

B, We suppose we are precluded from saying their parents, 
or even society, because their having been debarred from 
education ao &r implies that .neither parents nor society are 
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to be counted upon for the performance of thia duty by 
ihem. 

P, And what ought society to expect from those who have 
been debarred from education ? 

B. It ought to expect pollution. If, as we said before, the 
knowledge what to do, and the desire to do it, will not come of 
themselves, neglect of education must expose society to aonoy^ 
ance from those who suffer from it. 

P. Do you mean that society is exposed to annoyance from 
all whose education is neglected ? 

B. The term education is used far too loosely for us to 
mean or say that, without some qualification or explanation. 
Neither would what goes by the name of education justify our 
saying that all who receive it will abstain from inflicting evil 
upon society. We can only speak of the majority of the 
uneducated as we see them, in comparison with the majority 
of the educated, and pronounce that among them will be found 
most of the idle, ignorant, drunken, thriftless, and disorderly, 
and hence of those who live and prey upon the produce of 
other people's labour, besides wounding their feelings and 
disturbing their happiness in other ways. 

P. And is there no escape from the perpetuation of such 
deplorable consequences of neglect of education ? 

B. The only means of escape that we can suggest, is to 
awaken parents to a sense of the duty which they owe to their 
children ; or, if that cannot be achieved, the duty of parents 
must be [assumed by society in behalf of the neglected 
children, 

P. Is it likely that bad parents, who must have been 
neglected as children themselves, can ever be awakened to a 
sense of duty, or be made capable of perfonning their duty if 
awakened ? 

B. We fear not, in most cases. Accordingly, it will only 
remain for society to take their duties upon itself. 

P. When we fell back upon society for the performance of 
duties which ought to be discharged by each member in V'' 
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Indmdual capacity, do vre expect that each member will be 
brought to contribute to the collective undertaking ? 
' B, No. lie ill-conducted, too frequently, neither will, nor 
can, contribute ; and the worst conducted are the cause of 
most of the annoyance and suffering with which society is 
afflicted, and against which it has to protect itself. 

P» Are we not, then, forced into the conclusion — as we 
were when seeking for the supporters of govertiment — ^that by 
the society tipon which we haye to rely for the education of 
neglected children, we can only mean its well-condilcted 
inembers, and particularly the best and most intelligent among 
ihem? 

B4 We certainly are. 

P« And with rare exceptions, are not the best and most 
intelligent people those who were best cared for as children 
by their parents ? 

B. To doubt this would be to give up all the conclusions to 
which our investigations have led us ; whereas the more wc 
reflect, the stronger is our reliance upon them. 

P. Id not your cotifidence a little shaken, your composure 
a little disturbed by the spectacle which meets yotir eyes every 
day, of numbers— not here and there an individual — ^but masses 
of children shut out from education, in spite of the many good 
and intelligent men who, one might tlJnk, could and would 
put a stop to this sad state of things, if so disposed ? 

JB. Not at all. We are rather surprised to hear you talk 
of good and intelligent men who, by your suj^sition, may not 
be disposed to make the exertion necessary for presenring 
children from vice and misery^ 

P. I rejoice to see you so sensitive to detect any desecration 
of the terms "good*' and "intelligent.*' I was using those 
terms to designate the comparatively good and intelligent in 
society, not those only who are possessed of the higher order 
of goodness and intelligence which you are contemplating. 
Adopting your unendment, I am still anxious to learn how 
yoa think it otui ever be brought About that all men considered 
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good and intelligent shall be incapable of enduring the child* 
iiegleet which now disgraces society f 

B, When once the controllers of edncatioti adopt the idea 
that child-neglect, whether the neglect be chargeable against 
indiTidual parents or against society, is incompatible with 
goodness and intelligence, this extension and improTement of 
the notions now preyalent concerning good and bad, right and 
wrong, may, we conceiye, be as readily incorporated among 
moral conyiotions as others which the adyanoing ciyilizatlon of 
society has shown to be desirable. 

P. Can you adduce any arguments by which persons who 
do not share your conyictions at present might be brought 
to expect that education can be so conducted as to train up 
men, not only good and intelligent, according to present 
notions, and striying after goodness and intelligence, as now 
interpreted, but holding that no man is to be accepted as 
good and intelligent who does not, in all his thoughts and acts, 
contend against child-neglect ? 

B. We cannot be expected to produce arguments which 
will satisfy anybody who does not share our conviction, that 
children deprived of education will mostly grow up to bo 
miserable men, objects of pity to those who are well off, and 
disturbers of the peace and happiness of society. Sharing in 
this eonyiction, we don't know why there need be any difficulty 
in their sharing our hopefulness that future educators may 
Bo do their work as to lead successiye generations striving 
for intelligence and goodness to look upon care for childhood 
as an essential element in goodness, the neglect of childhood 
an nnmistakeable evidence of iniquity. 

P. Our discussion has brought us to this point. Men reputed 
to be good and intelligent justify by their conduct, if not by 
their words, the toleration of a large extent of child-neglect, 
b the society of which they are influential members. You 
think that by a better directed education sneha change may bo 
Yrronght in future generations as that no good man's eonseienee 
wmtni&r Wm to be at ease unless he cao feeltiiat be bai dona 
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and is doing his ntmost to pnt a stop to a state of things 
franght ^th such dreadful consequences. Can yon point to 
any similar revolntion of moral sentiments that has eyer 
occurred? Your ahility to do that would go fiEur to remove the 
incredulity of some who look upon any material diminution of 
human ignorance, superstition, and misery, rather as a vision 
of wild romance than as a prevision of soher judgment. 

B. We must not expect that wonders achievahle will be 
placed on a par with wonders actually achieved, although the 
gifted men who pleaded and toiled for the latter were met with 
the same vehement opposition, the same scornful inattention, 
the same supercilious indifference, which now try the patience 
and determination of those who would banish child-neglect 
from our land. History teems with examples of moral revo- 
lutions quite as great as that which you are aiding to accom- 
plish, from the discontinuance of human sacrifices to propitiate 
the gods down to the emancipation of the slaves, without 
whom, it was said, our colonies could not be cultivated, and to 
the removal of the commercial restrictions upon which our 
national greatness was thought to be based. 

P. After such reversals of moral judgments, and such 
changes of conduct, followed as they have been by the most 
beneficial effects, he must be an empty thoughtless creature 
who would try to thwart attempts to remove one of the foulest 
blots still disfiguring society, by insisting that an evil to which 
he has become callous must be irremediable. Turning a 
deaf ear to such babblers, the obstacles in the way of the 
moral revolution which we are contemplating are formidable 
enough to demand all our efforts. How do you think exhorta- 
tions to put a stop to child-neglect would be listened to by 
that numerous class of decorously conducted and sumptuously 
faring people, who seem to be contentedly basking in a sun- 
shine from which crowds of their fellow-creatures are excluded? 

B, Not in a very kindly spirit, we fear. 

P. If you could succeed in disturbing their peaceful enjoy- 
ment by raising scruples of conscience within themi might you 
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not embitter their happiness, and yet flail to soften the lot of 
others ? and would not that be a diminution of the general 
happiness ? 

B. As a mere arithmetical problem, it cannot be denied that 
if yon subtract happiness from one portion of society without 
adding any to another, the sum total for all must be diminished. 
What we have to decide is, first, whether child-neglect ought 
to be put an end to, as well as other kinds of neglect which 
generate pestilences less fatal, and second, whether conscience, 
ought not to make everybody uneasy who is guilty of it in him- 
self or who connives at it in others. Our decision is that 
child-neglect ought to be put an end to, and that no man who 
omits to exert himself to bring it to an end ought to be con- 
sidered a good man, or to enjoy the blessing of an easy con- 
science. To infuse disquiet into a man's conscience, except to 
make him the better for it afterwards, would be cruelty. But 
he who attempts to awaken others to iniquities which they 
have been blindly committing may safely discard such fear from 
his mind. His difficulty will be to give the better direction to 
conscience. Its stings and accusations need be but temporary, 
and the new torments will be the forerunners of a livelier sense 
of happiness consequent upon the increased good resulting 
from the more intelligent and effective discharge of duty. The 
principal gain to humanity will be from the improved direction 
of conscience in the young from the beginning, so that the 
good conduct looked for from them need not to be preceded by 
self-accusation and repentance. 

P. I accept as a conclusion previously arrived at by you 
that we hardly dare, with all our attempts at improved and 
xmiversal education, look forward to the time when the race of 
criminal and criminally disposed men will become extinct. 
Even if, in the far distant fdture, that happiness be in store 
for mankind, some measures must be taken to protect society 
from the misery which their unchecked licence would occasion. 

B, It is the duty of government to look to that. 

P. Truly. But what have we akeady said of this ^c^^^sni- 
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ment ? Is the eflfective power fai it drawn from tho wliole, or 
only from a portion of society ? 

B. Only from a part, and that the best and most enlightened 
part. The worser and leds enlightened members of a com- 
mnniiy are in fact the very causes which make goYemmeni 
necessaiy at all. 

P. Are the best and most enlightened among a people 
always competent to control, to direct, and to stimulate the 
action of the goyemment so as to make it promote the genen^ 
well-being as much as possible? 

B. Judging by the past, we should say not so competent as 
experience has shown they might hare been, but more compe- 
tent than any others who could be found at the time to under- 
take it. 

P. How may it be hoped to make the best and most en- 
lightened among a people competent to discharge the duties of 
government ? 

B, By good teaching and training, not only to cultivate in 
them the ordinary good qualities, but such desire and aptitude 
to be usefcd to society, as will lead to their being selected by 
their countrymen, and to do credit to their choice. 

P. It may so happen that some of you will in a few years 
have a voice in the government, or be actually called upon to 
perform some of the duties of legislators and administrators. 
Are you conscious of having formed any definite opinions con- 
cerning the method of dealing with the criminal and criminally 
disposed members of society? 

B, You will hardly expect us to say more than that such 
opinions d.s we have formed are of the vaguest and most 
general. We shall have them, it is to be hoped, better defined 
with time and attention. Prevention, punishment, and reforma- 
tion, ought to be the means principally relied upon by govem- 
ikient for protecting society against criminals and the criminally 
disposed. 

P. I am ready to take for granted that you desire to become 
competeni, iS called upon, to perfonn government dtttiie^f and 
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yon would acknowledge that it ought to be a matter 
i wnscience with yon to Btriye to acquire the qualifications 
iUdi will lead to yonr becoming competent ? 

B. As we cannot deny that government duties ought to bo 
conscientioiLsly performed, and that to perform them properly 
■eamnst be instructed as well as conscientious, 8o neither 
am we deny that boys who are not sensible of striving to 
fnfify themselves well to perform whatever government duties 
■if await them do not deserve to be considered conscientious. 

P. Yon mentioned prevention, punishment, and reformation, 
ii three otjects to be aimed at in regard to criminals and the 
timinally disposed. The first and last, difficult of attainment 
H they have hitherto proved, particukrly the latter, do not 
pro room for any discussion that would, just now at all events, 
k suitable for ns. Details of which you must be uninformed, 
Mt principles, would have to be dealt with. I will not venture 
^Qu any qnestions concerning the efiects that are to be expected 
torn, pnnishment till I can make sure that I understand pro- 
Qiely wliat yon mean by the term. 

B, We understand by punishment, pain and privation, whe- 
ther in the shape of confinement, compulsory labour, or fines 
md penalties, inflicted upon criminals, with a view to deter 
others criminally disposed from committing crime. 

P. I observe yon do not include flogging or the infliction of 
iny kind of torture among your punishments. 

JB. We could hardly do that, having felt and witnessed the 
iiscipline of our own school, where flogging and beating aro 
unknown. We thought that torture had been discontinued in 
erery civilized country. 

P. Is not flogging torture ? As practised in our army and 
navy, and at the cart-tail not many years ago, it was a very 
cruel torture — ^so cruel, that the number of lashes ordered 
could seldom be inflicted without danger to life. The number 
of kshes according to sentence was reduced, in reality, with a 
view to save life, not to spare torture, by the interposition not 
of the judge or the chaplain, but of the surgeon. 

20—2 
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B. We are quite prepared to surrender flogging or corporal 
ptmislunent of any kind. For purposes of reformation we look 
upon them as worse than useless, as likely to harden rather 
than to correct — ^to £righten and embitter rather than to encou- 
rage and conciliate. 

P. Would punishment, according to your notion of what it 
ought to be, admit of prison-treatment, which, as regards diet, 
ventilation, warmth, clothing and solitary confinement, might 
be calculated to undermine health, or to generate disease, 
mental or physical ? 

B. If you mean by "calculated," specially intended, or 
clearly seen by instructed men to be very likely to produce 
those effects, we unhesitatingly answer no. We can well 
understand that any prison discipline, even with the most 
humane attention to the condition of the criminals, might be 
damaging to the health of many, but we do not know how that 
can be ayoided, if criminals are to be prevented from preying 
upon society, and to be confined for that purpose. 

P. If you exclude from your notion of punishment any 
attempt either to torture criminals, or to damage their health, 
what limit would you fix to the dietary and scale of comforts 
for criminals under confinement ? I presume you would not 
allow fall scope to indulgence, even in luxuries that would be 
considered innocent outside the prison walls. 

B. In the absence of any other reasons for restricting the 
prison fare of criminals, there is this one which cannot be 
overlooked — ^the larger number of criminals have no means 
of self-support. They are lodged, fed and clothed out of the 
earnings of others, and it is obvious that they ought not to be 
allowed to consume more of these than will just suffice to pre- 
serve existence and tolerable health. 

P. Is it not desirable to make criminals contribute by their 
labour, and in that small number of cases where they have 
property of their own, out of their property, towards their own 
maintenance 7 

B. Where criminals have projperty, society ought not, so 
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JEur as we can judge, to be bnrthened with their maintenance. 
Indeed, we think their property, or as much of it as is required 
for the purpose, should be taken besides to pay the expenses of 
their conviction, and to repair the damage inflicted by their 
crimes, and to make compensation, whether to individuals or to 
society. Where criminals have no property, the skill of those 
in whose charge they are should be shown in inducing rather 
than in forcing them to work. And one would think the diffi- 
culty could not be very great with the larger number of crimi- 
nals restricted to the barest prison fare unless they would earn 
some extras by their own labour. 

P, Would not the criminals who had been the most neglected 
and miserable previous to their imprisonment, those unskilled 
in any crafb, and unaccustomed to steady labour, be hardly 
dealt by, compared with the less incapable criminals ? 

B, Perhaps, they would in some respects. In others they 
would be better off. The prison-fare would not appear so hard 
to them compared with what they had been [accustomed to ; 
and if their reformation were attempted as it ought to be, they 
might be taught some handicraft, and be gently brought to get 
over their distaste for continuous labour. On being returned 
to society, if they had suffered more at first, they would have 
benefited more by their imprisonment than their less incapable 
fellow-prisoners. 

P, I will now try to sum up all that you would aim at — 
I mean judicially, not educationally — ^in order to prevent crime, 
and punish criminals. You must correct me, if I do not state 
your views correctly. You would have an adequate police 
force to deter the criminally disposed, and to arrest suspected 
criminals. You would have prisoners tried, and then, if not 
found guilty, discharged, and if convicted, imprisoned and 
treated much in the way that we have gone over together, 
omitting no efforts at reformation, so that they might be 
restored to liberty without detriment to society. 

B. We see nothing to object or to add to in your state- 
rnept. 
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>• 
P. Let me ask, then, what you would dp besides all tbat I 

have stated with fi view to punishment ? 

B, You have pu;zzled us. We (ion*t precisely know w}iat 
ibIsq to suggest. But something more ought to be done to 
deter pthers ffom committing crime, 

P. And if WQ should come to the eoQclusion that nothing 
mor0 can b^ done judicially, ought that to make us despair of 
oyer diminishing the nuQiber of priminals ? 

B, It ought rather to piake us se^k piJier mec^s for 
diminishing them, to make m strive to diminish the number 
of criminally disposed by an 0duc£^tion better adapted to 
itd p^urpo3e, and brought to baar upon every member of 

P, We must not, however, part with these two important 
matters ,of prevention and reformation, without examining 
whether any, and what deterring influences may be exercised 
through them over the criminally disposed who have not yet 
Men into crime. Take the vagrant and disorderly portion of 
the criminally disposed ; how do you think they will regard their 
liability to be shut up in prison, restricted to prison far^, and 
obliged to depend upon their own application to work and 
cheerM submission to discipline for every indulgence ppnoeded 
tothiMn? 

JB, We readily admit that they would not look forward witt 
much gatis&ction to confinement, and the accompanying pri3oii 
discipline. 

P. Very large numbers of criminals are more (^ leiP 
addicted to drunkenness and debauchery. What privatio^B 
will they necessarily have to endure while undergoing the difl- 
leipline indispensable for their reformation ? 

J5. They will, of course, be debarred from spirits or {tf- 
mfinted liquor, except where prescribed by the doctor ; 9d 
forced sobriety is perhaps of all penalties the severest in tbe 
opinion of drunkards that could be inflicted upon them. 

P* Do you think, if I were to go over the whole. catalogue 
of crimes, that the knowledge of the kind of discipline ft^ 



pared as the means of reformation could fail to be looked for- 
ward to with a shudder by men criminally disposed ? 

B, If this kind of discipline were not looked forward to 
with dread, neither would punishment of any kind likely to bp 
inflicted in our times. Detention, reformatory disciplitie, 
compensation to society and to the individual injured, where 
possible, or as far as possible, would not afford a very alluring 
prospect to the vagrant, the idle, the drunken, the dishonest, 
the violent or the revengefiil. 

P. Have you formed any opinion as to the length of time 
during which imprisonment ought to last ? 

B. Supposing all thoughts to be relinquished of inflicting 
pain under the name of punishment, in addition to imprison- 
ment and reformatory discipline, it appears to us that 
imprisonment must last till there is good reason to expect th||,t 
reformatory discipline has completed its work, 

P. Would not that imply imprisonment during life for many 
criminals, and imprisonment greatly protracted beyond whfl.t i& 
now customary for almost all ? 

B. It would : for criminals would not be restored to liberty 
till it could be felt that society incurred no great risk of suffer- 
ing from a renewed gratiflcation of their criminal propensitieif. 

P. Is there not reason to fear that the number of criminal^ 
in confinement would be greatly increased, and that, as a con- 
sequence, the number and size of our prisons, and th^ ex- 
pense of maintaining the criminals, would be greatly increased 
also? 

B, The size and number of our prisons might, perhaps, 
have to be increased in the flrst instance, although the repeated 
re-committals and re-convictions which occur under our present 
system of administering justice make us think there would be 
no occasion for such increase, and make us feel almost sure 
that the number of criminals would ultimately be diminished, 
and the number and size of our prisons also. The expense tp 
society would, we expect, be diminished at once, if we take 
into account the damage ijow done by the criminally 4isposed 
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at large, who wotdd, under our supposed syslem, be in prison, 
after one conviction, till reformed. 

P. Are there satis&ctory reasons for suspecting that the 
damage done by criminals after a first conviction is very large ? 

B, It is impossible to read the reports of daily and weekly 
occurrences in the criminal and police courts, and not rise 
from the perusal with a sense of the waste and destruction of 
property, and of the violence inflicted and dismay occasioned 
by criminals who have already been convicted and sentenced 
to limited terms of imprisonment by magistrates and judges. 
From most of the trials in which crimes of violence against 
the person are before the court, this melancholy reflection 
must be carried away by every rational spectator, that the 
unprotected individuals, frequently women and children, con- 
nected with the criminal will be rather worse off than before, 
when the term of his imprisonment comes to an end. 

P. Does it appear to you that any of the deterring influences 
exercised over the criminally disposed by our police and law 
courts would be diminished if criminals, instead of being sen- 
tenced to punishment as they now are, were to be sentenced to 
terms of imprisonment of greater or less duration, according 
to the signs of their depravity, and the probabilities of a late 
or early reformation ? 

B, We hardly know that there would be any difference, 
except that the term punishment would be discarded. 

P. When you read the cases which are every day recorded 
in our police and criminal courts, and see culprits sentenced 
to weeks', months', and years' imprisonments, with or without 
hard labour, or to penal servitude, does the thought jump into 
your minds that few, if any, of the culprits will be turned loose 
upon society unreformed ? 

B, We carry away thoughts the very reverse of these ; for 

scarcely a day passes in which we do not hear of some outrage 

committed by a ticket-of-leave man, or by a man who has 

already been convicted and punished. 

JP^ What would your thougUa \)e, if criminals were sentenced 
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to terms of imprisonment measured by the prospects of reform- 
ing them ? 

B. Our hopes would then be that very few discharged 
prisoners would return to criminal courses ; and that the 
number of those who did would become smaller and smaller 
gradually, as their keepers became more expert in reformatory 
treatment, and better interpreters of the symptoms of genuine 
repentance and improvement of character. 

P. Which mode of magisterial and judicial treatment is 
more likely to lead away from thoughts of vengeance and 
retaliation ? 

B. The reformatory. It often strikes us that feelings of 
bitterness and anger, with a desire of inflicting pain upon 
criminals, especially after more than one conviction, colour 
the magisterial language in passing sentence, 

P. Which system affords the better opportunities for rectify- 
ing decisions when they have been given in error ? 

B, The reformatory again. For the innocent, though con- 
victed prisoner, might soon impress his keepers with the 
feeling that severity of discipline should be relaxed in his 
favour, and the term of his confinement be shortened, where 
the discovery of his innocence did not intervene to hasten its 
close. 

P. How will you meet the objections of those who, compelled 
to admit the reasonableness of your answers, persist in urging 
their dislike, owing, perhaps, to the novelty of the proposal, 
to the cruelty of indefinite terms of imprisonment, and the 
expense of maintaining a large number of criminals ? 

B. If the indefinite term turn out to bo a long one, or even 
for Hfe, proof would be afforded of the magnitude of the mis- 
chief that would be inflicted upon society by setting the 
criminals, so detained, at liberty. In the larger number of 
cases, it is to be hoped that reformation would be accomplished. 
As regards expense, putting aside the value of the superior 
protection afforded to society, we have been told that prisoners 
under good discipline, and especially when (Lpi^rQachiB^ ^^ 
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period at whicli they will be considered worthy of tfeeir liberty, 
can be made self-supporting. 

P, Ther^ ftre persons who, in their horror of the repeated 
cringes pf cpnyicts, propose that we should revert to the severer 
forms of punishment which a mistaken philanthropy, according 
to them, has caused to be abandoned. Is there not some 
.reason for suspecting that the mildness with which we now 
treat criminals, has stripped punishment of some of its 
terrors? 

B, After the discussions which we have gone through, we 
might almost suggest that folly or silliness would characterize 
much of the modem treatment of criminals better than mildness. 
Detention of criminals till reformed) and for life, if r^prmation 
(sannpt be accomplished, would be our substitute for a course 
which seems to acknowledge neither principle nor method. 
If A notion were to prevail, that hardship, severity, or cruelty, 
were characteristic of the treatment of criminals, attempts 
would every here and there be made to screen the culprit, and 
divert the course of justice. Uncalled-for severity, by thus 
substituting uncertainty for certainty in the treatment of crime, 
would leave the criminally disposed undeterred, and society 
unprotected. On the other hand, let the impression be abroad 
that the treatment prepared for crime is at the same time most 
humane to the criminals and most beneficial to society, and 
eveiy thoughtful pei'son will be animated with the desire of 
bringing criminals to justice for their sakes, and for the sake 
af society also. 

P. We have gone rapidly over a large part of the work 
which awaits, if not every individual, all those upon whom 
society depends both for its preservation and improvement. I 
need not ask you whether yon aspire to take rank among the 
bene&ctors and improvers of society. I am sure that nothing 
£ould be more painfd to you than to imagine that you are 
doomed to be among the provided for and guarded against, or 

Bwen to be condemned to the ignominious lot of uselessness. 

J will only ask you, before I take my leave, to tell me the line 
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of conduct which it behoyes you to pursue in order that your 
aspirations may not prove vain, but become the forermmerfi of 
happiness to yourselves, benefit to your contemporaries, and 
improvement to posterity ? 

B, First, we must bend our minds to persevere in forming 
the habits and acquiring the knowledge possible at our &ge ^d 
the aptitude for acquiring what more will be necessary, to 
enable us to become self-supporting and capable pf perfpiTning 
all pur duties and fulfilling all pur obligation^. 

Secondly, knowing, as we do, that mmj individuals ^e 
jaddicted to plunder and harass their neighbours, and that 
many more give proofe of a propensity to obtain their living 
by violence and fraud, rather than by steady labour and up- 
right dealing, we must prepare ourselves tp be able to co-operate 
with other well-disposed individuals so as to organise pro- 
tection against all who would disturb the general well-being. 

Thirdly, we must be preparing to take our share in the per- 
formance of another work. The maimed, the imperfectly 
organized, and others overtaken by unavoidable calamities, are 
dependent upon contributions from the earnings of others, 
among whom we ought to hope to be. There are, besides, many 
destitute and helpless who might be otherwise, had they been 
well eared for in infancy and childhood ; and, sad to say, there 
are thousands of neglected children around us growing up to 
.liviss of shame, of misery, and of crime. We must take our 
part in contributing to the relief of the former, aud to il^ 
salvation of the latter. 

Fourthly, being aware of the vast range pf knowledge, the 
capacity for long- sustained attention, and the sagacity aud 
forbearance required to judge of the fittest means for securing 
th0 pxecution of all this work, what laws to enact, how to admi- 
nister them, and how to assist in selecting the legislators and 
Amctipnaries best adapted, each for the special duty confided 
to him, we must be doing our utmost to master all those 
attaixunents aud form all those habits which will enable us 
M dp tliQ lighter work, at all events, a»4 \o \)TO%Tka^^«t<i^ 
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npon the choice, if we ehonld be selected to perform the more 
ardnoas. 

P. In the state of mind in which you feel yourselves to be, 
on what do you chiefly found your hopes of becoming possessed 
of the qualifications requisite for enabling you to perform well 
the duties of life, to entitle you to the approbation of the wise, 
and to secure to you your own self-respect and the blessing of a 
good conscience ? 

B, On steady perseverance in pursuing our studies, in acting 
up to all those rules of conduct which have commanded our 
assent, and in endeavouring to discover for ourselves, whenever 
the necessity of deciding upon a course of action in new or 
strange circumstances shall be forced upon us, how the new 
course at our option may be made to correspond with former 
courses already approved, so as to promote, or at all events 
not to disturb, the general well-being. 

P. And as regards the unfortunate children of your own 
agB who are not in the same state of mind that you are ? 

B, Care for them must be included among our other duties. 
Care, also, for those still younger to secure their growing [up 
to a consciousness of how much their future happiness depends 
upon early thoughts of self-discipline. 

P. And what ought we to think of the boy, if there be one 
among you, who, participating in your knowledge and senti- 
ments, neglects to practise sedulously and conscientiously this 
self-discipline ? 

P. That he is endangering his future happiness and respec- 
tability. It is to be hoped, for his sake, that the stings of 
conscience will urge him to correct the error of his ways at an 
early stage, lest, little by little, self-discipline become more 
and more irksome and difficult, till destitution, vice and crime 
fasten upon him, or he be saved only because the magistrate or 
the judge sentences him to the discipline which he was too 
heedless to practise of his own accord. 

P. And what ought we to think of boys who have eiyoyed 
J'oar advanUkgeB (for I purposely exclude people whom we 
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might excuse from their ignorance) if, when they are grown 
into men, they either condemn their own children to lives of 
misery, through neglect of teaching and training, or sluggishly 
look on while like misery is in preparation for other children ? 

B, There can he but one excuse — ^ignorance — ^for men who 
are guilty of such barbarity. Intelligence, if anything worthy 
of that name could be the gift of men so conducted, would be 
degraded by companionship with such unconscientiousness or 
misdirection of conscience. 

P. I must caution you that the enunciation of your senti- 
ments as you have just expressed them, will expose you in some 
quarters to be stared at in amazement. You may be called 
visionaries, or Utopians, or optimists. There is a class of 
sleek, easy people who are incapable- of conceiving how the 
ways of society can possibly be very different from what they 
now are. The idea, in particular, of altering the direction of 
conduct for the better, and of rectifying and expanding thoughts 
concerning the distinctions between right and wrong, good and 
bad, strikes them as absurd in the extreme. If you should 
chance to meet with anybody in this frame of mind, who could 
be brought to lend you his attention, do you think you could 
suggest anything that might bring him to suspect that your 
thoughts upon the powers of a judiciously conducted education 
were not so hopelessly unpractical as he fancied ? 

B. We dare not say that we could. We might refer, in 
corroboration of our views of the potency of educational, in- 
fluences, to the prodigious variety of modes of employment for 
the purpose of earning a livelihood, and to the changes which 
from time to time have been introduced into the modes of 
employment. However distasteful many of those modes maybe to 
persons who have not been trained to them, one only condition 
seems to be essential to recommend them to numbers sufficient 
to insure the doing of the work required for the good of society, 
with comfort to those engaged in it ; and that condition is, 
success in earning the means of livelihood expected from it. 

P. It might be objected to examples drawn from indnotsn&L 
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life, that they do flot touch the chief difficulty in the Wfty of 
inxpf <mng the general state of well-being, which is to be fonnd 
in pretftiling habits. The desire of earning the means of 
subsistence, or of luxurious and ostentatious living will, it is 
foTtod, bring the larger part of mankind to give themselves up 
cheerfitilly ftnd regularly to every conceivable kind of employ- 
ment, however unattractive, dangerous, or unwholesome it may 
eippeta at first sight. But how is it to be expected that men 
will forego the very pleasures and indulgences, the means of 
enjoying which they haVe worked to acquire ? 

B. It is not to be expected. But we must bear in mind 
thai men's views in regard to what con^tutes the enjoyment 
or indulgence desirable from abundance of wealth have under- 
gofne, ftnd afe undergoing, gteat changes — changes, too, indica- 
tive of growing intelligence and goodness. A time may come 
when rich men will take as much pleasure, and devote as great 
pains, to provide that all the children around them shall be 
receiving a good education, as that their mansions shall be 
sumptuously furnished, and their equipages well appointed. All 
that is required is, that objects to be sought for should be 
prized in proportion to their glory and loveliness. The efforts to 
attain them can scarcely fail to follow in the same order. 

P. Will not some new or greatly improved machinery be 
required to bring about the great change in moral sentiments 
which you are contemplating ? 

B» No other improved machinery, as far as we can see, than 
that improved education which you are insisting upon — an 
education the very essence of which is to form the understandings 
and dispositions of the young, - so as to bring them to estimate 
conduct by its tendency to promote the general well-being, and 
to aim at the practice of that self- discipline which will lead 
them to the further knowledge, and strengthen them in the 
habits desirable for enabling them to contribute as largely as 
possible to that well-being. 
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